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PREFACE. 



Among Household Words are fairly to be reckoned 
words of Gossip. Gossip is in its tone familiar, in its 
matter very often personal, and always quick in passing 
from one subject to another. At the root of it, say 
etymologists, there lies an honest Saxon meaning — " God's 
sib " — " of one kindred under God.'* 



The gossip in this volume is composed wholly of papers 
which have appeared in Household Words, except — if 
the exception be worth specifying — the few handfuls of 
metre that have been used, like hay in a hamper, to fill 
gaps between the more substantial articles. Of these only 
three or four are reprints from Household Words, The 
rest are wisps out of that stack of verse which nearly every 
man builds in his youth, after infinite turning and tossing 
of the green material from which it is composed. 

The writer of these papers owes so much more than 
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formal thanks to Mr. Dickens for permission to reprint 
them, and connects with the name of Household Words 
so lively a sense of the liberal courtesy with which that 
journal is conducted and edited, that upon this head he 
must say nothing, or appear to say too much. 



London, 

May, 1867. 
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GOSSIP. 



TEN YEARS OLD. 



/ 



J»^ the triangular space left between the side of a steamer and 
a pair of barrels, many years ago, there was jammed a boy, 
myself, travelling from London to Eotterdam under care of the 
steward. ' It was, or I was, a 'pale boy with blue eyes and yellow 
hair, aged ten. I thought that I had chosen with remarkable 
skill an entrenched position, parted by the barrels from an imper- 
tinent world too ready with its vulgar consolations, and very 
handy to the mighty basin of the sea, for I was worse than 
qualmish. As for the steward, I disowned his f)atronage. I was 
a free boy on a free element. Accustomed up to that date to an 
income of chance shillinjgs and half-crowns that never became 
warm in my pocket before they were torn out to feed an unknown 
monster bearing the hard name of Savingsbank, I knew that 
whatever adventures might befall, whether from whales or pirates, 
on the way to Eotterdam, the ogre Savingsbank could not stride 
through the ocean after me, though I had money in my jacket, 
money in my waistcoat, and gold sewn up in the waistband of my 
trousers. I belonged to the monied world and paid my way. 
That the steward was a buccaneer in disguise, a very eminent sea 
robber, I soon found out. But was he not my most obedient, 
humble vassal ? • 

" One service, steward, you may do me," I said, "now that we 
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are at Eotterdam. Tell this Dutch porter, who shoulders so 
easily my little school portmanteau and leaves me to cany my 
umbrella — tell him that I want to go to the house of Mynheer 
Van der Tabak, and that he must take me there." To that house 
I had been consigned, for Mynheer Yan der Tabak was the agent 
in Botterdam to a large school established at Kew XJnkraut on 
the Khine. New XJnkraut is upon the Ehine, although you will 
not find the name on any map ; I went to school there, and I 
ought to know. My father, tied to London, could not, on my 
first departure thither, lead me in his hand to the school- door, but 
he saw me safely on my way over the worst part of the journey — 
London streets. Prom St. Katherine's docks it was all plain 
sailing, and a boy of ten must be a dunce indeed if he could not 
find his own way up the Ehine. 

Besides, there was Van der Tabak ready to do everything. I 
had a letter to him, addressed generally " Eotterdam," in which 
town he was said to be so well known, that it had been considered 
impertinent and useless to include on the address'the street cele- 
brated as that on which his house abutted. I followed the porter, 
therefore, confidently. He stepped boldly out, up a street, down 
a street, over a bridge, down a canal, up a street, over a bridge, 
down a street, until he stopped at a small door, rang a bell, talked 
a great deal of Dutch with the genius of the bell, and then, turning 
round to me as the door closed upon us, shook his head and trotted 
up the street again. He had made a mistake evidently, but he did 
not look chagrined. "Yan der Tabak," I cried in his ear, and 
pulling the letter out of my jacket pocket, at the same time held 
• before his eyes the superscription. He then paused, and by words 
and signs deliberately explained to me ; " There are seventecQ 
Yan der Tabaks." 

The seventeen did not appear to constitute a loving clan, for 
they had all carefully established themselves in places very remote 
from one.another. If I showed the address on my letter with an 
inquisitive look to a passer-by, he either shook his head, or pointed 
off in some new direction, saying a few words to the porter, who 
then added a branch line to the main trunk along which we tra- 
velled. We commenced our stradametrical survey of Eotterdam 
at about halfpast one o'clock, and at about five o'clock — at which 
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time, I judged, the porter might begin to want his tea — I was left 
with mj little portmanteau at the proper house, distant about a 
quarter of a mile from the spot at which the boat had landed us. 
As I had no Dutch money, my friend the porter very kindly con- 
sented to receive his hire in English half-crowns, two of which 
satisfied him after much'biting of their edges, and a growl or two. 
I thought I had been cheated. Probably the fact that I was a 
little tired and hungry will account for the uncharitable suspicion. 
However, I had only paid five shillings for a walk through all the 
streets of Eotterdam with a real Dutchman : after all it was cheap. 
I felt for the hard lumps in my waistband, found them there, and 
mounted two flights of dark stairs to the chamber of Mynheer Van 
der Tabak, with the boldness of a true whelp of the British Lion. 

But Mynheer was out. Three women, wonderfully oily for 
their age, sat at work in a horribly close room, with their feet 
upon abominations that I then saw used for the first time — hot 
chauffe-pieds, though it was a July afternoon. Methought, if 
these are ordinary Prows, I know how we come by the word 
frowsy. Clotho Van der Tabak held her hand out for my letter, 
looked at it, and put it into the big pocket at her side. Lachesis 
asked me eight or ten questions in Dutch, and Atropos pointed to 
a wooden stool, at some distance in front of the dread sisters, 
upon which I was to sit. The distance pleased me. It was evident 
that I was to wait until their father, husband, or son, the Van der 
Tabak himself, should return; and I did wait for an hour, in 
silence. During that hour the sisters talked but little to each 
other, but sat stewing gently on their chaufe-pieds, following their 
work with their fingers, and watching me a little pitifully with 
their eyes. At last one of them, after a long search with her hand 
among the articles concealed within her pocket, brought to light a 
soft cake in a state of perspiration, which, with a word or two 
expressed in a kind tone, she offered to me. They mistook me for 
a child, those Dutch women. 

I declined the cake, upon which its owner, having first taken a 
bite out of it, returned it to her pocket. After another pause 
there was a short discussion among the women, and Clotho, stoop- 
ing a little, drew from under her chair, where it lay hidden by her 
ample skirts, such a stone bottle as I should in England have 
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4 TEN TEARS OLD. 

supposed to contain Seltzer-water. Prom the same handv cup- 
board she produced a glass, having the mark of her own fair lips 
upon its rim, impressed in at least three places. Into this she 
poured for me some beer out of the stone bottle. I drank that, 
and thought it good. But very soon my head began to ache while 
I was wondering at what time Mynheerr Van der Tabak would 
come home to tea. 

The Dutch women worked and the light waned. I stared at 
them through the twilight and the thick hot atmosphere, while my 
mind ran in a melancholy way to the tune of Mynheer Van Dunk. 
Was Van der Tabak like his countryman given to sipping 
** brandy and water gaily ;" and was there no tea to be hoped 
for ; but would he come in presently and ask me to play at cards 
with him by the light of a flaring candle, getting my nose red, 
and my body stout, and my trousers wrinkled like his own? 
Should we, in fact, go to work in the true Dutch way, as I had 
seen it represented in old pictures. Was the unwholesome La- 
chesis to lean over my shoulder as I deliberated whether I would 
play the ace or ten of spades, and was I — longing for tea or, to 
speak honestly, even a draught of milk and water — to imitate my 
host who was accustomed to sip brandy and water gaily, quench- 
ing his thirst with two quarts of the first and a pint of the latter 
daily. 

There was a creaking on the stairs. It was not Van der Tabak. 
Under the weight of a true Dutchman they would have groaned 
more heavily. A tall, spare, yellow man with a long hooked nose, 
entered. The women in a few quiet guttural words acknowledged 
his presence and indicated mine. He read my letter, looked at 
me, and said, " Very goot, I will take you to a bed." We went 
downstairs ; my little portmanteau was again placed on the 
shoulder of a porter, and I trotted out into the lamplighted 
streets beside the hospitable Zamiel to whom I had been con- 
signed. " I will show you," he said, " a very goot hotel." I did 
not talk to him and I was glad to get out of his close room into 
the summer twilight. As my guide stalked on, I fell into a 
reverie beside him, and forgot my hunger. I should be soon 
again an independent English traveller, able to call for what T 
liked. As we walked by a canal side, the lamplight and the 
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water in the street, the quaint old houses and the people round 
about me, even the very pebbles under foot, were printed off on 
the white paper of my mind. We passed an old church porch, 
and a rich flow of organ music pouring over the fresh impressions 
as they were just then made within me, fixed them permanently 
into the only picture of the town of Eotterdam that time has 
been unable to efface. 

" Tou must take the boat to Cologne at two o'clock to-morrow," 
said Mynheer. " Tou carry English monies, I suppose ? " I said 
" Tes." " Yery goot. I will change it for you into Dutches and 
Germans. I will be with you when you get up to-morrow 
morning." So Mynheer considerately left me at one of the few 
hotels in which there happened to be not a waiter who spoke 
English. Ordered by him in my name, there was brought to me 
a supper of bread and milk. Then I was shown the way to bed. 

Alone that night upon a little bed, under clean dimity curtains, 
I cried myself to sleep, for the spirit of childhood came and set 
my tears a-flowing. But in the morning there came Mynheer 
Yan der Tabak, with the question, " What is your monies ? " In 
exchange for a few sovereigns he gave me a complete numismatical 
collection of greasy copper and Q-erman silver counters having no 
recognisable image and superscription ; over them he mumbled, 
as if it were a benison, a very short and rapid account of their 
value. " You must have pieces of all kinds and pay exact, or else 
in giving change peoples will cheat you." I felt at the time as 
though I had bought a copper-mine, and lost considerably by the 
venture. But as Yan der Tabak said, " in giving change, peoples 
will cheat you," so I pocketed without any remark his dirty 
money and his axiom. 

Mynheer departed, and I saw no more of him. In a big room 
I sat down before a fresh basin of bread and milk, not feeling my 
dignity offended, because I had a real affection for good bread and 
milk, especially when I was master of the sugar basin. After 
breakfast I set out to do what Mynheer should have done for me, 
and without much trouble found the starting place of the Cologne 
steamer and the booking office, there being plenty of English 
spoken by the water side. I paid my way — half fare as being a 
child — on to Cologne ; made sure about the time of starting, and 
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went back to the hotel, where I was to dine like an independent 
tourist at the table d*h6te. The hostess, a clear-skinned, stout, 
genial woman, caused me to sit by her side, and I was not too 
proud to be glad that she assumed towards me, with a great deal 
of nice tact, motherly relations. The dinner puzzled me. I did 
not understand the meaning of dessert and meat at once upon the 
table-cloth. There was so much oil in all the dishes that I felt a 
little sick at contemplation of the long perspective of them. I 
had some vermicelli soup, tasting of castor oil. The fish fried in 
oil I could not put into my mouth. After that, I nursed terrible 
suspicions on the subject of the made dishes. The waiters, 
hovering over us like harpies, pounced upon the larger lumps and 
joints of meat, and bore them away over our heads, to be sliced 
up at side tables, and brought round. I could not dine at all 
until I saw plum pudding. The. good-humoured landlady was at 
last amused and gratified at seeing that I made a hearty dinner 
upon that. 

Then all was paid for, and my little portmanteau went upon a 
truck with other luggage to the boat. Fairly on board and started 
up the Ehine, I went down into the cabin, put my cap upon my 
knees, and emptied into it the coins out of my jacket pocket. I 
desired to know what they all meant. I had already begun to use 
them, and in so doing had obtained data to go upon ; therefore I 
set to work upon the problem with the unsightly counters before 
me, as I had set to work at home over a dissected map or 
an ingenious labjrrinth. A worthy Englishman accosted me. 
" Terrible work that, sir," he said, with a comic air ; half humour- 
ing, half pitying my dignity of independence as a tourist. 
" Terrible work. Can I help you at all ? " " Thank you," I said, 
" I should like really to know how much I have been cheated." 
Then I told him my suspicion about Mynheer Van der Tabak, 
and he sitting down by my side helped me to a correct knowledge 
of the number of shillings Mynheer had supposed to be contained 
in an English pound, and instilled into me at the same time a full 
knowledge of the mysteries of groschen, pfennige, and so on. 
Thereafter I had no fear. He was an English artist travelling 
with all his family, and taking sketches for a book upon Bhiue 
scenery. I used to look over his shoulder, and marvel at the 
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rapidity with which he pencilled scenes down as the steamer 
passed. He used to talk to me as though I were a man 
of fifty, and I attached myself to him, though it by no means 
suited my humour to place myself in a formal way under his 
protection. 

We slept on board one night, during which the steamer ran 
aground and jerked me off a table into a comer of the cabin to 
my great delight, for I had always enjoyed shipwreck above all 
things. Unluckily, however, there was nothing visible on deck 
more terrible than fog, and I had seen fogs in London. We got 
off again after some hours' delay, to my regret, without any 
catastrophe. We were boarded somewhere for passports, but I 
was ready for all that. My passport had been many days in my 
possession ; a fond parent had, indeed, proposed before my depar*- 
ture into foreign parts, that a fuU length black profile of me 
should be taken, in which I was to be represented with my pass- 
port in my hand. 

. At Cologne, while the porters were at work upon the heap of 
boxes under which my portmanteau was buried, I got ashore and 
swang my legs in a high state of juvenile enjoyment on a wooden 
railing. At the same time I was enjoying thoroughly the sight 
of the distant mountains and the near cathedral towers, the Bhine 
and the bridge of boats. The artist and his family passed by 
upon their way into the town, and rather hurt my dignity by 
glancing at me and at each other with an interchange of some 
compassionate remarks. I dare say I was looking sentimental ; I 
was not too young to have read Childe Harold, but I was as 
happy as a prince, and had got on so capitally by myself that 
I resented pity as injustice. The truth is, as I put it to myself, 
the capacities of boys are generally underrated. There are some 
men at fifty, a great deal less fit to travel unprotected than 
the majority of boys at ten. The artist came to me in his 
polite way and said, " Perhaps, sir, as we are fellow travellers, 
both going on to-morrow morning, we may do well to occupy 
the same hotel." I knew what he meant and thanked him, took 
the name of the hotel for which he was bound, and went on with 
my meditations. 

My little nugget of leather having been extracted from the 
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great mountain of luggage on the steamer, I went to the hotel 
indicated, found an English waiter there, met mj friend the artist 
once in the corridor, who shook hands with me heartily, and made 
a joke or two, but did not in any way offer to invade my privacy. 
In the evening I went out for a ramble by the water-side, and 
coming home followed out the idea by which I -had been pleased 
in Eotterdam, and supped on bread and milk. So far, aU went 
well ; but the next morning I was in sad distress, for the boat 
started at five a.m., and the English waiter did not get up. Soon 
after four in the morning I was crying out over the heavy stair- 
case of the dark old inn to sleepy people who spoke no English, 
that, if they pleased I should like to have some bread and milk 
for breakfast before I left. Nothing could be made of me, or 
done for me, and I went off in the raw morning to the 
steamer, in company with the artist and his family, the several 
members of which had been tumbling about the inn staircases, 
dressing in furious haste, and wanting hot water, a bill, a 
porter, and other matters, for the last ten minutes : while I, more 
virtuous, but not more happy for my virtue, had been up and 
dressed in time to devote half-an-hour to the vain search for a 
breakfast. 

That was the last stage of my journey. On the same morning, 
when the boat stopped on its way alongside the quiet town of 
New XJnkraut, there stood upon the platform a placid man with a 
small cloth cap on his head, and his collar turned back from his 
neck, who smoked a pipe with beautiful tranquillity, and who had 
evidently singled me out from among the passengers. I saw that 
he was looking at me quietly while the great scrambling of ropes 
took place. I shook hands with my friends on board and stepped 
ashore ; the portmanteau was dropped out of thjB vessel after me ; 
the umbreUa I carried in my own right hand. The quiet German 
instantly stepped forward, took from me the umbrella (which I 
never touched again until my return to England), and gave me, 
in the English language, a mild, friendly welcome to New 
T7nkraut. I believed in him instantly; and, taking his hand 
with all childish simplicity, walked by his side, chattering, to 
school. 

So ended my first taste of the responsibilities of life. I liked 
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it, and it did me good. In that little attempt to fly alone, I 
obtained more practical knowledge than is usually got out of a 
half-year's grind at Propria qusB Maribus; and I have no 
doubt it went further to make a man of me than any amount of 
physical injury and moral contamination I could have suffered 
among what are sometimes called the wholesome hardships of 
a fag. 



WEALTHY AND WISE. 

LiTTLB he losetb, who, for greater gain 
- Of wisdom, letteth fall the golden clue 
By which he should nnto those hoards attain, 
Of treasure which the feet of men pursue. 
Small toll of sorrow to the bar is due 
Of him who, on the pathway to success, 
Pauses, and passes not beyond the True, 
Content an inward pleasure to possess 
In Qod, whose worship is Man's noblest worldliness. 

No human wealth is worthy to be won 
That sums mean hours of flattery or guile. 
Bepayment for the labour we have done — 
Does this demand the sycophantish smile ? 
Measure and watch thy words, more than the pile 
Of perishable gold they may beget. ' 
Take care of l^y soul's deeds, and wait awhile ; 
Although they may not suit the law courts yet, 
When the last bill falls due, they are to meet the debt. 



BEOTHER MIETH AND HIS BROTHERS. 

Why do I look lovingly back on the two years of childhood 
passed in exile from all friends at home, among one or two hundred 
boys under the guidance of one or two dozen masters ? Why do 
I believe, as I do firmly, that I learned precious things in that 
German school which suffered me to forget my little Q-reek, and 
to dwindle down from a precocious bolter of Yirgil to a bad 
decliner of rex, regis ; which administered its Euclid in homoe- 
opathic doses ; which taught me to write in mystic characters that 
had to be unlearnt at home ; and in which I cannot remember 
that I ever did. a sum? Why do I believe that I learned more 
than ever in the same time before or after, till I went as a man 
into the school of sorrow ? !For the benefit of teachers, let me 
try to look at that school from the boy's point of view, and find 
out what the lessons were by which I profited. 

From several English boarding-schools through which I had 
been shifted with the vain hope of finding, at last, one that was a 
proper place of education, I went to New TJnkraut on the Rhine, 
a very little boy: experienced in the applications of the fag, 
familiar with the respective powers of fists, stones, nuts, whipcord 
in all its combinations, bumping against corners of wall, tommy 
and cane, ahd other means of torture. I had learned to be 
reckless about . blows, to regard a big boy or a schoolmaster as a 
natural enemy, and to feel proud because there were few others so 
prompt to defy or insult the teacher, or to bite him while he plied 
the stick. I was familiar with filth and falsehood. I am ashamed 
to think of all that I, a very young child, had learned, and I 
wonder at the little incidents belonging to that time, which show 
how hard a struggle the good spirit that belongs to childhood had 
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maintained, in Belf-defence, against such miserable influences. 
But the Seven Chatnpions of Christendom defended me from a 
great deal of harm. I should have been undone had not the 
genii and the white cat, whom I nursed secretly, been on my side, 
and given me good counsel. 

Brother Mieth it was who met me on the pier when I first 
landed at New Unkraut, with my small portmanteau, and there 
welcomed me in broken English as no teacher had ever welcomed 
me before. 

He took me into a school containing about one hundred and 
fifty boys. These were associated as close comrades in groups of 
twenty, formed by herding together those most nearly alike in 
age. Each herd had its own rooms superintended by two brothers : 
one brother to take charge of the minds, the other of the bodies, 
of the children. The whole school dined and supped together in 
one hall ; we all slept together in one mighty dormitory : each in 
the little bed that he himself had made ; and we all met at chapel. 
In the classes that were changed from hour to hour, we were 
thrown together in sets formed, of course, not according to our 
age, but our attainments. Out of doors, again, all were together 
often in the common playground, a large garden outside the town. 
Each, therefore, knew all. Of the play-garden, be it said that 
there was material provided there for plenty of rough sport, and 
there were temples in it adorned with tablets to the memory of 
dead teachers who had been much loved. Eor by incidents re- 
curring almost daily, our imaginations were appealed to, and our 
hearts were touched. 

That was the spirit of the school. Its power was immense. 
The multitude of boys, living together as a sort of federal 
republic, was not only maintained in perfect discipline without an 
act of violence, but very few went away from among us whose 
minds had not been, to some degree, enriched, enlarged, ennobled. 
During the two years that I spent there, not a blow was strtwk, 
except the few that seasoned our own boyish quarrels. They 
were few enough. 

We were not milksops. We braved peril in many of our 
sports ; we were for true knights, not for recreants ; cowardice 
was abhorred among us ; we were chevaliers without fear ; but 
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also, more than is usual among communities of boys, without 
reproach. A spirit of truthfulness, of gentleness, of cordiaHtj 
between the teachers and the taught, pervaded our whole body ; 
punishments of the most nominal kinds sufiB.ced for the scholastic 
discipline ; insubordination, there was none ; secret contempt of 
authority, there was none. New-comers brought vices with them 
very often, or began their new school-life in the wrong tune ; the 
good spirit soon infected them ; they fell into the right harmony 
within a week or a month. And what was the secret of the 
influence exerted over us by these gentle Moravians ? They lived 
before us blameless lives; they had, in themselves, a child-like 
simplicity of mind and purpose ; they were so truthful that they 
did not seem able to understand deceit ; and, as I have said, they 
won our hearts by suffering the free play of our fancies. 

These Moravians are said sometimes to resemble Quakers, and 
there is not much fancy in a Quaker perhaps. It may be said, 
for example, that the plan of burial used by the brotherhood is 
Quaker-like in its simplicity. There is a square churchyard with 
a broad walk down the middle. The first brother who dies is laid 
in one corner, and the first sister who dies is laid in the opposite 
comer ; the dead who follow, are set in rows, as beans are set in a 
field. The rows of brothers multiply on one side of the walk, the 
rows of sisters on the other, and no difference of rank is shown. 
There is but a single form for the flat stone that is laid over each 
grave as a lid. Formality this may be, but it did not seem formality 
to us. Our hearts were moved at the aspect of a graveyard that 
was so much like our own dormitory with its rows of beds — a 
place in which all rested as equals, until the time of the awaken- 
ing. It stirred our fancies more than any fancies could be stirred 
by the colossal tea-caddies in stone, and the stone tea-urns without 
spouts, that indicate, in English cemeteries, where the respectable 
dead bodies have been placed. Concerning them, a child can only 
wonder why there are only urns and tea-caddies, — why none of 
the tombs are decorated with a cup and saucer, or a spoon, or 
sugar-tongs — where the well-executed toast rack is. 

Of this Moravian churchyard, I have more to say, for it was, in 
truth, part of our school. Kot that we learnt any geography 
lessons among the tombs, but we did certainly learn lessons there. 
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I am about to horrify some nervous parents. We boys used to 
see corpses and attend funerals. 

Gentle Brother Mieth was but a young man. At one time of 
his life he had been to the Greenland Mission ; but, failing health 
had warned his companions to send him home to his own milder 
climate: so it chanced, therefore, that he ended his life as a 
teacher at New TJnkraut. He taught, and he was prompt to 
learn, while holding friendly talk with boys from all parts of the 
world, assembled in the school. There were a great many of us 
English — all sad braggers about our country ; new comers, too, 
who had not been sobered down, went so far as to invent matter 
for the glory of old England in general, and of their own homes 
in particular. I myself had not been long added to the commu- 
nity before I had executed a rude pen and ink sketch of a spacious 
turretted castle with four corner towers of such height as it 
would enter only into the mind of Mr. Barry to conceive, and had 
confidently displayed it to some young German and French friends, 
even to Brother Mieth, and a few teachers, as a sketch from 
memory of my native halls in Gower-street, London. An English 
boy who had been my companion at home bore witness to the 
accuracy of the picture, and obtained from me, as his reward, the 
decision that his father's park must be about three times larger 
than the principality of TJnkraut. Brother Mieth never doubted 
us, or never seemed to doubt. "When, during a long walk on the 
alMe bordered with apple-trees that led from New TJnkraut to 
Schneiderdingen, I described to Brother Mieth a domestic cere- 
mony that I had lately witnessed at home, taking the whole mass 
of my very startling details out of a tale in the Bomance of 
Spanish History, the good brother manifested not a trace of doubt. 
He had seen strange things in Greenland ; and in England things 
might possibly be stranger. Against this quiet trustfulness, no 
child's spirit of untruth could maintain itself. I remember only 
one or two in our whole mass who did not become, under its 
influence, completely candid and trustworthy. 

I seem to have wandered from the subject of the dead bodies 
that we went to see, and yet have not wandered very far. Brother 
Mieth disappeared from his desk and joined the men and children 
tenanting a portion of our building called the sick-room. What 
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pleasure we all thought it to be sick ! A battered oM soldier was 
the ministering nurse — ^no woman could be gentler in the office 
than he was, — and then what tales of battles and the deadly 
perilous breach he liked to tell ! "We did not pity Brother Mieth 
for being in the sick-room, till the rumour grew among us that 
some best authority had said that he would die. We began then 
to pay him visits, and I do not think we were the worse for the 
short texts he* used to show us in his unaffected way. "We all 
kept albums, little boxes of loose coloured leaves on each of which 
a friend was to inscribe some syllables in token of his love. "We 
went to Brother Mieth with blank leaves in our hands. It must 
have been solemn, yet not sad work for him, sitting at his little 
table in the sick-room, strewn with blank leaflets, pink and blue, 
and white, and yellow, and crimson, to write upon each one his 
farewell to a child who loved him, and whom he had loved. 
brother Mieth, brother Mieth ! Glad am I that I have my leaflet 
still. 

Our friend died, and they took his body, as they fook the body 
of every brother who died, to a little room in a garden, built 
against the chapel wall : a place to which we went between the 
garden flowers, by a trim walk, under trellised vines. In that 
building, on certain days, according to the custom of the school in 
such cases, we were permitted (not compelled) to go and be with 
our friend for the last time. And with what full hearts we passed 
the threshold of the little room, to find Brother Mieth placidly 
sleeping in a pi:etty bed, one x)f his hands lying on the counter* 
pane with roses in it. "We felt no horror at the stillness and 
whiteness of his face ; our thoughts of death and heaven were 
allied too closely for that. 

Then came the funeral. Before we journeyed to the graveyard, 
all met in the quiet chapel, where there was a short service, and a 
hymn; sung to stirring music of wind instruments, stringed 
instruments, and organ. The minister then opened a small paper, 
and read from it a brief memoir of our friend, through which we 
heard for the first time what had happened to him, and what 
work he had found time to do in all the years before his grave 
was ready. Knowing then, better than ever, whom we followed, 
all the men of the brotherhood| and all the boys in the school, 
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two by two, with no pomp but the pomp of numbers, followed the 
bearers of a simple eoflB.n. Arrived at the churchyard we there 
formed a great square that almost corresponded to the square of 
its four hedges. Brother Mieth was committed to the earth with 
blessings, and to this day I can tell by the thrill in my heart how 
we felt when, immediately afterwards, the trumpets were blown 
over his grave. Aided by that music, presently our funeral hymn 
rose from the voices of many men *and boys, and spread through 
the silence of the country round about. 

Of course English teachers cannot bury one another for the 
edification of schoolboys. It is obvious that I am not here re- 
commending any rule of practice for adoption ; I suggest only a 
principle. I had been used at English schools to strictness of 
rule with laxity of principle :at New TJnkraut we had strictness of 
principle with laxity of rule. At New Unkraut the discipline was 
(in consequence) beyond comparison the most real and complete. 
I had been taught in England to stick by my slate and dictionary, 
to keep my collar clean on Sunday, and to learn the collect. I 
was taught at New Unkraut to give free play to all my faculties ; 
the heart was stirred, the soul was roused, the affections were 
satisfied, no check was set upon the fancy, and we were abun- 
dantly provided with material for voluntary exercise of thought. 
What if we did learn little algebra and little Greek ! Every one 
of us was being humanised in the best way, and trained to 
become a thinker and a student for himself thereafter. Scarcely 
a boy was there who had not his case of butterflies and beetles, 
diligently chased over hill and dale, or the reward of much explor- 
ing upon trees, among herbs, and under sunny bits of rock, or in 
the pools under the mountains. Our fancy worked in all our 
play. "We spent many a summer afternoon in a craggy dell, 
acting robber tales that we created for ourselves. Half way up a 
rock, some of us found a little nook approached through thick 
bushes by an obscure path, which had been used once by a 
hermit. "We made a secret of it, and created it into a robbers' 
rendezvous : a band of gens d'armes was formed, while others 
volunteered to play the part of travellers and wander through the 
wood, which was a very real wood. We had attacks, rescues, 
searches, captures, and stored up a great body of varied incident. 
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until our career was stopped by the fall of a bold robber down a 
rock, which he had scaled to rescue a companion. The rock was 
then forbidden, and as it overhung the place of rendezvous the 
game was spoiled. 

It was no great check on the play of our imaginations that the 
pious Moravians forbade novels and plays as reading, and re- 
stricted us to edifying stories about Easter eggs and other holy 
things. Shakspeare, being a play writer, was taken away from 
any English boy by whom he was imported, and restored at his 
departure. We still found, however, many fanciful books, and 
there was no reason why we should not contribute to each other 
all we knew concerning Schinderhannes, Eulenspiegel, and such 
worthies. We were encouraged to tell tales of wonder to each 
other. I had not been long in the school before I committed 
what would have been in England the enormous offence of filling 
a copy-book given to me for school uses, with a story about a 
green huntsman, who went up a hill through a wood, and heard a 
mysterious shot, and of what followed. Brother Eeuchling found 
the book and took it to his desk. Had he been a British school- 
master of the same date — woe to my skin ! Brother Reuchling 
smoked a pipe over the crude, childish composition, and in the 
next playtime offered to read to the room Damon's story. ^ : 
Straightway he began to deliver it from the book in Qerman, 
either much embellished by translation, or to the most com- 
plaisant of audiences ; and instead of a thrashing, Damon had for 
doing what was surely a fair self-imposed exercise, the reward of 
popular applause. 

Then James Damon had a Eudolph Pythias in a pale young 
German, called the Baron, because he always wore a fine black 
velvet frock. Damon and Pythias were inseparable ; their 
desks were side by side, and they went far ahead or lagged far 
behind in the school walks, their usual occupation being the 
exchange of wonderful stories out of memory till memory was 
exhausted, and then out of recombinations and invention. A stray 
companion attached himself to us sometimes, and then another, 
until at last we lost our privacy, and came to be appointed joint 
story-tellers and poets laureate in the room to which we be- 
longed, with a reputation that extended over the rooms next 
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above and below us. We bad to produce verses on birtb-dajs 
and scbool feasts, and to tell stories to order. A committee 
would try its skill in setting us the hardest wonder-subjects. In 
one case, for example, an appointed hero was to escape from a 
tower with walls three hundred feet above the ground and three 
hundred feet below it, and without doors and windows ; he was to 
have his clothes stolen from his back in daytime, while he was 
awake, yet without being aware of the theft ; he was to swim 
through a river without being wet, and to do other such things. 
To Brother Beuchling, who fell in so pleasantly with all these 
humours, it must have been amusing enough to hear the decisions 
of the jury that accepted or refused as possible or impossible, the 
solutions we worked out for all such problems. A child's notion 
of the possible and impossible in magic, of what is not fit and 
proper for the business of the marvel-monger, must furnish stuff 
for pleasant study to a thoughtful man. 

Then we had festivals that did us in a few davs lexicon loads of 
good. We always went out in the warm spring weather at Whit- 
suntide, for a long — perhaps, week long — ^ramble from hill to hill 
and town to town : now mounted upon donkeys, now rumbling in 
country-carts, now floating down the river in flat bottomed boats, 
but always proudest and best pleased when we were a-foot. How 
intense was our enjoyment of those walks ! We slept where we 
halted for the night : in bams, in kitchens, — once in an old ruin 
—commonly on straw — one night only, in a town hotel on 
feathers, which we hated. It vexed us to have to tell our friends, 
who had gone out in other directions, that we had been supping 
in a common hotel, like milksops, and sleeping through one of 
our nights on feather beds. Some amends were made to us on 
the succeeding night, when it appeared that a few of our party 
would be put to sleep in a huge oven. The glorious possibility of 
being forgotten, and of the housewife's coming in the morning, 
half sleepy, to set light to the straw, was a sublime thought 
to dismiss ourselves to sleep upon. We always preferred the 
halting places where we got the blackest bread ; and we thought 
a farmhouse on a mountain, where the water was almost as 
expensive as the wine, incomparably a better hostelry than the 
Blue Angel, at Wiesbaden. Among towns, we liked best the 
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fortresses in which we had prisons to see, and in which there 
were men at work with iron balls chained to their legs ; next to 
the fortresses, we liked the towns that had grand churches in 
them ; it delighted us to scramble to the organ-loft and get a 
grizzly and good-natured organist to play for us, and let us sound 
with our own finger the vox humana, most beloved of stops. 
There was one cathedral, I remember, in which there were by the 
altar twelve apostolic seats, like huge gilt ottomans ; we came 
away possessed with the idea that they were twelve huge masses 
of gold — ^for we knew nothing of the world's gold-leaf and veneer. 

The festival of festivals was Christmas. The joy of it extended 
over half the year ; three months were happily spent in prepara- 
tion for it ; three in recollection of its glories. "We prepared for 
this festival by writing lists of articles that we desired as 
presents, within reasonable bounds, of which we never felt the 
limit. The school gave to each of us at Christmas, what his 
boyish heart desired. Such gifts, doubtless, were set down in the 
bill sent home ; but, inasmuch as that bill was a moderate one, 
such extras nobly filled the place of what we, in England, call 
accomplishments on the usual terms. There, we were taught 
music and modern languages and all such matters, as things of 
course. We had these gifts to expect, with stores of sweetmeat 
and wax tapers, and we had also our own Christmas decorations 
to prepare. 

No manager, engaged in mounting a grand opera or fairy-piece, 
can be busier than we were, or conceited ourselves to be, in pre- 
paration for the Christmas festival. Pocket-money was diverted 
from its usual channels ; and, instead of milk, eggs, chocolate, and 
cider, we bought coloured wax-tapers, coloured cardboard, coloured 
paper, and coloured pictures. The pictures and papers were sold 
by the drawing-master. The world was then in a ferment on the 
subject of the gallant Poles, and we liked nothing so well for 
Christmas ornament as gay pictures of Polish laucers dashing 
down into the thick of battle. Such scenes, and the Siege of 
Antwerp, very rich in reds and yellows, and, next to these, pictures 
of horses, we conceived to be at the head of the Fine Arts, and 
sought accordingly ; for, during the Christmas week, our rooms 
were to be picture-galleries. That was not all. Every desk was 
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to be illuminated with tlie greatest attainable blaze of little 
tapers; and there was a rivalry among us, each attempting to 
outshine his neighbours. That was not all. We devoted our 
leisure to constructive works, erected stables and mangers, cottages, 
palaces, and cathedrals of cardboard ; cut out elaborately orna- 
mented windows, and filled them with bits of coloured paper oiled 
to represent stained glass. Into our stables, cottages, palaces 
and cathedrals, we put tapers, and made the whole school a com- 
plete maze of tapers, pictures and transparencies, combined with 
a tasteful and liberal display of sugar-ornaments, apples, walnuts, 
and presents generally, among which, skates and butterfly-cases 
were the leading articles. The good people of the town, whom 
we saw only then, and at our school oratorios, came round to 
wonder at our fairy-land ; a very fairy-land it was to us, whatever 
they in their wisdom may have thought about it. For weeks 
afterwards we played at marbles for our walnuts, and so great was 
the glut of them that ouq successful speculator, who was master 
of the bottom drawer of a chest, was commonly supposed to have 
filled that drawer with his winnings. 

When the year was on the point of departure, we sat up and 
went to chapel soon after eleven o'clock. Then, when the worthy 
preacher, on the stroke of midnight, was balancing a sentence on 
his two extended fingers, the clock would chime, and our dear 
friends, the trumpets, would dash in with a sudden crash, and 
smash the discourse in an instant without mercy ; down sat the 
preacher and up rose the people with a stirring hymn, accompanied 
by the pealing organ, and the flutes, and horns, and fiddles. 

80 we began the year with a stir at our hearts and quickened 
fancy ; so we carried it through. The faculties that made us 
happiest, and that were given for wise purposes in special strength 
to children, were called into full play. 

We kept all birthdays in a room. If there were twenty boys 

and two brothers, there were twenty-two birthdays a year to keep. 

Each boy received on his anniversary, little love-tokens from his 

comrades, and contributed in return a scrap of pocket-money 

towards the establishment of a small feast on the next half 

holiday : a feast of cakes and cider in a country orchard, when 

the season favoured : or, in cold weather, of chocolate and cakes 

2 
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at home. The birthday of either of the two brothers would be 
kept more solemnly. Before he came down in the morning, a 
little table before his desk would be covered with a snowy napkin^ 
and upon the napkin would be placed our offerings. Always, 
there was a pipe with cunningly-worked stem and splendid bowl. 
Every working brother possessed a cupboard full of such pipes, 
and was as glad to be so richly stocked, as any English lady is 
when she is mistress of a wardrobe full of dresses. If it were not 
really so, we thought so, and were never interrupted in such 
thinking. To the pipe, we added any other trifles that we imagined 
likely to give pleasure, and some articles contributed by individuals 
out of th#ir own possessions. "We put a mighty nosegay in the 
background, and tricked out with flowers all our sacrifice. Then, 
when the good brother came down, of course we said many a kind 
thing to him, and had many a kind thing said to us. And in the 
afternoon we were repaid with perhaps a sail down the broad 
river to some celestial inn among the mountains and the vines, 
where we had real Malaga wine instead of cider, and cakes only 
fit to be eaten with such nectar. 

Very puerile, perhaps, all this was, but therefore, as a Dominie 
would say, most fit for pueri. I only know that under such dis- 
cipline our hearts were softened ; that we were, not in this instance 
only, but by the hundred and uniformly, tractable and loving, 
while the simple piety of the good brothers was so well recom- 
mended to us, that although they taught no other doctrine than 
the principles of Christian uprightness and charity, we learned as 
much of truth from them as could have been communicated even 
by any catechism I know — or don't know. 

I was a little rascal when I first went to New Unkraut, because 
my puerility had been, at other schools, discouraged and repressed ; 
the instincts with which I was created, had been stupidly opposed, 
and I was diverted into a condition for which the Creator never 
destined me. The liberty of growth encouraged at New Unkraut 
may have been extreme. I think it was not, but I will not pre- 
sume to decide upon the point. This only I have a right to 
testify, that from the hard work-days of the world whenever 
energies were called for, troubles grew thick, or temper came to 
be tried, I have always looked back with a strong affection to New 
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TJnkraut as the place in which I had learned the lessons that 
would help me best. 

Yes, that those lessons have been my best helpers, I am, in my 
grateful manhood, sure. When blight was gathering about the 
budding faculties, those true-hearted Moravians blew the blight 
away : and wretched indeed might have been the blossom but for 
them. Tou pedagogues, who cut and trim your children into 
shape, you know well enough that if you mend a rosebud with 
your pen-knives, you destroy that upon which you cut your mark. 
Water the roots, let the wind blow, and the sun shine, and the 
rains fall ; remove all that is hurtful, enrich the soil by which the 
plant is fed, but let the laws of nature take their course. If you 
know well, that you must act so by a rosebud which you wish to 
rear into a healthy blossom, why do you act with less care in your 
treatment of the budding mind and soul ? ' « 



DAWN. 

Night hath to God departed, prayer-laden. 

As when throngh antumn twilight homeward throng 
From the day's gleaning, maiden after maiden, 

Each with a full sheaf glad, so — with a song 
Awakening the lark — so pass along. 

Their bosoms hnrdened with a gathered store. 
The pleasant hours which to the night belong, 

And in the gamer of our God they pour 
Hopes, praises, pure resolres, fruits which the darkness bore. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE BEaiKTTING IS A BOEB — I TALL IKTO MISFOETITNE. 

I AM fond of Gardening. I like to dig. If among the ope- 
rations of the garden any need for such a work can be at anj 
time discovered or invented, I like to dig a hole. On the 3rd of 
March, 1849, 1 began a hole behind the kitchen wall, whereinto 
it was originally intended to transplant a plum-tree. The exercise 
was so much to my taste, that a strange humour impelled me to 
dig on. A fascination held me to the task. I neglected my 
business. I disappeared from the earth's surface. A boy who 
worked a basket by means of a rope and pulley, aided me ; so 
aided, I confined my whole attention to spade labour. The 
centripetal force seemed to have made me its especial victim. 1 
dug on until Autumn. In the beginning of November I observed 
that, upon percussion, the sound given by the floor of my pit was 
resonant. I did not intermit my labour, urged as I was by a 
mysterious instinct downwards. On applying my ear, I occa- 
sionally heard a subdued sort of rattle, which caused me to form 
a theory that the centre of the earth might be composed of mucus. 
In November, the ground broke beneath me into a hollow and I 
fell a considerable distance. I alighted on the box-seat of a 
four-horse coach, which happened to be running at that time 
immediately underneath. The coachman took no notice whatever 
of my sudden arrival by his side. He was so completely muffled 
up, that I could observe only the skilful way in which he mani- 
pulated reins and whip. The horses were yellow, I had seen no 
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more than this, when the guard's horn blew, and presently we 
pulled up at an inn. A waiter came out, and appeared to collect 
four bags from the passengers inside the coach. He then came 
round to me. 

"Dine here, sir?'* 

" Yes, certainly," said I. I like to dine — ^not the sole point of 
resemblance between myself and the great Johnson. 

" Trouble you for your stomach, sir." 

While the waiter was looking up with a polite stare into my 
puzzled face, my neighbour, the coachman, put one hand within 
his outer coat, as if to feel for money in his waistcoat pocket. 
Directly afterwards his fingers came again to light, and pulled 
forth an enormous sack. Notwithstanding that it was abnormally 
enlarged, I knew by observation of its form and texture that this 
was a stomach, with the oesophagus attached. This, then, the 
waiter caught as it was thrown down to him, and hung it carelessly 
over his arm, together with the four smaller bags (which I now knew 
to be also stomachs) collected from the passengers within the 
coach. I started up, and as I happened to look round, observed a 
skeleton face upon the shoulders of a gentleman who sat imme- 
diately behind my back. My own features were noticed at the 
same time by the guard, who now came forward, touching his hat. 

" Beg your pardon, sir, but youVe been and done it." 

"Done what?" 

" Why, sir, you should have booked your place, and not come 
up in this clandestine way. However, you've been and done it !" 

" My good man, what have I done ? " 

" Why, sir, the Baron Terroro's eyes had the box-seat, and I 
strongly suspect you've been and sat upon them." 

I looked involuntarily to see whether I had been sitting upon 
anything except the simple cushion. Truly enough, there was an 
eye, which I had crushed and flattened. 

" Only one," I said. 

" Worse for you, and better for him. The other eye had time 
to escape, and it will know you again, that's certain. Well, it's 
no business of mine. Of course you've no appetite now for 
dinner ? Better pay your fare, sir. To the Green Hippopotamus 
in Spectacles, where we put up, it's ten-and-six." 
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" Is there i^om inside P " I inquired. It was advisable to 
shrink from observation. 

" Yes, sir. The inside passengers are mostly skeleton. There's 
room for three, sir. Inside, one-pound-one." 

I paid the money, and became an inside passenger. 



CHAPTER 11. 

OF DIVISIONS WHICH OCCUB IN SKITZLAND — I AM TAKEN TP. 

Pbofzssob Essig's Lectures on Anatomy had so fortified me, 
that I did not shrink from entering the Skitzton coach. It con- 
tained living limbs, loose or attached to skeletons in other respects 
bare, except that they were clothed with broadcloth garments, cut 
after the English fashion. One passenger only had a complete 
face of flesh, he had also one living hand; the other hand I 
guessed was bony, because it was concealed in a glove obviously 
padded. By observing the fit of his clothes, I came to a con- 
clusion that this gentleman was stuffed throughout ; that all his 
limbs, except the head and hand, were artificial. Two pairs of 
Legs, in woollen stockings, and a pair of Ears, were in a 
comer of the coach, and in another comer there were nineteen or 
twenty Scalps. 

I thought it well to look astonished at nothing, and, having 
pointed in a careless maimer to the scalps, asked what might be 
their destination ? The person with the Face and Hand replied 
to me ; and although evidently himself a gentleman, he addressed 
me with a tone of unconcealed respect. 

" They are going to Skitzton, sir, to the hair-dresser's." 

" Yes, to be sure," I said. " They are to make Natural Skin 
Wigs. I might have known." 

" I beg your pardon, sir. There is a ball to-morrow night at 
Culmsey. But the gentry do not like to employ village barbers^ 
and therefore many of the better class of people send their hair 
to Skitzton, and receive it back by the return coach properly cut 
and curled." 
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"OV'saidL "Ah! Oh, indeed 1" 

" Dinners, gentlemen ! '' said a voice at the window, and the 
waiter handed in four stomachs, now tolerahlj well fiUed. Each 
passenger received his property, and pulling open his chest with 
as much composure as if he were unbuttoning his waistcoat, 
restored his stomach, with a dinner in it, to the right position. 
Then the reckonings were paid, and the coach started. 

I thought of mj garden, and much wished that somebody could 
throw Professor Essig down the hole that I had dug. A few 
things were to be met with in Skitzland which would rather 
puzzle him. They puzzled me ; but I took refuge in silence, and 
BO fortified, protected my ignorance from an exposure. 

" You are going to Court, sir, I presume ? " said my Pace and 
Hand friend, after a short pause. His was the only mouth in the 
coach, excepting mine, so that he was the only passenger able to 
enter into conversation. 

" My dear sir," I replied, " let me be frank with you. I have 
arrived here unexpectedly out of another world. Of the manners 
and customs, nay, of the very nature of the people who inhabit this 
country, I know nothing. For any information you can give me, 
1 shall be very grateful." 

My friend smiled incredulity, and said, 

" Whatever you are pleased to profess, I will believe. "What 
you are pleased to feign a wish for, I am proud to furnish. In 
Skitzland, the inhabitants, until they come of age, retain that 
illustrious appearance which you have been so fortunate as never 
to have lost. During the night of his twenty-first birth-day, each 
Skitzlander loses the limbs which up to that period have received 
from hinl no care, no education. Of those neglected parts the 
skeletons alone remain, but all those organs which he has employed 
sufficiently, continue unimpaired. I, for example, devoted to the 
study of the law, forgot all occupation but to think, to use my 
senses, and to write. I rarely used my legs, and therefore Nature 
has deprived me of them." 

" But," I observed, "it seems that in Skitzland you are able to 
take yourselves to pieces." 

" No one has that power, sir, more largely than yourself. 
What organs we have we can detach on any service. When 
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dispersed, a simple force of Nature directs all corresponding 
members whitber to fly tbat tbey may re-assemble." 

"If tbey can fly," I asked, "why are they sent in coaches? 
There were a pair of eyes on the box seat." 

" Simply for safety against accidents. Eyes flying alone are 
likely to be seized by birds, and incur many dangers. They are 
sent, therefore, usually under protection, like any other valuable 
parcel." 

" Do many accidents occur ? " 

" Very few. For mutual protection, and also because a single 
member is often all that has been left existing of a feUow Skitz- 
lander, our laws, as you, sir, know much better than myself, 
estimate the destruction of any part absent on duty from its 
skeleton as a crime equivalent to murder " 

After this I held my tongue. Presently my friend again 
inquired whether I was going up to Court ? 

" Why should I go to Court ? " 

" Oh, sir, it pleases you to be facetious. You must be aware 
that any Skitzlander who has been left by Nature in possession of 
every limb, sits in the Assembly of the Perfect, or the Upper 
House, and receives many state emoluments and dignities." 

" Are there many members of that Upper Assembly ? " 

" Sir, there were forty-two. But if you are now travelling to 
claim your seat, the number will be raised to forty-three." 

" The Baron Terroro— •' ' I hinted. 

" My brother, sir. His eyes are on the box seat under my 
care. Undoubtedly he is a member of the Upper House." 

I was now anxious to get out of the coach as soon as possible. 
My wish was fulfilled after the next pause. One Eye, followed by 
six Pairs of Arms, with strong hard Hands belonging . to them, 
flew in at the window, I was collared ; the door was opened, and 
all hands were at work to drag me out and away. The twelve 
Hands whisked me through the air, while the one Eye sailed 
before us, like an old bird, leader of the flight. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

in IlfFBISOBMENI AND TBIAL FOB MUBSES. 

"What sort of sky have they in Skitdand ? Our earth oyer- 
arcbes them, and, as the sunlight fiJters through, it causes a 
subdued illumination with very pure raya. Skitzland ia situated 
nearly in the centre of our glohe, it hangs there like a ahrunkeu 
kernel in the middle of a nutshell. The height from Skitzland to 
the overarchiug canopy is great ; so great, that if I had not fallen 
personally from above the firmament, 1 should have considered it 
to be a blue sky similar to ours. At night it is quite dark ; but 
during the day there ia an appearance ia the Heaven of white 
spots ; their glistening reminded me of stars. I noticed them 
as I was being conveyed to prison by the strong arms of justice, 
for it was by a detachment of members from the Skitzton police 
that I was now hurried aloug. The air was very warm, and 
corroborated tho common observation of an increase of heat as 
you get into the pith of our planet. The theory of Central Fire, 
however, is, you. perceive, quite overturned by my esperience. 

"We alighted near tho outskirts of a largo and busy town. 
Through its streets I was dragged publicly, much stared at, and 
much Bturiug. The street life was one busy night-mare of dis- 
jointed limbs. Professor Esaig, could he liavo been dragged 
through Skitzton, would have dehvered his farewell lecture upon 
hia return. " Gentlemen, Puit Ihum — Fuit Ischium — Fuit 
Kacrum — Anatomy has lost her seat among the sciences. My 
occupation's gone." Professor On-en's book " On the Nature of 
Limbs," must contain in the nest edition, an appendix " Upon 
Limbs in Skit/land." I was dragged through the streets, and all 
that I saw there, in the present age of little faith, 1 dare not tell 
you. I was dragged through the streets to prison and there duly 
chained, after having been subjected to the scrutiny of about fifty 
couples of eyes drawn up in a liue witbin the prison door. I was 
chained in a dark cell, a cell so dark that 1 could very faintly 
perceive the figure of Boms being who was m^ companioa 
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Whether this individual had ears wherewith to hear, and mouth 
wherewith to answer me, I could not see, but at a venture I 
addressed him. My thirst for information was unconquerable ; I 
began, therefore, immediately with a question : 

" Friend, what are those stars which we see shining in the sky 
at mid-day ? !' 

An awful groan being an unsatisfactory reply, I asked again. 

" Man, do not mock at misery. You will yourself be one of 
them." 

" The Teachers shall shine like Stars in the Firmament." I 
have a propensity for teaching, but was puzzled to discover how 
I could give so practical an illustration of the text of Eichte. 

" Believe me," I said, " I am strangely ignorant. Explain 
yourself." „ 

He answered with a hollow voice : 

"Murderers are shot up out of mortars into the sky, and 
stick there. Those white, glistening specks, they are their 
skeletons." 

Justice is prompt in Skitzland. I was tried incredibly fast by 
a jury of twelve men who had absolutely heads. The judges had 
nothing but brain, mouth, and ear. Three powerful tongues 
defended me, but as they were not suffered to talk nonsense, they 
had little to say. The whole case was too clear to be talked into 
cloudiness. Baron Terroro, in person deposed, that he had sent 
his eyes to see a friend at Culmsey, and that they were returning 
on the Skitzton coach, when I, illegally, came with my whole bulk 
upon the box-seat, which he occupied. That one of his eyes was, 
in that manner, totally destroyed, but that the other eye, having 
escaped, identified me, and brought to his brain intelligence of 
the calamity which had befallen. He deposed further, that 
having received this information, he despatched his uncrushed eye 
with arms from the police-office, and accompanied with several 
members of the detective force, to capture the offender, and to 
procure the fuU proo& of my crime. A sub-inspector of the 
Skitzton Police then deposed that he sent three of his faculties, 
with his mouth, eye, and ear, to meet the coach. That the driver, 
consisting only of a stomach and hands, had been unable to 
observe what passed. That the guard, on the contrary, had taxed 
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me with my deed, that he had seen me rise from my seat upon the 
murdered eye, and that he had heard me make confession of my 
guilt. The guard was brought next into court, and told his tale. 
Then I was called upon for my defence. If a man wearing a 
cloth coat and trousers, and talking excellent English, were to 
plead at the Old Bailey that he had broken into some citizen's 
premises accidentally by falling from the moon, his tale would be 
received in London as mine was in Skitzton. I was severely re- 
primanded for my levity, and ordered to be silent. The judge 
summed up and the jury found me Guilty. The judge, who had 
put on the black cap before the verdict was pronounced, held out 
no hope of mercy, and straightway sentenced me to death, accord- 
ing to the laws and usage of the realm. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE LAST HOTIES OF THE CONDEMNED IN SEITZLAND — 

I AM EXECUTED. 

The period which intervenes between the sentence and exe- 
cution of a criminal in Skitzland, is not longer than three hours. 
In order to increase the terror of death bv contrast, the condemned 
man is suffered to taste at the table of life from which he is 
banished, the most luscious viands. AH the attainable enjoyment 
that his wit can ask for, he is allowed to have, during the three 
hours before he is shot, like rubbish, oflf the fields of Skitzland. 

Under guard, of course, I was now to be led whithersoever I 
desired. 

Several churches were open. They never are all shut in Skitz- 
ton. I was taken into one. A man with heart and life was 
preaching. People with hearts were in some pews ; people with 
brains, in others ; people with ears only, in some. In a neigh- 
bouring church, there was a popular preacher, a skeleton with life. 
His congregation was a crowd of ears, and nothing more. 

There was a day performance at the Opera. I went to that. 
Pine lungs and mouths possessed the stage, and afterwards there 
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was a great bewilderment with legs. I was surprised to notice 
that many of the most beautiful ladies were carried in and out, 
and lifted about like dolls. My guides sneered at my pretence 
of ignorance, when I asked why this was. But they were bound 
to please me in all practicable ways, so they informed me, although 
somewhat pettishly. It seems that in Skitzland; ladies who possess 
and have cultivated only their good looks, lose, at the age of 
twenty-one, all other endowments. So they become literally 
dolls, but dolls of a superior kind ; for they can not only open 
and shut their eyes, but also sigh ; wag slowly with their heads, 
and sometimes take a pocket-handkerchief out of a bag, and 
drop it. But as their limbs are powerless, they have to be 
lifted and dragged about after the fashion that excited my 
astonishment. 

I said then, "Let me see the poor." They took me to a 
workhouse. The- men, there, were all yellow ; and they wore 
a dress which looked as though it were composed of asphalte ; it 
had also a smell like that of pitch. I asked for explanation of 
these things. 

A superintendent of police remarked that I was losing oppor- 
tunities of real enjoyment for the idle purpose of persisting in my 
fable of having dropped down from the sky. However, I com- 
pelled him to explain to me what was the reason of these things. 
The information I obtained, was briefly this : — that Nature, in 
Skitzland, never removes the stomach. Every man has to feed 
himself; and the necessity for finding food, joined to the necessity 
for buying clothes, is a mainspring whereby the whole clockwork 
of civiKsed life is kept in motion. Wow, if a man positively 
cannot feed arid clothe himself, he becomes a pauper. He then 
goes to the workhouse, where he has his stomach filled with a 
cement. That stopping lasts a life-time, and he thereafter needs 
no food. His body, however, becomes yellow by the superfluity 
of bile. The yellow-boy, which is the Skitzland epithet for 
pauper, is at the same time provided with a suit of clothes. The 
clothes are of a material so tough that they can be worn unre- 
paired for more than eighty years. The pauper is now freed from 
care, but were he in this state cast loose upon society, since he 
has not that stimulus to labour which excites industry in other 
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men, lie would become an element of danger in the state. Nature 
no longer compelling him to work, the law compels him. The 
remainder of his life is forfeit to the uses of his country. He 
labours at the workhouse, costing nothing more than the expense 
of lodging, after the first inconsiderable outlay for cement where- 
with to plug his stomach, and for the one suit of apparel. 

When we came out of the workhouse, all the bell^ in the town 
were tolling. The superintendent told me that I had sadly 
frittered away time, for I had now no more than half an hour to 
live. Upon that I leaned my back against a post, and asked him 
to prepare me for my part in the impending ceremony by giving 
me a little information on the subject of executions. 

I found that it was usual for a man to be executed with great 
ceremony upon the spot whereon his crime had been committed. 
That in case of rebellions or tumults in the provinces, when large 
numbers were not unfrequently condemned to death, the sentence 
of the law was carried out in the chief towns' of the disturbed 
districts. That large numbers of people were thus sometimes 
discharged from a single market-place, and that the repeated 
strokes appeared to shake, or crack, or pierce in some degree that 
portion of the sky towards which the artillery had been directed. 
I here at once saw that I had discovered the true cause of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes ; and this shows how great light may be 
thrown upon theories concerning the hidden constitution of this 
earth, by going more deeply into the matter of it than had 
been done by any one before I dug my hole. Our volcanoes, it is 
now proved, are situated over the market-places of various pro- 
vincial towns in Skitzland. When a revolution happens, the 
rebels are shot up, — discharged from mortars by means of an 
explosive material evidently far more powerful than our gun- 
powder or gun-cotton ; and they are pulverised by the friction in 
grinding their way through the earth. How simple and easy 
truth appears, when we have once arrived at it. 

The sound of muffled drums approached us, and a long proces- 
sion turned the comer of a street. I was placed in the middle 
of it, — Baron Terror© by my side. All then began to float so 
rapidly away, that I was nearly left alone, when forty arms came 
back and collared me. It was considered to be a proof of my 
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refractory disposition that I would make no use of my innate power 
of flight. I was therefore dragged in this procession swiftly 
through the air, drums playing, fifes lamenting. 

We alighted on the spot where I had fallen, and the hole 
through which I had come I saw above me. It was very small, 
but the light from above shining more vividly through it made it 
look, with its rough edges^ like a crumpled moon. A quantity of 
some explosive liquid was poured into a large mortar, which had 
been erected (under the eye of Baron Terroro) exactly where my 
misfortune happened. I was then thrust in, the Baron ramming 
me down, and pounding with a long stock or pestle upon my 
head in a noticeably vicious manner. The Baron then cried 
" Pire ! " and as I shot out, in the midst of a blaze, I saw him 
looking upward. 



CHAPTER V. 

MT EETBKGB ON THE SKITZL ANDERS. 

By great good fortime, they had planted their artillery so well, 
that I was fired up through my hole again, and alighted in my 
own garden just a little singed. My first thought was to run to 
an adjoining bed of vegetable marrows. Thirty vegetable marrows 
and two pumpkins I rained down to astonish the Skitzlanders, 
and I fervently hope that one of them may have knocked out the 
remainiQg eye of my vindictive enemy the Baron. I then went 
into the pantry, and obtained a basket full of eggs, and having 
rained these down upon the Skitzlanders, I left them. 

It was after breakfast when I went down to Skitzland, and I 
came back while the dinner-bell was ringing. 



SCHOLASTIC. 



I IT AS remarking to Mrs. Green — my wife — otily a few evenings 
ago, how yerj greatly English schools seem to have altered since 
I was myself a hoy. It is quite pleasing to ohaerve, at certain 
seasons of the year, the affectionate disposition whicii peeps tkrough 
the advertisements, and shines out of the prospectuses of a, large 
class of scho pi masters, who used not to be at all affectionate in 
my yonng days. This ia the March of Mind, Mrs. G., I said ; 
mark my words, this is the march of mind. Boys are no longer 
pinched and bruised between hard dumpling in the belly and bard 
cane upon the back, at cheap scliools in the provinces. School 
life is now so happy — as I see by the advertisements — that we 
shall be unkind if we send our dear George and our Caroline 
Amelia to any place where they give holidays. It would be harsh 
in us to call them away from parental care, with acres of grounds, 
gardens, and trout streams ; from sisty-roomed mansions and the 
choicest of good living, to parental care in our little villa, with 
its perch or two of garden ground, our leg-of-mutton dinner, imd 
our bread-and-butter tea. My dear, it would be positively cruel, 
and I do think that those gentlemen are highly considerate who 
advertise "No Vacations." 

Here, my dear, I continued, is a, gentleman whose school, I dare 
gay, is a good one in the teaching way, who " Eespectfully invites 
• parents and guardians who have youths to put to school, to inspect 
his mansion of sixty rooms, with grounds of thirty-three acres, 
comprising howling- green, cricket-grounds, fish-pond, rookery, 
chesnut grove, eitensive gardens, and trout-stream, affording ex- 
cellent and safe bathing for the pupils." How I call that ducal. 
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Enormously expensive, you say, Mrs. Green. No, I think not. 
The terms are not advertised ; but, here is another with a priced 
catalogue of advantages, " The highest references given:" mark, 
Mrs. Qreen, the highest. "The house and grounds are extensive." 
So is the education. It " comprises Qreek, Latin, Prench and 
German by Natives, Mathematics, Drawing, Mapping, Globes," 
and so on. There are no extras, the cost is only twenty pounds 
a year, and as for diet, only fancy sit, Matilda, " Diet unlimited, 
and of the best description." 

I consider that I may take this for about the best description of 
diet : Breakfast : — tea, coffee, or chocolate, rolls and cold toast, 
ham, devilled turkey, eggs, and so forth, witl^ a plain joint or two 
on the sideboard. A delicate hot lunch : — veal cutlet, perhaps, 
with biscuits, and a glass or two of genuine Madeira. Dinner : — 
turtle soup and sherbet, turbot, champagne, butcher's meat, game, 
and pastry, with good hothouse pineapple, grapes, and nuts, to 
keep the boys engaged over their claret. Afterwards, a cup of 
strong tea with a bit of muffin. If any doubt can be entertained 
whether the free run of a diet of this kind — diet unlimited, and 
of the best description — can be provided for the money (twenty 
pounds a year) we have only to apply to " the highest references." 
"We post letters of reference to Her Most Gracious Majesty, His 
Boyal Highness Prince Albert, or the Prime Minister, Lord 
Palmerston — and wait their answer. Nothing can be fairer. 

Indeed, I do not find that twenty pounds a year is to be con- 
sidered as the cheapest rate at which a man can undertake to feed 
and teach a boy during a year. What am I to think of this 
advertisement ? 

ECONOMY. — Mr. Lean's Boarding School, Short Common, Hungerford. 
Terms per Quarter 41. 4s. Will be re-opened on Jan. 17. Note this. 

I thought it was worth noting, and did note it : nevertheless, 
as I see no promise advertised, I shall not send our George to 
Mr. Lean. But I am very strongly disposed to think that the 
following advertisement describes a school that will work wonders 
with our Caroline Amelia. That girl, Mrs. Green, is a good, free- 
hearted girl ; but she is a romp. I saw her last week scrambling 
up the pear-tree ; she wants a proper sense of her own dignity, 
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which she might pick up from the lady who describes herself in 
the announcement following. 

EDUCATION of a superior order, in a first-class establishment, conducted 
by a lady pre-eminently qualified by her experience, attainments, and 
sphere in which she has moved to convey by example, as well as by precept, 
a high-toned education, accomplishments and bearing, so necessary for a yoimg 
lady moving in good society. Particular attention is given for the attainment 
of a refined English accent 

It is a high privilege to have a daughter to send (and fifty 
pounds that can be paid over) to a lady more than eminently 
" qualified by her sphere in which she has moved to convey by 
example high-toned accomplishments, so necessary for a young 
lady moving in good society." They always " move " in good 
society ; never stagnate, never become dummies. Then how de- 
lightful it will be when our girl, who now shouts like a child about 
the house, comes home at Midsummer with a refined English 
accent ? English accents stand in so much need of refining. 

As much freedom from all that is vulgar, and as much contempt 
of the mob, is to be fouud in the announcement issued by a school- 
master in Ireland who keeps a day-school at two-pence hal^enny 
a week. A copy of the schoolmaster's advertisement was sent to 
me some time ago, and I am reminded of it by the lady of pre- 
eminent attainments and experience. Thady Murphy's proclama- 
tion is a piece of ornamental penmanship, which begins with a 
Psalm in short hand, two quotations from Shakspeare, and some 
other matter ; then runs thus : 

EDUCATION. — To show the age the very fashion of the time, its form and 
pressure, THADY MURPHY, Mercantile, Mathematical and Scientific 
Scholiast, Plain, occult, fashionable, ornamental ^nttnail and general amanu- 
ensis, will open SCHOOL in Shannon Street on Monday. He avers that his 
best exertions shall be used in order to elucidate the Branches he professes 
which he deems will more inoontestably authenticate his abilities than the 
most pompous prospectus, his terms will be moderate, and attention most 
assiduous. Knowing that malevolent petty-fogging Pedants are hostile to 
true merit, he openly defies competition, solicits literary discussion, and will 
never shrink from the most critical investigation. Read : it mat conoebn 
Ton I Inhabitants of Bandon, I appeal to your discernment and conscience, 
claiming your kind patronage only in proportion to my merit as a general 
scholar and my care and ability as a monitor. There are three ways of knowing 
a GENERAL scholar, viz. by works of genius Scriptic, documentary and oral 
arguments. I am willing to have my course of Eduoation tested either way, 
but if you employ an ignorant vulgar Pedant merely because he happens to 
be a favourite of the mob, you discover a morbid apathy to the wel&re of 
your children, and that yourselves are sunk in deplorable carelessness, in 
ignorance and barbarity. 

p2 
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My wife being at this point sunk in sleep, I said no more to her, 
and have since that evening had no opportunity of showing my 
scholastic information orally. Because, however, the matter has 
much occupied my mind, I have put down these remarks, and 
proceed to display some other of my researches in a documentary 
or scriptic form. I am not apathetic, ignorant, or barbarous. I 
care about the welfare of my children, and have spent much time 
during the Christmas holidays over announcements and prospec- 
tuses. Such lights as I have found amongst them ought, without 
doubt, to be set upon a hill. 

Can any parent resist the tempting offers of affection for his 
offspring which, at the season of universal 'good-will, fill daily 
three or four advertising columns of the Times ? It is not only 
that our boys are beckoned to their tasks with a sweet smile by 
every teacher who announces the day on which he " will be happy 
to receive his young friends ;" it is a great deal more. One kind 
lady of high connections is, I observe, absolutely desirous of adopt- 
ing two young ladies ; and she puts her intention, as she should, 
in a distinct way in small capitals before the public. This lady 
tells us that she is " desirous of adopting two totjng ladles 
into her domestic establishment. She has resided as finishing 
governess in an Ambassador's family abroad, where she presented 
her pupils in the drawing-room, and is still in correspondence 
with families who held the highest positions in Louis Philippe's 
Court." 

There is nobility — though to be sure chiefly French nobility — 
in this. 

The following is characterised rather by sweetness : 

ANT Christian gentleman desirous to have his daughter's educational 
course finished, may hear of a good, select school conducted on principles 
of piety and love. 

A select school of piety and love — a circle of selected Chris* 
tians* Happy the father who has a daughter qualified for 
admission among the elect in such a Paradise, It very properly 
is called a Qood school, and I should be disposed to say of it what 
I find appended to a more business-like scholastic advertisement : 
" This would suit parties deprived of maternal care." 

There are so many advertisements, however, suited to mother- 
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less " parties," that I am sure orphanhood ought never to be felt 
by children. I see that for from fourteen to sixteen guineas a 
year, little children can have " education and matebnal caee,*' 
without extras or holidays. " The pupils are carefully initiated in 
every elementary branch of Christian instruction — including 
music, singing, drawing, and Trench." It will be seen here that 
music, singing, drawing, and French, are included among Christian 
graces. I need not point out what an enlarged sense of duty 
mus1<, in such a school, accompany maternal cares. 

Who would not give twenty, pounds a year to take his meals 
with Mrs. P. ? She is a lady, perhaps, not partial to noise, who 
advertises more especially for children with weak lungs. " The 
pupils at all times take their meals with Mrs. P. Terms twenty 
pounds a year. 'No extras or vacations." The climate being 
" remarkably favourable for weak lungs," we have here the very 
thing for a consumptive child ; the more especially as there are no 
vacations to compel return into less wholesome air. 

But now I talk about consumption, I must in fairness remark 
that among other advantages possessed by a large class of private 
schools in our day, is the fact that they monopolise all the most 
incontestably salubrious sites in the country. Indeed, I was not 
previously aware how many localities in this island are " proverbial 
for salubrity," and it is most interesting to remark how they are 
now all occupied by schools. Thus, for example, I am told that 
while at one school, I may have the " highest references to parents, 
guardians, and foreigners of distinction, whose sons and connec- 
tions are now doing honour to their parents and principal, in the 
various professions and callings of life, viz., army, na\ry, church, 
law, physic, merchants' houses. Stock Exchange, bankers, agri- 
culture, &c. The situation is proverbial for health, shaded, high 
and dry ; and the scenery, grounds, &c., for recreation, picturesque, 
and beautiful." As for the picturesque. Dr. Syntax need not have 
gone out of his chair in search of it. A catalogue of the most 
charming scenes in England could be made any day out of the 
school advertisements. Evidently nothing is easier than to have 
a "sound, extensive, select, and guarded education, imparted at" 
a " very commodious and delightfully situate institution." 

I am only puzzled in my choice. Knowing the cost of bread 
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and meat, I feel ashamed to trespass on the generosity of the 
wedded couple advertising " BoiLBD akd EDUOiLTioK for Yonf G 
Ladies and Gentlbmbit (indusiye terms — no vacations — from 
thirteen to sixteen pounds per annum) ; " but, on the other hand, 
I feel equal unwillingness to obtrude a child who might prove 
unsuitable, upon the lady who '^ as she chiefly desires to secure 
suitable companions to two young pupils now under her charge, 
would mention forty-flve guineas per annum." Mrs. and Miss 
Wicks have care enough upon their minds : how could I add the 
trouble of a child of mine, when they announce that already " the 
religious instruction, health, and morals of the pupils are objects 
of unceasing solicitude ? " Nor would I at any time consent 
that my son George should help to weigh down to his grave " a 
literary gentleman of high standing in society," who must clearly 
be wearing his brain down at the top of an establishment where, 
among other things, " gentlemanly association, and a climate of 
unequalled salubrity, are objects of anxious parental solicitude." 
More than enough care it is for this literary gentleman to keep 
an anxious fatherly look-out upon the weather, which must indeed 
have given him, of late, much pain and trouble by its numerous 
irregularities. 

Shuddering as I always do at the sight of a genteel boy, I am 
precluded of course from putting myself in communication with 
the " clergyman who is educating his own sons," and who " has 
an opening this Christmas for two or three genteel Boys to study 
with them." Do I misunderstand the offer of " a gentleman, of 
very high attainments, as well as great experience in tuition," 
who is " about to proceed to his curacy " where " the neighbour- 
hood is beautiful and society of the aristocratic rank ? " While 
I can put my daughter in a " residence replete with every com- 
fort," or secure to my son, for twenty-two guineas a year, 
emulative education with " the table liberally supplied, and every 
domestic indulgence afforded," (including, of course, French- 
toast, or sugar on his bread and butter,) what need I care whether 
the society out of doors be composed of the aristocratic rank or 
of the democratic file ? 

For my own part I wish myself a coal-merchant and a widower, 
since I have met with a special request from a first-rate school- 
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mistress that A Goal-merchant would enter into a reciprocal 
engagement with her, allow her to be a mother to his daughter, 
and address to her at the post-office, corner of Oxford-street. 

Another offer of reciprocal terms I am unable clearly to com- 
prehend, namely this one : 

TO SCHOOLS. — Wanted to Placb the Son of a Gentleman in an es- 
tablishment where the servioea of a Dancing Master will be required, on 
reciprocal terms. 

I suppose that the gentleman in question — ^being perplexed, as 
I am, with the multitude of eligible offers — has resolved to let 
chance guide him in his choice of schools. Therefore, as a man 
may say desperately that he will marry the first maiden he sees if 
she will have him, so this gentleman has offered his son to the 
first school of which he hears that it requires a dancing master. 

This theory leaves the "reciprocal terms" unexplained. I 
think, however, that the brevity required in an advertisement may 
be the cause of this and of much other obscurity. Thus, when I 
examine schools as they are described at length in their pros- 
pectuses, I shall no doubt more fully understand their respective 
characters and find it not so difficult to make my choice. 

Here, we have elegant mansions in copper-plate, affectionate 
addresses and reports presented to parents and friends of pupils. 
Testimonials equal to anything in the repertoire of Mr. HoUoway 
or Mr. Eowland, and such writing, interspersed with Latin, as 
the schoolmaster alone is able to strike* off. A gentleman who 
lays much stress upon the washing of his boys, beautifully says, 
that under his system " Everything is in the youth's favour. The 
vis vita acts with the greatest energy, while nervo-electric currents 
are generated, not only in quantities but in a high state of tension. 
The body, at this period, is in the best possible condition for being 
built up in harmony with the organic laws. K these laws are 
obeyed — the comer-stone of which the Intellectual and Emotive 
are built — the basis, in short, of which the others are the Column 
and the Capital — the great ends of Education can be properly 
accomplished. A rapid evolution of mental power will be mani- 
fested; every kind of Intellectual exertion will become easy — 
mens sana in corpore sano — and improvement, with a giant stride 
be the un&iling result. Under training of the kind recommended 
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the Men of the tiezt Generation would be organically stronger, 
and intellectuallj mightier, and more impressionable for all that 
is great and lofty in the advancing movements of society, than 
can possibly be the case when the importance of the skin — the 
great Lung of the Body — is little appreciated." It is the desire 
of this gentleman, by water inside and out, to extricate from the 
bodies of his pupils *' vast quantities of slimed up morbid matters," 
and to develope them by *^ setting free from static equilibrium 
dynamic currents of the electric fluid." 

There is something.in this prospectus so fiiscinating, something 
so Homeric in its grasp of subject and its loftiness of style, it 
contains within itself so perfectly every character by which a fine 
prospectus ought to be distinguished) that I shall do well to regard 
it as a model. I do this the more readily, because it was given to 
me some time ago, with an assurance that the school itself was 
large, and very much better than the prospectus might induce one 
to suppose. To me that seemed enormous praise ; but it would 
seem fair praise to scoflers. The school may or may not still 
exist : but, if it be existing still, and these quotations should be 
recognised by any one as part of a prospectus that continues to 
be issued, let them not be regarded as bombast and humbug. 
Humbug is the strained expression of good thoughts, and differs 
often from enthusiastic language only in the motive which pro- 
duces it. As for bombast, even the great Doctor Johnson was 
not free from it. I should be very sorry if anybody were to be so 
perverse as to convert my praise of advertisements and prospec- 
tuses into condemnation of men and women about whom I know 
nothing whatever. As a class, the teachers of our children are 
ill-paid. In their advertisements and their prospectuses they 
often seek to trick us of our favour by the use of baits which we 
demand to swallow, and which they very often — if they would not 
starve — are forced to throw to us. 

Others may think diflerently; but it suits me, and it suits 
thousands, admirably, to be told that our sons at a given school 
shall view English "through an Ideologic or Boot medium," to 
have what all must own to be a sensible method of teaching 
expounded in this fashion : — " As Language is the transmitter of 
thought, if words are not understood there is an end to the 
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reception of Ideas. Every word has a meaning, for there was 
always a reason or necessity for its being formed. The meaning — 
the THiKa, the Something, Anything talked about, is 
stamped upon every word, if we can only read the Inscription : 
and to learn to read this Inscription, as far as our own tongue is 
concerned, is the great End of Education." We like big 
sentences ; surely it is a good thing to know that a school does 
not omit Physical Qeography from its prospectus ; but how good 
it is in our eyes when the lean word is larded with tornados, 
craters, and simooms. "Mountain chains,". says my prospectus, 
" fire-spitting craters, and river systems ; Savannahs, Llanos, and 
red expanses of sand ; the Ocean with its bulging tidal wave ; the 
Atmosphere with its simoom and angry tornados ; the isothermal 
lines with their relations to vegetables, animals, and to man, are a 
few of the topics which a modem course of Geography embraces." 

At the bottom of this prospectus is a note from a barrister-at- 
law, who coincides with me, for he says, " The educational pro- 
gramme, I need not say, is, to my mind, pbeeect." If all the 
world were to differ from me, and what is more, were to persuade 
me and convince me that everything I. have here quoted as good, 
has in it some element of the absurd, I could still face the world 
and ask, how came this element of the absurd into the sanctuary 
of the school-room ? 

Eor, the school-room is a sanctuary, and the true teacher is a 
high priest. There is no nobler, no sublimer office in the world 
than to be earnestly and worthily the teacher of a child. If we 
thought so, if we acted commonly upon a sense of what true 
education means, should we have teachers advertising and 
addressing us, puffing like tailors all about us, whenever we went 
out shopping in the school-market ? Schools have improved, 
facilities of education have increased a thousandfold within the 
last hundred years. Absurd as may be the passages I have been 
praising, true as it may be that some of them can only have been 
prompted by the spirit of cant or meanness to which it may be 
said that they appeal, stiU I do not doubt that behind the bad 
taste of some of them, there lies hidden right feeling and know- 
ledge. They are not all bad schools which heap their nonsense at 
this season on our tables. The four or five advertising columns 
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of the ^' Times " througli which the teachers speak, are not indeed 
informed with wisdom ; perhaps one might not easily infer from 
them that, 'Hhe teachers shall shine like stars in the firmament." 
Though many have emancipated themselves from old fetters in 
their schools, and stand at home in just relation to their pupils, 
yet it often happens that in their outer intercourse with parents 
they are unable to move freely, or to walk erect and fearless ; 
they roust do as they see neighbours doing, stoop to propitiate 
their customers — 

" And custom lies upon them with a weight, 
Heayy as frost, and deep almost as life ! " 

"For my own part I shall think well before I entrust any teacher 
with the training of my George or Caroline Amelia. The teacher 
I select shaU be at least one who is worthy to be called my friend. 
He shall be one who is, in worth of character, if not in cash, at 
least my equal. To such a teacher I will give my confidence and 
my respect. ^Tbis I will do so frankly, that if everybody did the 
same, the schoolmaster would never again seek to entice ladies 
and gentlemen to walk up, by sounding a trumpet for himself, 
and playing Merry- Andrew during the vacation at his school- 
room door. 



BLACK MONDAY. 

OnTBrnB the coach on one Black Mondny morning, two hoiira 
before aunriae, I found Phipps and ButtonB — a boy whose reiil 
name waa Woodcoclt— Uuttona in a thin old-fashioned great-eoafc, 
and a worsted comforter, behind the coachman, and Phippa in a 
thick eoat and beavy wrapper, with hia mouth lost behind his 
ample folds of handkerchief, upon the bos eeat. Phippa wore 
warm hair gloves ; Buttooa old Berlins carefully mended. 
'■ Hollo Tub ! " they cried, aa I scrambled np to them, " Hollo 
Tub ! " I was called Tub from my shape at that time, " Hollo 
Buttons ! " I answered, " Hollo Phippa ! " ajid then we all said 
"Here'a a go!" We didn't say more just then, for Phippa'a 
father and inine were there to see ua off, and Buttona's mother — 
Buttons had no father. Buttona's mother — such a pale woman ahti 
was — Iiad come out at that time in the morning to see Euttoflfi 
off, and when the ladder was put up for some paaaengera to mount 
by, if ahe didn't clamber up and put her arms roiind him and kiaa 
tiim ! Buttons turned scarlet, and looked aside at Phipps, Phippa 
looked at me and laughed, but somehow I remembered my mother's 
coming to my bedside overnight, so that when Buttons made up 
a mouth and kissed hia mother back two or three timea in spite 
of UB, 1 didn't sneer aa Phipps did when the coach drove off, but 
got out my dinner and began to cat a sandwich. 

At Putney, Pullet was in waiting, and wanted to get up and 
make a third upon the box. " There's only room for two you 
know," aaid Phipps. — '' There's room for three when two are boys, 
especially with a thin coacliee," aaid Pullet, Coaeliee was fat 
and liked the notion. "Besides," cried Pullet, "here'a my pea- 
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shooter, and I've got such a jolly pocketful of peas." — " Up with 
you," we all cried, Phipps foremost*. — " Well," said the coachman, 
" you're a bold boy to carry a peashooter, Black Monday. But 
you mustn't do that, though." Pullet was firing into the flanks 
of rthe horses, and making the coach go awfully. Railroads have 
abolished peashooters by this time, I suppose, but in my young 
days it was always considered part of our equipment when we 
went home on the coach top — eight or ten together — for the 
holidays, to carry peashooters and blow split peas at the passers- 
by, and into open windows, or against closed windows at which 
any one was sitting, as we rattled over the stones of any country 
town. When we stopped to change horses we attacked the 
ostlers, and the landlord of the inn, and the more irascible of the 
passengers who happened to get down to drink a glass of ale or 
stretch their legs. As for the coachman and guard, if they 
scolded now and then, we got up a hailstorm for their own 
exclusive service. On the way home that was very well ; but on 
Black Monday, on the way to school, when a word from a 
passenger as the coach stopped at Millstone Hall would subject 
our own flanks to savage peppering, a peashooter on Black 
Monday was indeed a bold conception. Nobody but Pullet would 
have thought of bringing one ; being brought, however, none of 
us thought for a moment of resisting its temptations. 

When the sun was up and we had changed horses two or three 
times, under the bright blue sky, breathing the crisp morning air 
as the coach roUed upland down hill over the white snow, we 
were all mad with joy, Blacb Monday though it was. Buttons — 
who got terribly teazed and knocked about at school because he 
was a queer fellow, though we all liked him — Buttons had his turn 
at the peashooter, and after a successful combat with a gipsy 
woman, his shot telling well about her nose and pipe, nothing 
further ofiered itself. Suddenly Buttons looked mysterious and 
bent over to us, whispering "Let's have at the insiders!" 
Grlorious because dangerous game, we all rushed into enjoyment 
of the bold suggestion. Buttons, at the end of the seat, had the 
coach window with a little twist of his body fairly within range ; 
he charged heavily his wrath-producing tube, drew a good mouth- 
ful of breathy aimed at the opened window and discharged his 
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piece at random. The shot must have told with terrible effect. 
Instantly a head purple with wrath was thrust out of the window 
with so much abruptness that the hat fell out into the snow, and 
the coach was stopped that tl^e guard might pick it up. There 
was a voUey of words sent back for our voUey of peas, among 
which came often repeated the significant question, " Coachman, 
what school are those boys going to ? " The coach started again 
while the coachman made a sound as of answering, but the cold 
air soon caused the offended face to be drawn back. " He has 
pulled up the window," said Buttons grinning. — " Don't get us 
into trouble," said Phipps to the coachman. The coachman 
looked stern, but I saw that he meant kindness. " I tell you 
wh^t," said Buttons, " when we change horses next I'll tell him 
I did it and beg his pardon. I don't care if he cuffs me." We . 
agreed that nothing could be fairer than that, and when the coach 
stopped at the Robin Hood, and the old gentleman got out and 
looked up at us viciously, Buttons — ^who had thought twice about 
the cuffing — spoke an apology down to him from his seat on the 
coach top. " Come down, then, you young rascal, and let me 
punish you," cried the gentleman. Buttons began immediately to 
get down in a very simple-minded way, but the old gentleman, 
when he got down, to the amazement of us all gave him a shilling, 
and told him to get up again. Pullet cried halves over Buttons's 
shilling because the peashooter had made it, and the peashooter 
was his ; Buttons agreed readily to that reasoning, and paid 
Pullet a sixpence. 

When we got to the Robin Hood at Bigglesford, where there 
was always a coach dinner ready in the parlour, we boys scrambled 
down, and were in the inn by the time the coachman had cried 
out, " Dine here, gentlemen." Buttons came with us, because 
we had teazed him already out of his idea, that while we went in 
he would sit on the coach and eat his sandwiches ; that he liked 
his sandwiches better, because the bread in them was home made. 
Of course, we had argued, he coidd eat his sandwiches and dine 
into the bargain ; it was a pity to go hungry to MiUstone Hall. 
So we all went in, and were at work like little old men about the 
table when the other passengers joined us. The old gentleman 
who had gone into a passion looked at us very good-humouredly, 
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and as we considered his behaviour to have been extremely 
handsome, we were all anxious to show him every attention in 
our power, and to help him to every thing that we thought good. 
'' Fea-soup, sir P " cried Fhipps in a minute, for he had the ladle 
in his hand. — " Do take some pea-soup, sir," said Pullet very 
earnestly, when the old gentleman grinned and shook his head. 
Buttons's face turned black, and after a throe or two, two boiling 
geysers of poup burst out of the corners of his mouth. I don't 
know where the joke was, but it suddenly occurred to us that 
there was a great joke in asking the old gentleman to take pea- 
soup, and we began, all of us, to take secret opportunities of 
exploding into laughter among ourselves, and now and then burst 
out, we couldn't help it, in the midst of speaking to the gentle- 
man. We did our best to show our good wiU, however. Phipps 
tried to cut out the breast of a fowl for him as an especial titbit, 
and as he didn't eat it, and nobody took any, the fowl was left so 
sadly mangled, that the landlord compeUed Phipps to pay an 
extra shilling for what he caUed a wilful destruction of his pro- 
perty. So Phipps had to pay three-and-sixpence, and we others 
half-a-crown a-piece. We had our pocket money with us, and 
were capitalists till we got to Millstone, when our purses would 
be given up to Mrs. Pestle, and our money given to us in weekly 
pence spread over the half-year. Phipps said, when we were off 
again, that if we had got a shilling by the old chap, we had lost a 
shilling, and he didn't see why he should lose it, so he proposed 
that Pullet and Buttons should set their gains against it. 
Buttons didn't mind, but Pullet did ; so Buttons paid to Phipps 
his second sixpence, and a fight was arranged between Phipps and 
Pullet for the next morning to adjust the difference about the 
other. Toung Buttons I thought afterwards a greater fool than 
I had fancied at the time, £or as his money yielded him through 
the half-year only a penny a week, he must have had little enough 
in his pocket after the dinner had been paid for. 

After another stage or two, the old gentleman inside restored 
the balance in his favour, by bringing out " to warm the boys "a 
glass of mulled port wine. We were still under the invigorating 
influence of t^is dose when the coach got within the familiar 
range of our school walks, and presently pulled up at the gate of 
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Millstone Hall. The afternoon was bitterly cold, so there were 
only the French usher and servant man in waiting. As we got 
down with heavy hearts, we were all frightened at the appearance 
of a lady's head which popped out of the coach window, and 
addressed Monsieur Camille with a fierce denunciation of our 
conduct on the journey, and a request that we. might all be 
flogged. 

Monsieur Camille, who only understood one word in ten, 
politely approached the coach window, and listened with attention 
while our boxes were being let down ^ from the coach top. With 
great courtesy he extended his hand to receive the small collection 
of parched peas that she had picked up and reserved as her wit- 
nesses against us. We did not like Monsieur Camille, and 
expected no good at his hands ; infinite, therefore, was our relief, 
when the coach rolled away, as we saw him throw the peas upon 
the ground gently with a sigh, and walk in with a hand laid upon 
my shoulder and Pullet's, as he pushed us pleasantly before him. 
Since that day I have had reason to find out more thoroughly 
what I was taught on that Black Monday of the difference between 
the quick wrath of a warm-hearted man, and a sullen, reserved, 
unforgiving temper. Our ignorance of that distinction caused us 
all to hate M. Camille. He could not win upon us much by 
words spoken in our own tongue ; he was oppressed by his 
fellow-teachers, worried by the boys as a Frenchman — we were 
very national, and talked enormously about roast beef and frogs — 
worried in all ways by all kinds of sneers and tricks, into flashes 
of passion, that brought down a storm about our cheeks and 
backs. His weak health helped, I think, to make him irritable ; 
and though, on the whole, I won't confess that any milksop 
system can be better than the old school plan by which boys 
were hardened properly, and fitted for their conflict with a selfish, 
wicked world, still I will own that I thought Mr. Pestle's school 
system had hardened us a little too much, when, after Monsieur 
Camille had died in an inn chamber at Millstone and been buried, 
without a tombstone, in our country churchyard,^ Mr. Pestle's 
elder boys found out his grave, and paid off their old grudges by 
kicking the fresh turf away from it, and stamping the little hill 
into disorder. That they did that is a painful fact; but, of 
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course, a fact perfectly exceptional in its character. It does not 
militate against mj argument for a good hardening school, the 
day of return to which shall be distinguished as a genuine Black 
Monday. 

There can be no doubt that there is something naturally 
rebellious in a child's heart ; we frolicked on the way to Mill- 
stone, I confess with shame, because there seemed to be a power 
within us that would shine out, and that not the Blackest Monday 
in the year could fairly darken. The fault was ours. But when 
we got within the walls of Millstone Hall, and went into the 
large boarded bam — the detached schoolroom — and saw the long 
rows of inky desks, and the four seats of the four kings of terror, 
Mr. Pestle and the three masters under him and over us, all 
became black within us. The Latin master, a stout man whom 
I had seen once flogging four boys abreast with a postillion's 
whip, and who was unmerciful in all his dealings, sat on a chair 
near the little stove. Far away from his chair and the little stove 
— ^made dangerous by his vicinity — cowered the dozen boys who 
had arrived already, whispering together, furtively showing alley- 
marbles to each other, and sucking them to bring out the full 
richness of their colour. M. Camille came in, coughing, after 
having helped to carry up our boxes to the dormitory, and sat on 
a form near us, willing, I thought, to talk to us, had he known 
how to win our confidence, but we were altogether cowed. Then 
the bell rang for tea. 

Happy were those who sat at tea-time so placed that their 
doings would escape the Latin master's eye. We had not yet 
seen Mr. Pestle. Our luxury, when we could secure enjoyment 
of it undetected, was to manufacture muffins out of bread and 
butter. We did it in this way : — every boy had a large mugfull 
of hot milk and water on the board before him, with two very 
thick slices of bread. One of these slices being turned butter 
downwards over the mug, was pressed over the rim until a circle 
was cut out by it, and left fast as a tight lid over the milk and 
water, sucking in all the steam. When we had felt this circle to be 
warmed quite through, it required some ingenuity to get it out of 
the mouth of the mug without letting it fall into the skyblue lake 
below, where it would become instantly mere sop. If extricated 
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carefullj it came out thick, and round, and hot, and was, in fact, 
a mufi^. Any hoj detected in the act of making mufi&n of his 
bread and butter was reported to Mr. Pestle, and received due 
punishment. Monsieur Camille, however, we all knew, suffered 
muffin to be made under his very nose at that part of the table 
over which he watched. 

After tea we went back to the school-room, where we waited 
gloomily to be called in one by one to undergo the tortures of the 
small-tooth comb. I need not dwell upon these incidents, but we 
went early to bed, still without having seen Mr. Pestle himself, 
who had a party in his parlour. When left to ourselves for the 
night, our tongues were suddenly unloosed, and in ten minutes we 
had our bolsters up, and were dancing about the floor in the heat 
of a brisk engagement. 

, Suddenly the door opened, and the jolly face of Mr. Pestle, 
with the pale fat face of the Latin master, were presented to us. 
** All stand as you are," cried a voice before which we shrank. 
" Xou will now, Mr. Wilkins, take down the name of every boy 
who is not in his bed, and give me the list to-morrow morning ; 
each boy upon that list will receive a caning." I was upon the 
list, for I was standing, like a Hercules in night»-clothes, with my 
bolster uplifted over the prostrate Buttons, when we were all 
bidden not to move another inch. So that Black Monday ended. 
If Black Mondays in the present day are not maintained with 
the same strictness of discipline, the next generation of men, I 
fear, will not resemble those who were turned out into the world 
afber being duly bruised under the Pestles of more Spartan times. 
The decay of virtue may in that case shortly be expected. 



A FREE (AND EASY) SCHOOL, 



Be kind enough to look at the following prospectus of " Queen 
Elizaheth's Eoyal Free Grammar-School,'* at Thistledown. Dr. 
Laon Blose, head master, seeks private pupils, who are to bring 
with them silver forks and spoons. He wants pupils at forty- 
guineas, with extras on the usual terms. Be kind enough to 
look at the first paragraph of the prospectus. 

" At this scTiool, founded by Queen Ulizahethf there are only seven 
foundation or free hoys, who attend as day scholars, not at all inter- 
fering with the private pupih,^^ A Free Grammar-School master 
advertises the free boys as of no consequence at all ! To be sure, 
you say — an every-day occurrence. So it is. 

Here is an educational register containing a list of what are 
called Free Grammar-Schools, one hundred and eighteen pages 
long. There are in this country two thousand four hundred 
endowed schools, and in two thousand of them there are not four 
hundred free pupils ! The endowment of some of these establish- 
ments is small ; a scanty stipend for the clergyman, but a fair 
stipend for a trained village schoolmaster. In others it is large ; 
but, small or large, it very rarely is made serviceable to the 
children of the poor. Here, for example, if we look into the 
register, we find one Grammar-School, founded, like that of 
Thistledown, by Queen Elizabeth, free to sons of parishioners. 
It is respectably endowed. If we look into the advertisements 
bound up with the same register, we find the reverend head- 
master of this school informing us, that " the course of instruc- 
tion pursued,, comprises theology, the Oreek and Latin classics. 
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as preparatory to the universitieB and public colleges, geometry, 
algebra, French," and a great deal more. Every boarder who 
comes hungering for knowledge must bring with him " a silver 
spoon and fork." Again, another school, endowed with a good 
house, a few acres of field, and two hundred and eighty pounds a 
year, in order that it might be " free to boys bom in the parish," 
looks abroad for patronage, and advertises to the public that '^ the 
system of education is adapted to prepare young gentlemen for 
Addiscombe, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the examination required 
at the Horse Guards, as well as for the public schools and the 
universities." Why is it so adapted P Is it a custom at the 
Horse Guards to examine curly-headed ploughboys? Does 
Lubin sigh to be a wrangler ? 

That is all very well, you say, and very stale, Tou know all about 
Free Grammar-School abuses, and the children of the poor, 
despoiled of their inheritance. But you are tired of dry statistics, 
and vague generalities. Something distinct and tangible would 
suit you better. Will I go and visit one of these Free Grammar- 
Schools ; walk into the school-room ; see the boys at work ; 
catechise the head-master; look over the building, and bring 
back a report of what is to be seen ?. Will I ? Of course I will. 
Take the Eoyal Free Grammar-School of Thistledown, of which I 
have just seen the prospectus. Dr. Laon Blose confesses to the 
usual partiality for silver forks. He teaches German, drawing, 
dancing, music, on the usual terms. He prepares younger boys 
for Eton. His course of study is comprehensive. He has seven 
foundation boys who do not interfere with the arrangements, 
** At Midsummer and Christmas all the pupils are examined, and 
prizes are awarded by the trustees and governors." Tou wonder 
whether the foundation boys ever have prizes given to them, I 
will go and ask. Of this school, at present, beyond its pro^ 
spectus, I know nothing whatever. It seems to be like others 
of its class. Let us accept it as a specimen. I know no 
more than you do, what we shall find when we go there ; 
but we will run over to Thistledown, and look about us. What 
we see we will' report quite faithfully ; we will not feign even the 
minutest incident, and not invent a syllable of dialogue, but 
bring back a true picture of this Boyal Grammar-School, and of 

E 2 
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the waj in which thej manage it, falsifying only the names of 
places or of persons. 

A sentence carries us a hundred miles and brings us to our 
journey's end. We pass through the little station-house, and 
march on the high-road to Thistledown. That little country town 
is not far distant, as we see by the grey tower of its church, which 
peeps over the trees in yonder valley. It is a dull October after- 
noon ; no blue whatever in the sky, no wind whatever in the trees. 

Little cottages and little gardens, and a broad street, presently, 
with little houses on each side. A load of coals going to some- 
body ; or rather, not going, but standing still. The driver is in 
conversation with a listless-looking individual, who lifts up his 
smock-frock to put his hands into the pockets of his corduroys, 
and wears portentous yellow gaiters. The conversation closes, 
and the yellow gaiters lounge very heavily down hill. The horse, 
afber a preliminary struggle (which the driver regards philoso- 
phically), proceeds to pull the coal-cart up hiU. Those are the 
first natives of Thistledown with whom we meet, but we observe 
now three or four more in the street. Here is a clean little com- 
mercial inn, its floors well hearth-stoned, bearing a right ancient 
commercial sign, " The Woolpack." Here is the huge stuccoed 
front of a hotel, with its paint peeling off. A tremendous iron 
bracket hangs over the door, but no sign swings from it. We 
feel, no doubt, that its despondent owner is miserably drinking 
weak tea in some dull back room, over a fire containing five or six 
live coals. Yonder are two large houses of white brick, with 
handsome shop-fronts. We guess them to belong to a general 
store dealer and a draper. There are some wooden houses ; and 
this block, which stands, like our own cockney Middle Eow, in the 
centre of the road, tells of a number that have been pulled down 
to better the highway ; so, once upon a time, there was improve- 
ment here. There is the old church, crumbliug to pieces, with a 
smooth brown dab of restoration plastered over half a wall ; the 
churchyard, very small and very full. There is a taste in this 
churchyard for deal planks adown the whole length of the graves, 
recording briefly who is set beneath. There are a few little head- 
stones, of the common garden-label pattern, indicating what seed 
has been sown below for immortality. 
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The school. An old wall, pierced with two doors side by side ; 
" Dr. L. Blose" painted on one of them, assures us that, at length, 
we have* found the object of our search. Behind the wall an . 
antiquated little building of plain brick, with a square tower on 
one side of it, and queer little windows, the whole luxuriantly- 
overgrown with ivy, is the Free School as it was built in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

We open the door glorified by the Doctor's name, and enter a 
small court-yard. The two doors, side by side, lead into the same 
court : perhaps one is consecrated to the silver fork, the other 
to the Free School. The door closes behind us, and, as it shuts 
out even the little world of Thistledown, and leaves us in the 
quiet court alone, before the ivied walls of the old school-house, 
the sad October spirit seems to have led us back among the 
ghosts of things belonging to a former century. A handsome 
greyhound issues from an outhouse, and offers us his nose in a « 
most friendly manner. There is not a breath of air stirring the 
ivy. While we still stand, patting the greyhound's head, and 
looking at the worn face of the quiet little building, our eyes are 
attracted by the movement of a child, who glides in at the school- 
house door. It must be the dull sky, and the dead leaves, and 
the old ivy walls, into whose inner life the figure passes, that have 
made the little child appear so ghostly. It had perhaps come out 
to drink, but we had not heard its quiet movement until it was 
near the door — a little pale child, passing in with worn look, and 
not a glance of curiosity towards a strange face in the court-yard. 
There is another door which, probably, is that pertaining to the 
house; the figure of the little child — it may have been hallucination 
or a guiding wraith, for children do not often glide so silently — 
at any rate, the figure has informed us where to seek the school- 
room door. We go to it, and in a minute are standing in the 
midst of the assembled school. 

Down drop all preconceived ideas founded on the silver fork. A 
powerful surprise arrests our progress ; we stand still, endeavouring 
to shake off the dreaminess of our impressions. A school-room, 
built in the old days of Queen Elizabeth, not at all large, but 
tolerably lofty, with little windows high up, and bare whitened 
walls, and twice as many beings in it as it ought to hold. Against 
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the walls, a few maps ; the desks and forms at which the children 
swarm — or seem to swarm, so narrow is the compass of the school- 
room — are undoubtedly the very desks with which that Boyal 
Free Grammar-School was furnished when it was first built for 
the uses of the poor. Worm-eaten they look, and more than 
worm-eaten — child-eaten — bitten about with large holes, and 
covered with a network of infantile carvings. Pale as maggots, 
in unwholesome-looking clothes, the children swarm, heavily busy 
at their work ; no look of joyous curiosity, no wide bright eye of 
wonder rests upon us ; we have interrupted nothing ; we have 
fallen on another dream. A tall dirty youth, or man, dressed 
seedily, and garnished with moustaches, bends over a form covered 
with small weary-looking children ; our entrance does not cause 
him to lift up his head. There is a loud voice of a man busy 
somewhere ; but the little place grows large before us in the mist 
of sickliness which its rough walls enclose ; our eyes can rest on 
no detail. "We have yet to recover from the shock of an unexpected 
and oppressive picture. 

And as it is in some dreams where the grotesque scene works 
itself out before us, and all the actors seem unconscious of our 
presence, so here, for a brief space, the work of school goes on. 
The pale young man in the moustache is the French master. We 
move as if we would address him, and that breaks the spell. He 
dives into a group of children, and produces out of it a small man 
with a pasty face, who comes, still silently, towards us. We do 
not hear the big voice now ; but the puny hum, a spectral imitation 
of the hum of school, continues. 

" Doctor Blose ? " we say, and look this latest portion of our 
vision in the face. That face has almost the complexion of au 
apple-pudding; the perfectly bald head looks like expanse of 
pudding-crust. This is Thursday — not to master, or to boys appa- 
rently, a clean-shirt day — they all still wear last Sunday's linen. 
He is a very short and clammy man, who evidently lives in an 
unwholesome way in an unwholesome atmosphere. " Dr. Blose ? " 
we say. He mutters a few syllables, bowing assent. We staad 
now in the middle of the school. " A gentleman in London, who 
has seen one of your prospectuses, desired me to run down and 
ask you a few questions." 
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Dr. Blose illummates the whole of his face in honour of my 
arrival. " Most happy to see you ; will you walk into the drawing- 
room ? " 

Come with me, invisible companion, as I follow Dr. Blose. 
We leave the school-room by a private door conducting into the 
house. We cross odd little dark passages, then climb a steep- 
worm-eaten old stair ; cross a room into another room, and sit 
down opposite the doctor. 

It is a wonderfully low-pitched room, of which the ceiling seems 
to weigh heavily upon our spirits ; the deep-socketed windows, out 
of which we peep abroad through the old ivy, let little life in from 
the sombre day outside. 

Abruptly I resume the conversation — " Chiefly it was desired 
that I should ask you questions about the number of your pupils, 
and how you manage with the free scholars ? '* 

" O, they ha/oe been rather a difficulty ; but I have made arrange- 
ments-r-which, indeed, I shall carry out next week — ^to turn my 
parlour into a school-room ; and then I shall keep my own boys 
perfectly separate from the free school and the day scholars.'* 

** You would teach your private pupils separately — have, in fact, 
two distinct schools ? " 

" Yes." 

" But how would you attend to them ? Would there not be 
some difficulty ? " 

" Why, I might possibly need another assistant ; my wife, too, 
might teach the youngest children. I might attend to the foun- 
dation boys when the French master was in the parlour." 

" I understand. How many private boarders have you ? '* 

** Sixteen. My number is five-and-twenty, if I can make it up." 

" And day-scholars you have ? " 

" Yes, I take day-scholars ; but there are only six or seven. I 
might have more if I would ; but when they are too rough I refuse 
to take them. The foundation boys, of course, are a rough lot, 
and I must take whoever is put into a vacancy. But I pick my 
day-scholars." 

My friendly shade, you sit by, looking rather grim. As for the 
shade of Queen Elizabeth, I hope she does not hear that the rough 
— even with money in their hands — ^are warned off from the Free 
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School door, lest private pupils be offended by them. Orim as you 
look, I do somewhat relent, now that we have gone so fiu*, and do 
compassionate poor Dr. Blose, who sits here uttering the secrets of 
his prison-house. Yet do we intrude upon no private confidence. 
Eree endowed Orammar-Schools are public property. I ask no 
question of Dr. Blose, his answer to which the public has not^a 
commanding right to hear. If I said how large an ear was open 
for his information, he would never give it me. I tell him, there- 
fore, nothing of my motives ; not a word more than the absolute and 
very simple fact, that a gentleman who had seen his prospectus 
wished me to ask him questions. On that hint he speaks ; and I, 
remembering my delicate position, ask for no information that 
does not immediately concern the position of foundation boys in a 
Tree G-rammar-School. 

" Tour own pupils, then, will not be taught with the founda- 
tion boys P And the prizes ? How do you arrange about the 
prizes ? " 

" The trustees examine the whole school once a year, and prizes 
are then given to the boys whom I point out. The other half- 
year I give prizes myself, and on each occasion I generally manage 
that one prize should go to the best boy on the foundation 
form." 

" Tou are superintended, I suppose, by the trustees ? " 

" Yes ; generally the clergy of the parish. May I ask for whom 
you are inquiring ? " 

" No. You may, perhaps, hear more upon the subject. I 
must be gone now, for I have exhausted all my stock of questions." 

" Will you come up and see the bed-rooms ? " 

" No thank you — ^no ; it is not my purpose to look into domestic 
arrangements." 

But I am urged to ascend, and am not sorry to wander through 
the worm-eaten old school-house. Dr. Laon Blose points out a 
little garden at the back. '' I mean," he says, " to make a play- 
ground there for my own boys, where they may be when the free 
scholars are in front. It is necessary to watch against intimacy 
between them ; for though it doesn't matter in the case of pupils 
who come from a distance, it is very awkward in the case of boys 
whose parents live in the vicinity." I look a nttle puzzled. 
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" Because," said the doctor, " after they leave school, the rough 
acquaintance is apt to he continued." 

So the silyer forks are parted from the wooden spoons. 'De« 
clining hospitable offers, we turn to depart. As we wind down 
the old staircase, the doctor asks us from behind, '^ Don't you 
think, now, that it is a good plan to part the two schools ? " We 
murmur ** Yes," for certainly we think at present the poor children 
are overcrowded. But as a return catechism appears likely to 
commence, I tumble down a step or two, and turn the doctor's 
breath into a current of apology for his extremely awkward 
stairs. 

Being let out at the private door, I stand again with my old 
friend the greyhound, and look back at the ivy-covered school; 
the little school with its tall crumbling tower. I wonder how 
the doctor, and his household, and his five-and-twenty pupils can 
be stowed therein. My wonder is not at the doctor. It is not 
he who is an abuse ; he is but one among four thousand men, 
whose lot is cast among these rotten places. Educated men and 
clergymen are named as masters, with salaries below their expec- 
tation. They are distinctly told to help themselves by taking 
private pupils ; and what they are distinctly told to do, they do. 
It is a part of the contract made with them when they accepted 
office. The consequences of putting such men, upon such terms,' 
into these places, follow naturally. A vivid and painful picture of 
them is presented here at Thistledown. 

The afternoon has waned, and the October gloom has deepened ; 
and the gloom which we have brought with us out of that moul- 
dered tomb of charity, strengthens considerably the October 
influence. We walk back to the railway station ; there will not 
be a train for an hoiir. Let us walk on three miles to the train's 
next place of stoppage, and wait there. 

So we walk on through the dead leaves that bestrew the narrow 
-4ftaes, and having passed a little village, presently we see a mob 
of children round a cottage gate ; an adorned cottage, larger than 
the grammar-school we left, and like it clad with ivy, but with 
clematis as well. Is it another school P No, but a whole school 
is waiting at the gate ; children of all sizes, labourers' children 
evidently — bits of the rough lot — but cleaner far, and very far 
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more child-like than the weary little crowd at Thistledown. Four 
or five little imps are racing with each other, and give us as they 
pass a joyous grin ; a little philosopher of five years old walks 
alone, singing, and fires smiles at us out of his big eyes as we go 
by. Around the cottage gate are children of all sizes, from two 
feet to five, and a gentleman with whom they seem to be on 
loving terms, is asking, " Whose turn-out " a cart may be, whose 
red and yellow horse travels in leading-strings. Free and fearless 
childish looks, and kindly childish laughter play about us as we 
travel through this sunny little cloud of life. 

And we go on, and presently, by the way-side, there is a cottage 
with nasturtium and monthly roses blossoming about its windows, 
and a woman — not young — neatly dressed, leans over the gate, 
her head upon one hand, and she is looking up the lane pleasantly, 
pensively, her eyes upon the little multitude. Very coarse her 
neat dress is, very refined the look of love toward the children 
makes her face to seem ; to see her, in passing, lean over the gate 
before her roses, tempts one to look back upon the quiet picture ; 
and then we see, built up against her cottage, the clean little 
school-house with its windows open, so we know she is the village 
schoolmistress. And we pass on, and presently an iron torrent 
pours U8 back into the depths of London. 
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ClUMP Lodge, Briiton, is this qunrter being routed by a very 
miserable niQc. 1 rent Clump Lodge', Lriston, aud I have been very 
niiserable lor the last five weeka. Up to the middle of October, a.d. 
MDCCCLir.j 1 was always happy. When I used to come home out of 
the city of an evening, I waa in the habit of talking the news over 
with my neighbours in the omnibus — there are half-a-dozen of us 
who leave town at the same hour — in a most chatty manner. 
After I eame iu to Mrs. Crumpet, she was in the habit of remark- 
ing that my cheerfuluesa was like a bird at tea. When we shut 
out the twilight and I I'i^ht d th mphin —which I always do 
If dtp t wh 1 1 d t 11 when I waa jocular, 

m f th black —1 m d t It t care, to lighten up 
m h art w 11 y m 11 p 1 Wh n, after exchanging 

t and h t f dr g and 1 pj I sat down in my 

Ig vbal mdth pt mdeas well as outside 
mf t d and t find t f my th ghts as well as for 

J b dy I d t pply t mj If d Lodge the following 
w 1 1 h I h d Id t d ght Polly sing them in a 

poweriul tone ot voice to our piano : 

O, om I not happy ; I am ! I am 1 
To thee, eweet Kden, how dark and sad 
Are tlie iHiunond torrets of ShadderohBm, 
And the fragrant bowers of Amherabad. 

But now, alas ! aa Polly— or Marie, as she would have na call 
her — Bays of her poor father, out of a poet whom she considers 
to have had a truly deep insight into human nature, hia life is 
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become a wilderness of brambles tearing at bim rigbt and left, so 
tbat for tbe last five weeks tbere has been 

A stain on every bush tliat bore 
A fragment of his pakmpore. 

And, in truth, I am not sure that I should not now prefer Palam- 
pore and Amberabad to Cheapside and Brixton. 

For the last five weeks I have been haunted by the most horrid 
shapes. When I get into the omnibus I ride home silent, for I 
see, nine times out of ten, in some comer or opposite to me, 
nestliDg on a friend's bosom, or in his lap, unobserved by himself, 
some dreadful thing. When I come home a dozen hideous forms 
glare at me in the hall. My snug parlour maddens me ; the walls 
and floor are densely covered with the most frightful objects ; a 
detestable thing lies spread out at full length before my fire ; the 
persons of my wife and daughter are surrounded very often by 
these horrors. When I draw the curtains and shut in my room 
I shut myself in with all these terrible companions, whose hideous- 
ness is visible alone to me. When I light my camphine lamp it 
glares upon me in the shape of something evil ; my dressing-gown 
and slippers torture me, as though the gown were made by what's- 
her name for me instead of Hercules ; and the slippers were on 
the plan of the tight boots in the Middle Ages. My chair, and 
every chair I see, is occupied by ghastly shapes, upon which I 
must sit if I would sit at all ; and, when my daughter goes to the 
piano, I am agonised by the horror of the thing she touches when 
she puts her hand on the music stool. It is not in this chamber 
only that I sufier ; my whole house is full of horrors, and I meet 
them in the streets. Yet I am a quiet city man ; I dream little of 
a night ; I do not diet myself on cold pork and half roasted 
potatoes, eaten with the skins ; my health is good ; my appetite is 
well controlled ; I am quite sure I am not delirious or likely to go 
mad. I was delirious when I was satisfied. You are delirious 
who do not share my tortures, who have not felt that — as Marie 
quotes, in illustration of my opinion, though she does not prac- 
tically understand it — 

We madly smile when we should groan ; 
Delirium is our best deceiver. 
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The matter is this ; I have acquired some correct principles of 
taste. Five weeks ago I went to the Department of Practical Art 
in Marlborough House, to look over the museum of ornamental art. 
I had heard of a chamber of horrors there established, and I found it, 
and went through it with my catalogue. It was a gloomy chamber, 
hung round with frightful objects, in curtains, carpets, clothes, 
lamps, and what not. In each case the catalogue told me why 
such and such a thing wasn't endurable ; and I found in the same 
place also, on equally good authority, in black and white, a few 
hints of what the correct principles of decoration are in each 
class of ornamental art. I could have cried, sir. I was ashamed 
of the pattern of my own trowsers, for I saw a piece of them hung 
up there as a horror. I dared not puU out my pocket-handkerchief 
while any one was by, lest I should be seen dabbing the perspira- 
tion from my forehead with a wreath of coral. I saw it all ; when 
I went home I found that I had been living among horrors up to 
that hour. The paper in my parlour contains four kinds of birds 
of paradise, besides bridges and pagodas. 

As for the spaniel that Marie has worked in Berlin wool, to sit 
upon while she plays the popular song of " O, am I not happy," I 
know what they would say about that at Marlborough House. If 
I could afford to buy another, I would pack off as a present to the 
gentlemen of the museum in Pall Mall, as a choice horror, my 
wife's best gown; but I must wait, and bide my time. As. old 
horrors wear out, I shall replace them according to correct prin- 
ciples of Taste. Whenever anything new is to be bought, since it 
will cost no more to have a thing in right taste than in wrong, I 
mean to be particular about the choosing of it. Moreover, to 
make all secure, I shall lose no time in giving Mrs. and Miss 
Crumpet an hour or two of the horrors in Pall Mall, after which 
I shall persuade each of them to pay two or three visits to the 
museum there, and spend two or three sixpences saved from the 
pastrycook's upon the education of another kind of taste. I mean 
also to persuade all my friends — especially those who have houses 
to fit up and furnish — ^to go to the same place ; for as the world 
wears now, in town or country, house or street, I am a haunted 
man, molested in my peace by horrid sights, which follow one 
another almost without intermission. A person with my present 
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correct principles of taste is naturally shocked every hour of his 
life in London. 

One of my best friends and town customers is Mr. Martin 
Frippy, a young man of good fortune recently married, whom five 
weeks ago I regarded as an extremely elegant and tasteful gentle- 
man. He knew that I had that respect towards him, and he liked 
me for it, condescending often to request my opinion upon things 
that I admired. Two days ago he entered my counting-house in 
a sudden way, and took me so much by surprise that I was com- 
pelled to ejaculate " Goodness gracious ! " for his attire was 
literally demoniacal. I believe Zamiel, in Der Freischiitz, wears 
a suit of red, by which means he fails to produce any great effect, 
for there is nothing horrible in a suit of clothes all of one colour, 
and that colour a warm and pleasant one. Mr. Frippy I consider 
to have succeeded much more satisfactorily in dressing like a 
fiend. He wore check trousers of a large and distinct pattern, 
BO that on each leg there were six black garters ; and there were 
three belts of colour round his body. His waistcoat was buttoned 
with half a dozen studs of horses, and a large pin was stuck 
through the face of an opera girl who danced upon the bosom of 
his shirt. On the head of the pin there was a jockey riding at 
full speed. Mr. Frippy wore a black tie, which stretching abroad 
on each side like a transverse beam, formed a cross in combination 
with the upright line of his body. On the day to which I allude 
he had on a black frock coat, and a mourning band over his white 
hat, in allusion to a great historical event then on the point of 
coming off. 

" Now," says he, " Crumpet, I promised my wife that I would 
take you home with me. We've just put the last touch to our 
furnishing, and you must come and dine and wi?h us joy." Now,- 
I had dined in town at half-past one, but, as a citizen of London, 
I like dining twice a day. Mr. and Mrs. Frippy, who live at 
Stockwell, are very good friends, and my woman-folk, who had 
gone that morning, as I knew, to call on Mrs. F. had been 
detained, and were expecting me at Stockwell, as I was now 
informed. " I should like your opinion, Crumpet, on a thing op 
two about the house — ^I know your taste was always very good,'* 
(0 miserable me ; for I, too, had worn horizontal bars upon my 
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trousers,) " and I should like you to run down with me at once, 
if you have time to spare, so that we may look over the rooms 
while it is light." 

" Mr. Prippy, sir," I replied, " I shall be only too happy." So 
I locked up my safe, and went out and took a Clapham omnibus 
from Gracechurch Street, which set us down at Stockwell Q-reen 
about a quarter before four o'clock. During the five minutes 
spent in walking to the house I delivered myself candidly of some 
part of the agonies I had been suffering, as I sat opposite to my 
friend in the omnibus. " Mr. Frippy, sir," I said, " those trowsers 
are beasts." 

" My dear fellow," he replied, " what is the matter with them ? " 

" That shirt's a hideous rag." 

" You use strong language, Mr. Crumpet. Justify yourself." 

I apologised for my wrath. I explained how I had come by 
correct principles of taste, and how in the freshness of my zeal 
my feelings were perpetually outraged ; how my own home had 
become a houseful of horrors ; and how I felt disposed to preach 
a great crusade for the maintenance of my new principles. Mr. 
Erippy enjoyed my distraction very much, and clapped me on the 
back, saying, that if my principles were sound he was not afraid to 
let them be applied to anything with which he had surrounded 
himself at Chimborazo Yilla. "What had I to say against check 
trousers ? — to begin with his immediate surroundings. 

" Mr. Frippy, sir," I replied, " one correct principle of taste 
in dress is, that the pattern of a dress should harmonise with the 
form and motions of the body upon which it is worn. Stripe 
your trousers vertically if they must be striped, so that the lines 
may harmonise in direction with the movement of your figure. 
The bars across your legs and body suggest obstacle and opposi- 
tion. They are ungraceful also in being large and violently 
visible. Against a small check in which there is no strong con- 
trast of colours, and which has no strongly pronounced lines in 
any direction, the authority on which I stand wages no war. 
There are four trouser patterns hung up in the Chamber of 
Horrors at Marlborough House, not one of which is so detestable 
as that which you are wearing. 

'^ In the next place, sir, I must be allowed to point out that 
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those ballet-dancers tliat are stamped in dabs, as with a butter 
print, about your shirt, are the direct reverse of ornamental. I 
saw four pieces of calico for shirts hung up among the horrors. 
One piece was covered with perspective representations of a 
summer-house and trees in stripes ; the others were censured for 
presenting direct imitations of figures and animals, ballet-girls, 
polka-dancers, and race-horses in various attitudes. I will tell 
you, sir, part of the reason why these things are ugly. The 
ornament of fabrics, whether for clothing or for furniture ; 
whether in wool, silk, wood, metal, glass, or what you please, 
should in the first place be closely fitted to the uses of the thing. 
It must convey a sense of fitness to the mind, and vex the eye with 
nothing that suggests a consciousness of incongruity or con- 
tradiction. !N'ow, there is no fitness in stamping race-horses over 
a shirt, and tucking them away under your outer garments." 

" I don't know that. Crumpet," said my friend. " It is a moral 
hint to fast young men who affect race-horses and betting-clubs, 
that they run a risk of being left with that one garment to call 
their own.'* 

"Mr. Frippy, sir," I replied, "I discuss principles of orna- 
mental art ; you speak of principles that relate to the great betting- 
houses question. Ornament, sir, is in its essence geometrical. 
Direct imitations of nature may be here and there appropriate, 
but as a rule they are in opposition to correct taste. Ornament, 
sir, requires symmetry, a careful correspondence of parts, and a 
nice balance of colour. Each object of nature, Mr. Erippy, is an 
ornament. Take a pheasant, for example ; it is clothed in colours 
mingled according to a harmonious design, but not with direct 
copies of other objects — when did you see a pheasant stamped 
over with race-horses or ballet-dancers P Allow me on this bead 
to quote to you a few sentences that I have taken the trouble to 
learn by heart out of the catalogue. They are the words, sir, of 
Mr. Dyce. ' The art of ornamenting consists in the application 
of natural modes of decoration, not in applying pictures or 
sculptures of natural objects to our fabrics. If you ask me why 
Oriental ornamentation is so agreeable and natural, though it 
consists of little that resembles natural objects, I reply at once, it 
is because Oriental fabrics are ornamented in the same way as 
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natural objects are. The forms employed are natural and beauti- 
ful forms ; the colours are arranged, and contrasted, and modified 
as we find them in nature. The lines are such as we find in almost 
every other flower or object that meets us, and therefore always 
pleasing. The object of the omamentist is not to make mere 
copies of natural objects, and to paint pictures, or carve images of 
them on the furniture and appliances of life. His purpose is to 
adorn the contrivances of mechanical and architectural skill, by 
the application of those principles of decoration, and of those 
forms and modes of beauty, which Nature herself has employed 
in adorning the structure of the world ' " 

" I see sense there. Crumpet," said my friend. 

" Of course you do," I answered. " Why does a lady look so 
well under an Indian shawl ? Because the worker of the Indian 
pattern, however badly he may have drawn his design, has harmo- 
nised its parts, chosen his tints well, and selected the right 
quantity of each ; his design has been to produce such a harmony 
of colour as his pure instinct has felt to exist in the bird's feather 
or the flower cup. Such a shawl is only seen to fresh advantage 
when it hangs in drapery, and gains new grace by following the 
movements of the body. But just look at the shawl upon that 
lady's back as she walks now before us. What a vile discord 
of colours, and observe how the pattern is broken up into a 
jumble by the folds that interrupt it. If we are to see the 
pattern of that shawl, she should carry it on her back spread 
out quite flat and nailed on a square board, making a sort of tor- 
toise of herself ; but indeed I am sure the pattern is not worth 
displaying. 

" Consider me a lecturer, Mr. Frippy, if you please," I said ; 
*' stand here for a minute, and let us have an object lesson on the 
people in the road. Now there's an object for you, a lady in a silk 
dress covered with vases — how often you see vases, by the bye, on 
muslia window-curtains ! — what fitness is there in that ? How 
can a vase be folded, and what business have vases on that lady's 
person ? Look at that little boy who wipes his chilly nose upon 
the Sydenham new palace, which he has just pulled out of his 
jacket pocket ! Here comes a gentleman, well dressed as he 
fancies ; look at the pattern of his waistcoat, a direct imitation of 

p 
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marble. If men have sometimes flinty hearts, is that a reason 
why .they should wear marble waistcoats ? Look at the colours 
in the clean print dress of that servant girl who has just opened 
the door over the way ; observe the total want of geometrical dis- 
tribution in the pattern, which is, moreover, too large for the 
fabric, and how violently all the colours are contrasted! The 
colouring, also, is by far too full. The dry surface of cotton, Mr. 
Prippy, will not bear so much fulness of colour, as silks and 
delaines. I would remark also, on the authority of Mr. Eedgrave, 
which is quoted in the catalogue of the Museum of Ornamental 
Art, that woven patterns in silk, formed by tabby and satin, or a 
self colour, will bear much larger figures than are applicable to 
either woven patterns in varied colours, or the same printed on 
cottons or silk. Every design must be adapted to the fabric for 
which it is intended, and a design suited to a texture of one 
description will not answer for another differing in lustre and 
other important respects." 

By this time I had eased my mind a good deal, and might 
have continued farther to explain to my friend who was" so 
fiendishly attired, some of the correct principles of dress, when 
we reached the door of Chimborazo Villa, and he laid his hand 
upon the knocker. Having said so much, I abstained from asking 
why a Sphinx in brass, with a large wart upon her neck, had been 
selected as the knocker to a door stained in imitation of rosewood, 
and why the door stood between two wooden Ionic columns, 
painted to resemble porphyry. Young Mrs. Frippy, with hospita- 
ble smiles, was peeping over the parlour blind, and the most 
correct taste can feel only gratification in the vicinity of Mrs. 
Frippy. I pulled out my shirt frill, laboured to forget the horrors 
that surrounded me, and talked thenceforth of ordinary matters of 
a cheerful gossippy character, — the great funeral, the recent 
earthquake, the late floods, and the other floating topics of the 
day. The time, I said to myself, is now come, when — as I heard 
it said at Sadler's "Wells, and I believe, therefore, the chaste 
thought is Shakspeare's — when hollow heart must wear a mask. 
Tou must not find fault with a man's domestic arrangements 
when you are about to eat his dinner. The crumpet that is going 
to be buttered ought not to look black. 
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At tbe same time I must remark that, although I said nothing, 
after hanging mj hat up in the hall, I had great trouble in 
straightening my hair as I went in to the ladies, it would stand 
upright at the horror of my friend's hall-paper. I had seen it 
in the Chamber of Horrors — perspective representations of a 
railway station frequently repeated. Why is it that people do 
not understand what I have understood quite well for the last five 
weeks ; that pictures of any kind, and above all, perspectives, are 
unusually out of place repeated round a wall. One picture can 
be seen correctly only from one point of view ; and when it is 
repeated up and down, and round about a place, the result is a 
nightmare. 

"When I really entered my friend's social parlour, my hair 
would have gone quite up, like the hair of the small head on an 
electrical machine, if Mrs. Frippy with her bright smile and 
joyous greeting had not antagonised her furniture. My wife and 
daughter also mended the room with their faces ; though, as my 
wife wore her best gown, and my daughter, in that tawny stripe 
of hers, looked like an atrocious zebra, they threw something also 
into the bad side of the balance. It was past four o'clock, and as 
we had begun a little general conversation, — Prippy rallying my 
daughter on the subject of young Lunn ; she saying scornfully, 
that he lived upon pale ale and oysters ; I saying gravely that 
Sally Lunn his mother was a sister of mine, and I didn't approve 
of cousins marrying; things going on in this way for a few 
minutes very pleasant, I was in hope that I should not be asked 
for further criticism, or taken round to see the fittings. Suddenly, 
however, Prippy said something about the snugness of the room. 

" You've made the place quite lovely, Mr. Frippy," said my 
daughter. " What pains you must have taken, and what taste 
you must have ! You can't conceive how I admire the harmony 
between the carpet and the paper !" 

" What I covet," my wife said, " is the rug ; did you work it 
yourself?" 

" And what do you say, Crumpet ?" asked my friend. " Would 
it pass muster at Marlborough House P " 

" O thftt horrid Marlborough House, that department of 

Practical Art and Ornamental Museum ! Has papa been teazing 
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you very mucb, you poor dear Mr. Frippy ?'* that was what 
MiBB Maria said, the minx ! *' Papa don't speak, you see ; he 
thinks everything hideous ; but as you've paid for it, he is unwill- 
ing to disturb your peace. Is it not so, papa ? yes, I know. 
My papa, Mr. Erippy, is in the position of the person mentioned 
in Lord Byron's Hebrew Melodies, who possibly was troubled 
with what papa calls, * Correct Principles of Taste in Decoration.' 
He said, you know, 

** * There rose no day, there rolFd no hour 

Of pleasure unembitter*d ; 
And not a trapping decVd my bower, 
That gall'd not while it glitter'd.' ' 
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It being generally wished that I should speak my mind, I said 
that I would merely allude to what my daughter had said about 
the paper-hanging and the carpet. " We who are sitting in a 
room," I said, " grouped in our own natural way, together with 
the furniture and ornaments about us, are the subjects of a 
picture which each room presents, and to which the decoration on 
the wall serves as a background. In the first place, the back- 
ground should be calculated in such a way as to heighten tbe 
effect that is to be produced by the arrangements made before it. 
* It may enrich the general effect,* we are told, * and add to magni- 
ficence, or be made to lighten or deepen the character of the 
chamber ; it may appear to temper the heat of summer, or to give 
a sense of warmth and comfort to the winter ; it may have the 
effect of increasing the size of a saloon, or of closing in the walls 
of a library or study ; all which, by a due adaptation of colour, 
can be easily accomplished.' Very good ; but if you consider the 
walls of your room as a background, you will cause them to throw 
out into the best relief everything else, without thrusting them- 
selves upon attention. The ornament upon your paper, whether 
full and rich, or light and elegant, ought to be subdued in char- 
acter, presenting no strong contrasts in colour, and if it be not 
composed of several tints of the same colour, but of several 
colours absolutely different, the greatest pains must be taken to 
assure the nice adjustment of the proportions, and to prevent 
anything from staring out to catch the eye. I am perpetually 
grieved by rooms, papered as this is, in which we now are sitting. 
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Tboiigh the room is Bmall, the paper haa a large pattern, boldly 
defined in Btripes of lilaca, lilies, and moss roses very nicely drawn. 
There is no fitness in the paper as a background to a paiiour, or 
as a background to anything ; the direct imitation of fiowers is 
also impertinent. Fancy scrolls and ideas suggesting flowera, that 
is to say, omamenia designed with a present sense of the beauty 
of natural forms, balanced with geometrical correctness, and with 
an exact regard to the proportion of the colours, are the proper 
things. Flowers were not made with a direct view to paper- 
hanging, and if a wall paper be covered with direct imitations of 
these or any other natural objects, the chances are ten thousand 
to one that the whole effect of the colouring will be inhannoniouB 
and bad. The designer is compelled to use the paints wanted by 
this rose and that lily in constant violence to the principles by 
which he should be guided, if he remembered that he was working 
to produce a harmonious design of decoration for so many square 
yards of flat wall. Then again, we have to remember that the 
waU is flat, and that there are four walls difierently placed, and all 
receiving light from the same quarter. Does not a little reflection 
upon tbia fact show the gross absurdity of painting roses, scrolls, 
or any other objects in relief, and having light and shade about 
them, casting shadows, when the shadows will practically be 
turned all manner of ways — from the light on one wall, and 
towards it on another — in the most ridiculous confusion. From 
this consideration follows a fixed law for all wall papers, that the 
pattern upon them should be treated in a flat way, and that no 
flower, festoon, scroll, or line of any kind should be represented aa 
projecting, by the introduction of a shadow. The flowera on your 
wall being imitated Irom nature are all full of shadows, and those 
at which you are now looking contradict in an absurd way, 
Mr. Frippy, the real position of the windows. I don't wish to be 
rude, Mr. Frippy, sir, I've not a paper that don't agonise me at 
Clump Lodge, and I sit down to my tea at home among birds of 
paradise and pagodas, which I don't scrape down because I 
haven't a deep pocket." 

"Ton seem to have leomt a great deal at the Museum, 
Crumpet," Mr. Frippy replied; "and I don't mind saying, 
candidly, though I hadn't thought of these matters before, that I 
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see sense in a good deal that you have said tliougli I think it's 
just a leetle over-done. But you take the matter, my dear friend, 
too much to heart. Home is home, be it ever so — so — " 

" So horrible, sir. Yes, I admit that. But allow me to remark, 
that if your carpet were what it represents itself to be, I couldn't 
walk to the door without treading upon half-a-dozen thorns, and, 
perhaps, dislocating my ankle among the architectural scrolls that 
I see projecting out of it. What I have said of the paper- 
hanging is in a great measure true of the carpet in a room ; it is 
to be considered as a background. Imitations of fruit, shells, 
and hard substances in relief are improper. Treat the forms of 
flowers and leaves flatly, as ornaments, and not as imitations, if 
you please, but in the design painted upon a floor there must be 
nothing to contradict to the eye the necessary element of flatness. 
Neither must there be any strongly marked forms or violent con- 
trasts or displays of colour, to take from the floor its character of 
background to the chairs and tables, and the people who stand 
over it. In the Marlborough House Chamber of Horrors there 
is a carpet with a landscape pattern on it, asking you to walk on 
sky and water. There is another carpet drawn to imitate an 
ornamented ceiling, with its beams and mouldings. Another is 
dotted about with comucopi© filled with flowers resting upon 
nothing. Another imitates a wall with gothic panelling in oak." 

" And I suppose, Mr. Crumpet," said my wife, " that you 
object to this darling tiger that is worked upon the rug, and would 
make as much outcry over it as if it were a real tiger that we 
must step upon." 

"And you would cry out, I do believe," said Mrs. I^rippy, 
" against those delicate convolvulus blossoms on the curtain 
poles." 

" There is something of that kind, certainly," I said, " in the 
Chamber of Horrors." 

" It's of no use," said Polly, " to discuss furniture now with 
papa. * What boots the oft-repeated tale of strife, the feast of 
vultures — ' " 

" Dinner is on the table," said a voice from the door. There 
was no more to be said. I was spared a journey through the 
house. Trippy shirked that, evidently. I dined and talked of 
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other matters, but I saw tbat I had boiled fish and oyster-sauce 
put on my plate over a delicate bouquet of pink and yellow 
flowers, and I knew what I had learnt at Marlborough House of 
the impropriety of putting elaborate patterns — to say nothing of 
direct imitations of Nature — on that part of a plate or tray which 
is intended to be covered. I took wine with Mr. Frippy out of a 
glass, of which the bowl was cut to the destruction of all elegance 
of outline ; but I said nothing of that. I had beer poured for 
me out of a jug representing the trunk of a tree, with bacchanals 
and grapes imitated, out of all proportion, round about it ; a jug 
so glaringly ugly in its outline, that when I saw it over my 
shoulder as I put my glass round for some beer, I almost shrieked, 
I poured water for Mrs. Frippy out of a glass jug upon the table, 
and, to do so, had to put my hand upon the body of a snake, so 
that I was reminded of the late horrid affair of the cobra. Light 
was dispensed to us from an expensive camphine lamp, to which 
Polly felt quite safe in calling my attention. 

" Is it not chaste, papa ? " 

" It strongly resembles one that I have seen in — ^in — another 
place. I could characterise it by quoting a few lines from the 
Catalogue of the Museum of Or — " 

" Nonsense, papa, how tedious you are, to be always quoting." 

I said nothing, but repeated the passage to myself for my own 
relief. " * This glittering article is of French manufacture, and 
in all its parts, without exception, illustrates some false principle. 
Its general constructive line is bad — the heavy top tottei^s upon 
an unsubstantial base ; it rests upon the points of leaves which 
seem ready to give way under the load ; these leaves are direct 
but bad imitations of nature. The porcelain vessel for holding 
the oil, with its coarse gilding, affects to look like metal; the 
upper portion of the metal work is entirely out of scale with the 
lower.' " 

At tea-time it was speak or die with me, but I continued to 
take muffin convulsively ; with my eyes, as I fear, rolling in the 
direction of the tray. I must have been very near the last gasp 
when Frippy came near enough for me to catch him by the button. 
I made him sit down by me and whispered in his ear. " That 
tray with a bit of one of Landseer's pictures on it, you will find 
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to correapond with the seventy-ninth item in the Catalogue of 
Horrors, at which you will find these observations. It is 'An 
example of popular but vulgar taste, of a low character, presenting 
numerous features which the student should carefully avoid: — 
Pirst, the centre is the piracy of a picture ; second, the picture 
on which most labour has been bestowed, is thrown away. It is 
wrong to hide a picture by putting a teapot upon it : if a picture 
is wanted it should be placed where it can be seen, and will not be 
destroyed by use ; third, the scroll lines of the ornament, instead 
of following the form, are directly opposed to it, and are scattered, 
as if by chance, anywhere ; fourth, the glitter of the mother-of- 
pearl is the most prominent feature of the whole, and, being 
spread about, creates the impression that the article is slopped 

with water, or ' " finishing my cup of tea just at that time, 

I dropped my cup and saucer — to their utter destruction, I 
scarcely regret to say — ^with a cry of agony — 

" Papa, papa, what is the matter ? " cried my child ; and my 
wife ran to me, and Mrs. Frippy, for I had fallen back in my chair 
almost deprived of reason. * 

" A but— " I gasped. 

" But what, my dear ? " asked my wife. 

" Butter — fly — inside my cup ! Horr — horr — horr — horr — 
ri— ble ! " 

I was taken home in a cab. Frippy whispered to me in u 
soothing manner, -as he saw me down his stairs and buttoned my 
coat for me in his ball. 

" My dear Crumpet, you have picked up some wholesome views, 
but you have swallowed them too eagerly, and choked yourself. 
I shall go where you have been, and take the lessons you have 
taken ; but I shall not bolt them in a lump as you have done, and 
get a nightmare for my trouble ; I shall discuss them in a reflective 
way, and leave them to be quietly digested : after which I have no 
doubt they will do me good. A little precise knowledge of some 
true principles of design is wanted just now, quite as much by 
manufacturers as by the public. The schools of design connected 
with that department of Practical Art and its Museum in Pall 
Mall will lead, I have no doubt, to great improvement hereafter : 
and I much lik^ the idea of the Chamber of Horrors that you 
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speak of, backed, as it is, hy an instructive catalogue. But, trust 
me, Crumpet, I shall not get myself as you have done, into a 
state of mental apoplexy. We say in this country that there's ho 
accounting for tastes, and it will be many years before mere 
abstract principles of choice in ornament can become familiar — I 
will not say to us, but to our children. In the meantime we must 
live happily in the endurance of worse daily sights than check 
trousers and clumsy paper-hangings." 



THE SOWER. 

"This is the strife, and eke the afiraie, 
And tiie batill, that lasteth ale." — Chaucuh. 

Though his heart may dare to glory, 

Conscious of a God innate — 
Yet to read his fatnre story, 

To foresee his future fate, 
To fore-sing his future singing, 

Never doth the Poet heed : 
Every day to him is bringing 

AU of which the day hath need. 

Faithful is his liand and fearless : 

"Wholesome seed, he knoweth well, 
May he sown in weather cheerless, 

But will spring up where it fell. 
Seed was given to his keeping, 

And from Heaven it was sent ; 
He has sown it. Is it sleeping 

In the soil ? — he is content. 



NEAR CHRISTMAS. 



All the year long we have been travelling towards Christmas ; 
I, and my old wife, our children, and our grandchildren ; not all by 
the same road, not all with the same expectations, but all looking 
out alike for the first glimpse of its smoke rising above the wintry 
landscape of the year. Now we can see how near it is by the grey 
towers of its minster, towards which our faces have been set for 
days ; we almost fancy that we hear the chiming of its famous 
bells — all Christmas towns are famous for their bells — and we 
know that we shall soon be at our inn. If life be a journey, and 
each year a stage upon the road, I do not know where else a sen- 
sible man would stop for the recruiting of his strength than in the 
fine old Christmas towns. There, if anywhere, men are to be 
found living together merrily ; the inns are warm, the cheer is 
good, the amusements are of the heartiest, and the society is of 
the best. I have been through many a Christmas town — for I 
have travelled far — and I have rested thoroughly in each. I never 
found two of them alike ; of late they have been much grayer 
and quieter than they used formerly to be ; indeed, I could tell 
wonderful things, if I dared, of the great Christmas cities far 
away, that I passed through when I was a boy. Nobody, however, 
would believe how full they were of lights and bells, how they 
were inhabited by merry conjurors, had beautiful things hung out 
of all the windows, and were carpeted with snow that became 
sugar when eaten. I do not "bhink that I have been less happy in 
the quiet towns at which I have of late years rested. Let me 
confess so much. As for those about me who declare them to be 
not quiet, by any means, but perfectly uproarious with jollity, I 
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do not interfere with their opinions ; children so easily deceive 
themselves, it is enoiigh for me that I am old enough to see 
things as they are. If my curly-headed grandson, Master Wattie, 
could but have seen one particular great city that I have passed 
through in my time — a city sixty stages distant from us now — he 
would not have thought last year's Christmas town so wonderfully 
brilliant. So I told him. 

" Very likely, grandfather," he said, pointing to the old minster 
before us ; which, as I could already perceive, was in a shockingly 
neglected state — covered with ivy, a sure sign that the inhabitants 
about it are a quiet race, and I am glad of it, for I like quiet — 
" very likely," he said ; " that is the town for me. I know what it 
wUl be, O don't I ! " 

" Nice and quiet, certainly." 

" Quiet ! Whoop ! " and he stood up in the carriage, trying — 
the spoiled boy — to urge on the horses, though he knows that they 
are steady roadsters, never varying their pace for anybody. 
" Quiet ! Why, I can already hear the bells clashing as if they 
*were mad with fun — and so can grandmother." He was safe in 
that appeal, because my dear old woman, if she is not younger 
than I am, will not consent to be as old, and owns to no defect of 
sight or hearing. " Grandmother hears them," cried the boy, 
"and if she can't see the illumination, I can." 

** But it is bright noon, my boy." 

" Noon and illumination too. The lamps are as bright as if the 
sky were pitch dark, and the sun blazes as if it had an ox to roast, 
though it don't blaze any heat but only merriment. I know what 
the town will be ! I've dreamt of it ten nights running. It will 
beat the magic city that you've often told us of." My old woman 
having faith in children's dreams, asked for some information. 
"Well," he said, " do you see that stile under a holly bush? — 
that's where the path ends that leads from Ath&ey Hall where 
brother Tom is at school ? And just as we get there he'll jump 
over the stile with a great cricket bat in his hand and go into the 
town with us ; and when he jumps over the stile he'll knock down 
the top bar and bring it with him, and we shall eat it, he and I, 
for it is nothing but a gingerbread affair. I tell you what, too, I 
shall eat all the holly that I see, for it's pure sugar." — " My dear 
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boy," said his grandmother, " surely ifc will give you a sore throat, 
if you eat all the holly." — " O," he said, " I know all about that. 
It's like snap-dragon, may hurt a bit, but it's all eatable. There's 
a great pond of snap-dragon just outside that town on the green 
where the turkeys are. But wait a bit, we haven't got there yet. 
After Tom comes we shall soon drive into a magnificent grove of 
trees with bright green waxlights instead of leaves, and bats, and 
skates, and balls, and crossbows, breastplates, swords, pistols, cakes 
and oranges in bags, theatres, shuttlecocks and trumpets hanging 
from the branches ; whatever I whistle at will tumble down into 
my hands, and there will be flocks of kites wheeling about in the air 
like crows, with their strings hanging down so that any one may 
catch them. That grove leads to the town, which is walled round 
with plum pudding and has no gates ; every one makes a breach 
through with his teeth, and enters at it. As soon as we get in all 
the bells will ring, and all the chimneys will pour out volumes of 
smoke like silver to look at, beautifully scented ; and the silver 
smoke will run together into silver bells that shall be tinkling up 
above us everywhere, and sound as if they were singing Christmas 
carols. Almost everybody will be indoors, and every house will 
be full of coloured windows, beautifully lighted and we shall see 
all the walls shake with the laughing and dancing that goes on 
inside. Then we shall meet a big man in a pea coat with silver 
bells dancing about his head like gnats, and with one side of his 
hat and coat pasted with sugar ; he will laugh and take me up 
upon his shoulders and be my horse, for that's papa. And then 
a little girl will run from round a comer to us and tumble over a 
great stone of sugar candy into a puddle of custard, and get up 
laughing and put custardy arms round my neck; that will be 
sister Lou. Then there will come down the High Street, a pro- 
cession of all our uncles, aunts, and little cousins prancing on 
hobby-horses ; and there will be a great deal of fun with them, 
and I shall get up behind Uncle Stephen and pick tops, and 
string, and nails, and little bradawls and parliament cake out of 
his pocket as we are all taken in procession to the principal inn. 
There we shall go into a room with walls of holly and a roof of 
misletoe, and a great steam of roast beef in the air. We shall 
stay a whole week in the town, and nobody will be cross, and 
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there will be blindman's buff played all day long in the streets, 
and the pond on the green will be ablaze, and that's where I shall 
go and dance with Lou every day after dinner, for we both of us 
like snap-dragon." 

"Tou are a wild little boy," I said, "and those are childish 
dreams that you have had." 

" Indeed," said my old woman, " quite ridiculous ; but certainly 
these Christmas towns are very wonderful." 

" Of course they are," said the boy, " and beautiful." 

" Tes, always beautiful — to you with home faces, frolic, and 
good cheer — in other ways to others — in some way to all," ex- 
claimed the old lady. " It was at a Christmas town, a long way 
back, that grandfather first came and kissed me." 

" Of course," said Walter, " under the misletoe, I know. That's 
where I kiss sister Lou." 

"And the year before that happened," said the old woman, " I 
walked into a Christmas city at the end of along stage, very tired 
and quite alone. A very strange thing." 

" Tell us all about it, grandmother," shouted the boy. 

" That was the saddest town of the kind I had seen ; though 
to be sure, I had not seen so many as twenty." 

" Oh ! but you know," said Master "Walter, " that was a good 
deal. I only properly remember six. Come now ! I'm not so 
very young." 
■" " Well, venerable child, I thought that city a dreary one ; there 
was a fog about it ; nobody came near me whom I knew, and I was 
afraid at first to go in alone to any of the inns. I could just see 
the light from the great cathedral window shining through the 
mist, as I went by, and I heard a Christinas anthem being played 
upon the organ. So I went and sat down in the church." 
. "I know," cried the boy triumphantly. "Tou went to sleep. 
I should myself." 

" I listened to the music, and joined in the prayers ; but when 
they were over, and I looked up, waiting for the sermon, I was 
blinded by the light, and turning aside, also because I felt that 
somebody's hand was upon mine, I saw that it was my mother 
who was touching me, and that she and my father sat by me just 
as they had done in the old pew at home, with a little brother on 
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the other side asleep, just as he used to go to sleep, with his head 
always against mj arm. I had thought them all dead ; but there 
they were, just as they used to be, simply their own dear selves, 
not looking at all like ghosts or angels, only happy. There were 
many faces of old friends, too, in the church, and everything I 
saw made me feel happier and happier. We went out of church 
together, my father and mother walking just before me, and little 
Harry trotting by my side, holding my hand, not as if we had all 
suddenly met, but as if we had gone to church in company, and 
were quietly returning to our Christmas dinner. And we really 
did go home. How it came to be in that town I cannot tell ; but 
back down that High-street, Christmas Town, we went, to the old 
cottage in Devonshire, and talked there as we used to talk, but 
with less laughter and more happiness. After dinner Harry 
fetched in somebody out of the cold ; that was your grandfather, 
and my father and mother looked at him ; and my father said, 

* He is a good man, Kitty,' and my mother came and kissed me on 
the lips. I had not seen grandfather a dozen times before. Then 
I lay down my head upon the table and cried for joy ; and when I 
looked up I was in a very dull and dusty room, with only a little 
bread and cold meat by my side, but I still felt very happy. In 
the next Christmas town I reached, I dined with friends, and at 
the very saibe time after dinner that my father had said he was a 
good man and my mother had kissed me, I happening to be on the 
stairs, grandfather came and kissed me without any misletoe an^f^ 
spoke to me, and asked whether I would marry him. Upon tn^ 
stairs ! I was obliged to answer quickly, and said at once to him, 

* Tes ; because you are a good man, Stephen.' " 

"Well," said Walter, "that's a tolerable story. I should have 
liked your father and mother better, granny, if they had been ghosts. 
But there are the old Christmas towers coming closer and closer. 
If my dream isn't to come true I wonder what^e really shall 
find under their shadow." 

** At least," I said, " an inn of rest, and the society of fellow- 
travellers." " Besides plenty of fun," said Walter ; " and I see 
Tom at the stile, waiting to go in with us. That's the beginning 
of my dream. We shall soon get under the Christmas trees and 
hear the chiming." 



CHRISTMAS. 



Master Pilbt is a dunce. He returned from school four days 
ago, bringing a right hand with him that was ink-stained on the 
thumb and two forefingers to the second knuckle. By aid of 
pumice-stone, he has almost contrived to rub his little fingers 
white again, since he has been told that he must hold a tidy hand 
out to be s]|aken by aunts, uncles, and friends this Christmas. 
Bruises have faded also from his person, and a joyous inn of rest, 
after six months of jolting on the road to knowledge, is the poor 
little dunce's Christmas. 

It wants an hour to dinner-time on Christmas day, and children 
play about the garden-walks, noisy with health, ruddy with con- 
stant running through the clear cold air. Miss Lizzie, a sporting 
character of nine years old, with a fine silken mane of her own, 
wiahes to know who will be her horse. " I want somebody who's 
qtrfck," says the fast young damsel; I'll have Tommy Pilby." 
Now it will be seen that, although Master Pilby, considered as a 
grammarian, was slow, yet was he quick and lively when con- 
sidered as a horse, or, generally speaking, as a playfellow. Sub- 
:'j^ted now, therefore, to the coercion of a pair of packthread reins, 
aid whipped severely with a lash of worsted, he is scampering and 
ci|rvettiug in an^traordinary manner, with Miss Lizzie at his heels, 
flong the carriage-drive. Now near the gate, while he is forcing 
a whole Christmas-load of happiness into a tremendous neigh, he 
is confronted by a guest, no less portentous than his terrible head 
master. Pilby may hesitate ; Miss Lizzie, with inflamed ambition, 
shouts as the Doctor bursts upon her, "Here's a big horse!" 
With astonishment does Master Pilby see the Doctor yield to the 
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solicitations of the little maid, and thrust his arms into the noose 
removed from his own now liberated person. But there is a 
joyousness about the face of Dr. Grum which there is no distrust- 
ing, and he gives the little dunce a cheery greeting, as he lumbers 
off clumsily enough in answer to the " Come up ! " of his mistress. 
But Miss Lizzie soon cries out that he is very stupid, and advertises 
to her playfellows that there is a horse to be disposed of. Master 
Pilby answers the advertisement, and joyously assumes the reins ; 
the Doctor prances ; Pilby lays about his portly person the 
innocuous whip, and shouts al him impatiently, " How slow you 
are ! '* The bell sounds through the garden, and the dunce and the 
dominie caper together in the direction of their Christmas dinner. 

Elsewhere, at the same hour, a door in town is knocked at 
modestly by a young man, whose faded suit of black has been put 
on with care and neatly brushed, who has evidently laboured at 
his toilet to produce the utmost attainable demonstration of re- 
spectability out of the materials in his possession. To-day, if Dr. 
Grum were passing, he would take his usher lo^ngly by the 
hand ; on any other day a friendly, condescending nod would be 
the Doctor's greeting. But there is one within this house who 
has been listening this half-hour for that modest little knock, and 
the poor usher knows well who is opening the door, and who it 
is that would kiss him as heartily as she now does every day, 
though every day were dreary for a thousand years, if they, 
could live as long, and be together. 

But, lest a servant come, they must not linger too long in tHe^ 
hall. On any other day Papa might frown ; Mamma might fre 
at the unprofitable match : but when they see the deep joy i 
their daughter's eyes, they whisper by looks to one another, that 
after all, it is G-od's Christmas-day, and brighten the modest face 
of the poor usher with the affection of their welcome. 

"When they will marry, they commit to Him who holds love 
blessed to determine; but in a quiet room a^lfrt from all the 
Christmas guests, the maiden tells the usher how two months 
ago she made as many notches in a card as there were days till 
Christmas, and tore one off daily when she went to bed, and how her 
heart beat when there came to be but four — three — two ; and how 
she prayed and feared lest accident might disappoint her when 
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there was but one. "What the usher told the maiden in reply, 
her heart retains to feast upqn until there shall return another 
Christmas-day. 

Here is a grand ball in the country workhouse, and your 
Polish balls are nothing to it ! All the parish schoolboys and 
schoolgirls have been botanising for a whole week, and the white- 
washed walls of the schoolroom are superb with holly, and festoons 
of winter foliage and flowers. The meat is to be got over ; never 
mind the meat — " Please, sir, may we give three cheers when the 
pudding comes ? " No wonder they can dance ; and what a lucky 
thing it is that schoolmaster knows how to play the fiddle ! The 
men and women and the old crones come in, and Christmas-day, 
by order of the Board of Guardians, is celebrated by a workhouse 
ball. Eeal negus is served out, and the convivialities are so kept 
up, that the very children do not go to bed till half-past nine 
o'clock. 

How is it with the faint-hearted little diners in the dingy room, 
who keep their Christmas- day at the twenty pound schools where 
there are no vacations ? "Who shall peep into the mystery ? 

But at Dr. Trout's, which is quite another sort of place, we 
know how it is. Dr. Trout and Mrs. Trout have thirteen children 
of their own, and a fine flourishing school into the bargain. They 
dine at home on Christmas-day, surrounded by old pupils and 
hearty friends. And there are some of those old pupils whose 
race in the world has caused them to become wiser, even in his 
own way, than the simple-hearted Doctor, and a great deal wiser 
in the way of what the world calls wisdom. But none of those 
whom he has taught regard him as an equal ; all look affection- 
ately up. Very little can a man be conscious of the worth, 
for good or evil, of his own mind, who does not feel something 
that is very earnest in the presence of another, who, whether for 
good or evil, has exerted a large influence upon his character. 
Nothing but good was ever attributed to Dr. Trout ; and, there- 
fore, his old pupils look up to him with reverent aflection. Per- 
haps somewhat less Greek and Latin, with a little more French, 
German, and Italian, would have been more practically useM in 
the well-remembered lessons. But, never mind what the pupils 
learnt, if they learnt only to study and to teach themselves as 
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tbej grew older. That the old Doctor taught, and taught it 
kindly, too : for that they loved him. What a magnificent 
speech the young Barrister is making, who proposes bumpers for 
a toast ! He is a fine young fellow ; and, whatever tears he may 
weep, hereafter, for a fee, there is a true tear of Christmas love and 
kindliness sparkling about his eyelash, as he proceeds through a 
storm of applause, to eulogise " our dear old Teacher." Then 
old Doctor rises to reply ; and he must be seized with a 
demon — the good demon of Christmas — for he can only look 
utter benevolence, and stammer out, " God bless you all ! I'm 
very happy.*' 

Miss Twit sits at the hostess's right hand, beside a quieter, but 
not less friendly board. She is thin, pale, bordering on fifty. 
There is a sweet smile upon her face ; she is inexpressibly lady- 
like and quiet ; but, in her quietness, one feels a touch of resigna- 
tion. She has but one relation, who is rich, and does not 
encourage her intimacy. She keeps a school ; and is now dining 
with the parents of her eldest pupil. A very pretty, unaffected, 
clever girl that eldest pupil seems to be ; and she sits by the 
schoolmistress, lovingly watchful of her wants, and forcing all 
good things upon her plate with child-like assiduity. It is the 
belief of her pupils that Miss Twit has had some great grief; and 
the young ladies, of course, interpret that into the fact, that she 
has had a lover who has died — or something of that sort ; but, of 
course, it had to do with love. And if she had a lover ever, the 
young ladies say, how wonderfully she must have loved him, 
because they never hear her speak an unkind word of any one ; 
and she seems to have, in all her quietness, such energy for being 
good and tender, that they suppose he must have died; for 
nobody able to love as Miss Twit must have done, could ever 
possibly have been deserted. So the girls think of the school- 
mistress so tenderly, that it would not cost even a vixen much 
pains to think, in return, tenderly of them. !Nor are the parents, 
generally speaking, less solicitous about the gentle lady, who is so 
attentive to their girls. Miss Twit, although quiet, will by no 
means be a dummy, when the curtains shall be drawn to-night, 
and the lamp lighted, and the parlour games begin. She ia the 
great authority on forfeits; she knows more riddles than an 
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elephant can carry, and they are cot prim, stiff-backed ttingB, 
but they have all quaint, eaay uiBwera, meant to make you laugh. 
As a stage-manager over the performance of acted charadea, she 
is the wittiest and clerereat, and dearest creature, all her pupils 
Bay. MJBB Twit creates marvela of happineaa without much out- 
ward variation from her gentle quiet way. And those who mate 
a happy Christmas are the folks to feel the Christmas peace ; and 
so we need not pity Miss Twit as she sits at dinner, by the right 
band of the hostess, under her eldest pupil's very busy care. 

Dame I"arran gets but twopence a week from the little hoys 
and girls who learn of her what nouns are, and how much is eight 
times nine. The poor dame cannot see without her spectacles, 
and she needs them to see her Christmas mutton-chop. A t^p at 
the door disturbs her while she is turning it over the fire, and a 
little fellow with " Please, ma'am, mother's love," produces a 
plate-fuU of roast goose. The mutton-chop is put by for to- 
morrow; and it had not reached the cupboard, before another 
" Mother's love" does homage to the teacher of the children, with 
an offering of pudding. Then there is a little rain of " Mother's 
love" at two o'clock; one drop is goose; two, beef; and four, 
pudding. Dame Farran had resolved to sit at home and think 
about a son far out at sea, but she could not escape the 
Christmas hospitality. 

With whom does the French Usher dine ? or does he sit at 
home before a sheet of writing paper, and pour love, not upon it — 
upon the mother or the sister vividly presented to hia mind ? Has 
he received a Christmas greetmg from his distant home, which 
lies before him on thin rustling paper, rustling with his frequent 
touch, as he reads and re-reada tender words, the dew so rarely 
'falling on his soul P Does he sit by the fire after dinner with a 
portrait in his hand ? Does he think of a pair of blue eyes that 
may he hent elsewhere over a picture of himself, thinking of him 
as a something glorious and noble, not the mean, friendleaa being 
he is sometimes thought to be while following his daUy task in 
England ? 

"We are all teachers. The baby who can only lisp, has truths 
to teach to an attentive pupil. We are all teachers, and we are 
all taught, or should let ourselves be taught. A glorious Holiday 
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in the great School of the "World is Christmas-day, when, though 
there be teaching, still every hard task is thrust into a comer, 
everj birch is locked up in a cupboard ; and the one lesson of the 
day which we agree not to put from us, and even to fetch down 
from the shelf and learn afresh, if we should chance of late to 
have forgotten it, is how to make peace on earth ; how to be 
proud enough to forgive, and humble enough to consent to be 
forgiven. 



A CHRISTMAS VOICK. 

AoTs we can read, bat actors are impelled 
By zDotiyes ill-revealed to mortal sight ; 

Foul deeds must be in foul abhorrence held, 
Man may do foully from a sense of right. 

Teach me, Lord, for ever to pnrsne 

The path which conscience may to me proclaim ; 
And, while I labour to maintain the True, 

No right in censure feel ; no truth in blame. 

Whether a sunbeam, or a single mote 

Disturb the clearness of our upward gaze ; 

Enough, we gaze. Enough, our hearts devote 
To Thee aU service, gratitude and praise. 

Enough, we knock ; Thy gates are open wide, — 
Enough, we ask ; Thy blessings are bestowed,— 

Enough, we come ; to none shall be denied 
The living waters which for all have flowed. 
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Now that we are fairly launched in the New Tear, and steering 
a direct course for Christmas next, it is a pleasant thing to feel 
that we are richer than we were a month ago. Eicher by all that 
we have received ; richer by all that we have given. A storm of 
kind words has been beating about the ears of every man who has 
had a ship or but a little boat to run into the Christmas harbour. 
Every man's memory has just come into a little property, and we 
are all walking about with heaps of lately acquired treasures in 
us. We have all — ^all, at least, able to read this gratulation — 
lately found out that we kre very valuable people. 

I should like to kfiow what a political economist would have to 
say of the season now ending. Has it confused him ? Has he 
been able to bring the laws that regidate supply and demand to 
bear upon it ? Has he had twelve hares, nineteen turkeys, three 
dozen barrels of oysters, twenty-three hampers offish miscellaneous, 
and a vanload of French plums in boxes, sent to him in the most 
irrational way from north, south, east, and west, by kind relations 
and old friends, all to supply one dinner ? Have his nephews 
earned half-crowns and half-sovereigns by the purseload without 
doing a bit of work, when their unskilled labour — they being only 
competent to frighten birds — ^is worth but fourpence a day in the 
market F By what law has the said economist been called upon 
to supply storybooks containing pictures to the little boys and 
girls of his acquaintance P What says Adam Smith of Christmas 
and the New Tear, and of the modes of acquiring property 
established at that season P 

These may be grave questions or they may not : — I always feel 
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to be getting on with any argument when I can say that a thing is or 
is not something. But the fact of the matter is this — another good 
phrase, it looks lucid — the fact is that we are richer than we were 
by all the money we have spent : everything given away has been 
gain, and we have gained also all that we have got. What have we 
got P Every house, I suppose, contains something pleasantly and 
recently acquired by some one of its inmates. Don't let me be 
thought boastful if I count my gains. 

My youngest daughter, Tabitha, with whom I will begin, found 
a beautiful maiden with black locks and large eyes barbarously 
tied by the hair to a Christmas tree, and rescued her. The 
beautiful maiden shows her gratitude by devoting her whole life 
to Tabitha. She never quits her side, and at this moment, I 
perceive, lies clasped in her embrace. Tabitha has gained this 
charming friend, this sharer of her walks and talks^ this bosom 
companion, who is called Zenora. She does not regret the accident 
that brought them to a knowledge of each other, and though she 
has a very strong suspicion that it was a cruel uncle — TJncle 
Eobson — by whose hands she was suspended to-the tree, suspended 
by her lovely hair — he has great whiskers, and looks like a creature 
who can do such things — she cannot find it in her heart to scold 
a relative by whose deed Zenora was brought to her arms. On 
my part, as an economist, I can make no objection to this intro- 
duction of a strange lady into the household, for she never speaks 
an unkind word of anybody, makes no mischief — ^if I except that 
upon one occasion she did certainly strew bran over a muffin — 
and she takes nothing, literally nothing. She lives upon bran, 
and a little lasts her a long time. My daughter in the excess of 
hospitality has frequently endeavoured to force tea upon her, but 
the hot tea having burnt her mouth to an alarming degree on one 
occasion, none has recently been offered. 

Egbert, aged twelve, has become since Christmas a great ship- 
owner. His, I believe, is the largest ship in our parish — Mary- 
lebone — that has a boy for captain ; there may be, and I believe 
are, larger such at sea. Egbert, who knows nothing of Blake or 
Nelson, brought a history prize home at the end of his last half- 
year, and he calls his ship the " Actium" — which has been lettered 
on the side by our page, John, who is a neat hand at mechanics. 
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" the gallant Aiem." Egbert is out now on a three days' nsit 
to his aunt Matilda, and John, who is a good-natured lad, has 
been lettering the ship in his absence with gold leaf, aa an agree- 
able aurpriee prepared for him against his return. " The gallant 
Axem " ridea in dock now in the area cistern, and stems the tide 
of water when it is turned on and rushes in with fearful Tehemence, 
as grandly as becomes a piece of your real British timber, and the 
leading Tessel in the naval armament of Marylebone. She carries 
only two brass guns, but those have been procured by Egbert 
himself regardless of expense ; he gave for one of them as much 
as eighteenpence sterling, andf when the trial of them took place, 
I remember being told that his eighteenpencer sent a bullet clean 
into a teapot of Britannia metal, causing an enormous leak, and 
BO completely wrecking it, as it lay on a day in the nursery- tray, 
with a full cargo of tea on board, that it went down and has never 
been brought up again. If Britannia cannot resist my son's 
artillery, can Eussia P Not Bussia, not Morocco, not even double 
sole leather, for the rash cannonader has fired — I regret to say — 
one of his shots through the sole of a pair of boots that I use in < 
rough weather. I went out in the last thaw, and was obliged to 
take a cab when I found one boot letting in water with most 
unaccountable rapidity. 

Egbert, who is quite an illustration of nepotism in his way, has 
not only been appointed by one uncle to the command of a vessel, 
but he has been madeby another uncle half proprietor, with Tabitha, 
of the Eoyal Victoria Theatre — not the Victoria sustained by 
'Icks, that in the Lambeth Marshes, but the Boyal Victoria 
Theatre — now open at 19, Bunkiter Street, Marylebone. Egbert 
is stage-manager and director ; Tabitha paints the scenery and the 
actors, they not being competent to paint themselves. The pro- 
prietors of the Boyal Victoria have an exclusive property in the 
performers. Now, although that may be a wrong state of things 
in a free land, it is exceedingly convenient in a theatre. They 
are always to perform one piece (which will insure perfection), 
Timourthe Tartar. I may illustrate the complete subservience of 
the company of this theatre to the management. One of the 
horses that appears in the tournament scene being too thin in the 
knees, and very liable to come down, Egbert, in the true spirit of 
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a despot, tore his legs off, and that horse has ever since gone 
through the plaj upon its tail and beUy. 

The Eoyal Victoria Theatre has not only brilliant scenery and 
actors liberally spangled — every one a firmament in himself or 
herself; but it has also a handsome green silk curtain that roUs 
up at the tinkle of a bell, and footlights that bum real oil. Mrs. 
G-ettleton — my wife and Egbert's mother — ^has objected very much 
to the real oil. The reason was this ; the first performance of 
Timour the Tartar having taken place under the distinguished 
patronage of J. Stotman, Esquire, the well-known Uncle Jack of 
our domestic history, in fact the presenter of my children to the 
theatrical property in question — ^the first performance, I say, having 
taken place under such patronage on New Year's Eve, and the stage 
being established on the parlour table; there resulted a slop upon 
a very handsome table*cover, which my son, the manager, in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, endeavoured to wipe up with the sleeve 
of his best jacket. Mrs. Gettleton perceived it to be the real oil 
and had difficulty in retaining her composure. Every one else 
was, however, satisfied when Mr. Egbert came forward and apo- 
logised for the mishap, accounting for it by the fact that the whole 
theatre had inadvertently been joggled. 

Then I have another child, Matilda, seventeen years old, who is 
mysteriously gifted. Something has been given to her which she 
carries, either up her sleeve or in some fold of her frock, I sus- 
pect over her epigastrium, and I know that she got it from Frank 
Holly, with whom she thinks herself in love, but who is old 
enough, silly child, to be her father. He will be twenty-three 
next May, and she is scarcely out of pinafores. 

Eedmond, my eldest boy, aged twenty, is studying medicine in 
Paris, and as he has not come home for the holidays, Uncle Jack, 
who knows how the mounseers feed, has sent him a sirloin of 
beef and two plum puddings in a hamper. I had a notion that 
the parcel might require a passport; Uncle Jack says not. 
Bedmond is up stairs on a fifth floor, and I don't know what sort 
of a cook he has to look to for his dinner. I expect to hear that 
the whole sirloin was fricasseed and garnished with the pudding. 

I, for my share of gifts, have had turkeys and things ; but, of 
all presents, the most puzzling was the one sent me by a fine old 
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farmer in the country, mj mother's father, who has often heard 
us rejoice, when visiting him, at our escape from the London 
milk, and who forwarded to me suddenly, and as a surprise, his 
favourite milch cow. It arrived at my door, 19, Bunkiter Street, 
Marylehone, on Christmas Monday, in the evening, when there 
was a party at our house ; my wife had her best things on, and I 
was in the middle of a rubber. Suddenly, John, the page, steals 
up to Mrs. Gettleton with *^ Please, ma'am, here's a cow come. 
A note came with it." The old gentleman was very kind, and 
would be mortally grieved if we refused it ; but just think of the 
worry in the midst of a party close by Oxford Street, of having to 
think where to put a cow, It wasn't safe for it to go down steps 
into the back kitchen ; we couldn't stand it in the hall, because 
there were the gentlemen's coats, and the ladies would have to go 
by with their cloaks on and their handkerchiefs over their heads, 
and they might be afraid that she would toss them. I can't tell 
how we managed ; but we did manage. I wasn't cowed out of 
my wits, and so I found out a solution of the difficulty. 

Now I must have said enough of my own gifts and those of 
my family. We are not more gifted than our neighbours, I dare 
say, and I don't mean to brag ; but I do say, what a fine thing 
Christmas tide and New Tear tide is : they are indeed the tides 
in our affairs which, taken at the flood, lead on to fortune. If 
Christmas tide would only overflow and cover the whole year, we 
should all get on swimmingly. Why doesn't it ? It is so pleasant 
for us all to feel that we are feeding upon one another — jolly 
Christmas cannibals — Jones eating Smith's flesh, Smith eating 
Jones's fowl, and Jones and Smith both eating Brown's fish. 

You may call me sordid, but I take pleasure and put faith in 
these material attentions. I know my wife's father by his cow. 
Privately, I may confess cow-keeping in Bunkiter Street to be no 
welcome addition to my cares, but how well do I ascertain the 
length of my father-in-law's heart-strings, and understand that 
they reach fully to me, when an animal that is notoriously bound 
to them is found at my home door ! I say to myself, Bragsby's 
favourite would not have come so far if Bragsby did not love us 
as he does. 

Smithson praised me neatly, and expressed the warmest 
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affection and respect for me in proposing my health over Johnson's 
supper-table on the third of January l^t. Bobertson didn't so 
much as cheer when they gave me the honours ; he was talking to 
Miss Piiggs. What of that p Who sent me the fat turkey that 
was chosen for our Christmas bird? Bobertson did. Wlio is 
my friend then p Bobertson. This test is very fallible, I grant, 
but deeds are not so fallible as words, and ecBteris parihtts — I 
know that is a clinching phrase to use — ccsterU paribus^ I say, I 
like to receive gifts. 

Having proposed the sentiment. May we all get and give with 
equal pleasure, and do both abundantly, gentlemen and ladies, 
I— ah — if you please, with musical cheers. Hem. This is the 
time to be harmonious if ever. 



THE JUDGE OF CHAEACTER. 

Until thou be OmniBcient, forbear 

To trnst thyself for knowledge of mankind. 

Thinkest thou, mortal, readily to find 
Thy brother^s heart, and track Lifers footsteps there ? 

This man is of a despicable mind : 
So judgest thou. Can intuition tell 
What penuries upon his childhood fell 

Of love, of culture ; — ^with what Fate unkind, 
He wept contented ? Never did there shine, 

Shaming thy censure, suddenly the light 

Of a warm-hearted action to requite 
With friendliness some furtive scofif of thine ? 

Despise thou none ! A scornful judgment lies. 

The Grod in Manhood never wholly dies. 



THE QUIET POOR 



I DO not mean the workhouse poor — I have seen plenty of 
workhouses and tasted many gruels. I do not mean the criminal 
poor, nor the poor who beg in the streets, but the Quiet Poor : 
the people who work in their own homes, and are never to be seen 
in workhouses and prisons, who keep their sorrows, if they have 
any, quite sacred from the world, and do not exhibit them for 
pence. Though, to be sure, their shades may " glance and pass 
before us night and day," to such sorrows, if there be any, " we 
are blind as they are dumb." I thought, therefore, that I should 
like to know something about them. The last winter has been 
commonly said to be a very hard one, and I have heard many an 
old lady cry over the price of bread, " God help the poor I " 
"What does a mere penny a loaf matter? I have thought. A 
slice of bread less in the day, perhaps ; a little hunger, and a little 
falling-in of cheek. Things not entirely unendurable. 

Besolved to see about this for myself, and to find out perhaps 
what war prices may signify to loyal Britons, I obtained leave to 
visit the inhabitants of a parochial district in Bethnal Green, 
remarkable for its poverty, for the struggles made by its inhabit- 
ants to keep out of the workhouse, and for the small number of 
the offences brought home to their doors. 

The little district of which I speak, small as it is, contains the 
population of a country town. To judge by the eye I should 
imagine that it covers ground about a quarter of a mile wide, and 
a quarter of a mile loug. It is composed wholly of narrow courts 
and lanes, with a central High Street or Church Street of shops — 
itself a miserable lane. Although the houses are for the most 
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part but cottages, with two floors and a cellar, there are crammed 
together in them fourteen thousand people. In the whole 
quarter there is not one resident whom the world would call 
respectable ; there are not more than about half-a-dozen families 
able to keep a servant ; and there is not one man I believe able to 
tenant a whole house. The shopkeepers who make a little outside 
show, fare indoors little better than their neighbours. As a 
general rule, each room in each house is occupied by a distinct 
family ; they are comparatively wealthy who afford to rent two 
rooms; but, generally, as the families enlarge, the more they 
require space, the less they can afford that costly luxury. The 
natives of this parish chiefly subsist upon potatoes and cheap fish, 
buying sprats when they are to be had, and in default of them 
sitting down to dine on potatoes and a herring. They earn 
money as they can, and all are glad to work hard when there is 
work for them to do. The majority of the men are either weavers, 
or they are costermongers and hawkers. These two classes occupy, 
speaking generally, different portions of the neighbourhood ; the 
weavei's earn a trifle more, and hold their heads up better than 
their neighbours : they are the west end people of the district. 
The whole place is completely destitute of sewerage ; one sewer 
has been made in a street, which forms part of its boundary ; it 
has its share in that, but nothing more. The houses all stand 
over cesspools; and, before the windows, filth, dead cats, and 
putrid matter of all sorts run down or stagnate in the open gutters. 
How do people, who are quiet people, live in such a place ? 

From a wretched lane, an Egypt watered by a muddy Nile, I 
turned into a dark house like a catacomb, and after some hazardous 
climbing reached a chamber in which there were more people than 
things. Two women sat at work with painful earnestness before 
the latticed window, three children shivered round an empty grate. 
Except the broken chairs on which the women sat, there was no 
seat in the room but an old stool. There was no table, no bed. 
The larder was the window sill, its store a couple of potatoes. 
In one comer was a confused heap of many-coloured rags, in 
another comer were a few battered and broken jugs and pans ; 
there was a little earthen teapot on the cold bars of the grate, 
and in the middle of the room there was a handsome toy. I saw 
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a household and its home. The father had been some months 
dead, the mother expected in two or three days to receive from 
God another child. She had four, and " Have you lost any ? " I 
asked, looking down into the Egypt out of doors. " I have lost 
nine ! " 

This woman and her sister were at work together on cloth-tops 
for boots ; each woman could make one in about four hours, and 
would receive for it threepence, out of which sum she would have 
expended three farthings on trimming or binding, and a fraction 
of a farthing upon thread. She had parted with her furniture 
piece by piece during the last illness of her husband. I talked 
to the children, and began to pull the great toy by the string : a 
monkey riding on a cock. As the wheels rolled, it made music, 
and up scrambled the fourth child, a great baby boy. " His 
grandmother gave him that,'* the mother said. They had sold 
their bed, their clothes, but they had kept the plaything ! 

We traced the current of another Nile into another Egypt. 
These Niles have their inundations, but to their unhappy 
Egypts such floods only add another plague. In summer time 
the courts and lanes are rich with exhalation, and in autumn their 
atmosphere is deadly. "When May comes round the poor creatures 
of this district, pent up as they are, feel the spring blood leaping 
faintly within them, and are not to be restrained from pressing 
out in crowds towards the green fields and the hawthorn blossoms. 
They may be found dancing in the tea-gardens of suburban public- 
houses, rambling together in suburban <meadow8, or crawling out 
to the Essex marshes. That is the stir made by the first warm 
sunshine of the year, and after that the work goes on ; the warm 
weather is the harvest time of the hawkers and costermongers, 
who at the best sufier severely during winter. 

The summer heat lifts out of the filthy courts a heavy vapour 
of death, the overcrowded rooms are scarcely tenantable, and the 
inhabitants, as much as time and weather will permit, turn out 
into the road before their doors. The air everywhere indeed is 
stifling, but within doors many of the cottages must be intolerable. 
I went into one containing four rooms and a cellar, and asked, 
" How many people live here ? " They were counted up for me, 
and the number came to six and twenty ! The present clergyman 
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of this district— whose toil is unremitting in the midst of the vast 
mass of sorrow to which he is called to minister — dwells upon 
wholesome ground outside the district. Within it, there is not a 
parsonage or anj house that could be used as one, and if there 
were — ^what man would cany wife or children to a home in which 
they would drink poison daily ? The pastor is very faithful in the 
performance of his duty ; liberal of mind, unsparing of toil ; and, 
although the reward of his office is as little as its toil is great, and 
he is forced to take new duties on himself to earn a HviDg, yet I 
know that he pours out his energies, his health, and all the money 
he can earn beyond what suffices for a frugal maintenance, upon 
his miserable people. "We have need to be thankful that the 
Church has such sons. The Beverend Theophilus Fitzmumble 
may be a canon here, a master there, a rector elsewhere, and a 
vicar of Little Pogis, with a thousand a year for the care of a few 
hundred farmers and farm labourers, who rarely see his face. 
Eitzmumble may be a drone, the thousand a year paid for his 
ministration at Little Pogis might be better paid to a man who 
has daily to battle with, and to help such misery as that of which 
I speak in Bethnal Green. But let us, I repeat, be thankful that 
Fitzmumble is not the whole Church. It has sons content to 
labour as poor men among the poor, whose hearts ache daily at the 
sight of wretchedness they cannot help ; whose wives fall sick of 
fevers caught at the sick beds of their unhappy sisters. Of such 
ministers the tables are luxurious, for they who sit at meat know 
that their fare is less by the portion that has been sent out to the 
hungry ; such men go richly clad in threadbare cloth, of which 
the nap is perhaps represented by small shoes upon the feet of 
little children who trot to and fro in them to school. 

But, though the incumbent of this parochial district about 
which I speak, is truly a Christian gentleman, he has his body to 
maintain alive, and dares not remain too long in the poison bath 
of his imsewered district during the hot summer days. He visits 
then only the dying, and they are not few. "I have seen/' he 
said, '^ a dead child in a cellar, and its father dying by its side, a 
living daughter covered with a sack to hide her nakedness when I 
went in, the rest all hungry and wretched, furniture gone, and an 
open sewer streaming down into a pool upon the floor." Again 
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he said, " I have seen in the sickly autumn months a ruined house-^ 
hold opposite the back premises of a tripe and leather factory, 
which is a dreadful nuisance to its neighbours; it emits a 
frightful stench, and lays men, women, and children down upon 
sick beds right and left. In this room opposite the place, I have 
seen the father of the family and three children hopelessly ill with 
typhus fever, and the eldest daughter with malignant small pox, 
while the mother, the one person able to stir about, sat on a chair 
in the midst of them all deadened with misery. The place by which 
this household was being murdered has been several times indicted 
and fined as a nuisance. Every time this has occurred, the pro- 
prietors have paid the fine and gone on as before ; they regard 
such fine-paying as only a small item in their trade expenses." 

The people in this black spot of London all strive to the last to 
keep out of the workhouse. The union workhouse planted in a 
region that is crammed with poor, must be managed strictly, or 
there will be fearful outcry about keeping down the rates. . Are 
the poor people in the wrong for keeping their arms wound about 
each other ? There is not a house, a room, — of all I visited the 
other day, I did not see one room, — in which there was not sick- 
ness. Talk of the workhouse, and the mother says, in efiect, 
" Who would nurse Johnny like me ? Oh, I could not bear to 
think that he might die, and strangers cover up his face ! " Johnny 
again cries for his mother, or if he be a man, he says that he 
would die naked and in the streets, rather than not give his last 
words to his wife. 

But, somebody may say. This is sentimentality. The poor have 
not such fine feelings. They get to be brutalised. Often it is so ; 
but, quite as often certainly, they are refined by suffering, and 
have depths of feeling stirred up within them which the more 
fortunate are only now and then made conscious of in themselves. 
I went into one room in this unhappy place — this core of all the 
misery in Bethnal Q-reen — and saw a woman in bed with a three 
weeks' infant on her arm. She was still too weak to rise, and her 
husband had died when the baby was three days old. She had 
four other children, and she panted to get up and earn. It eased 
her heart to tell of her lost love, and the portion of her story that 
I here repeat was told by her, in the close narrow room, with a 
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more touching emphasis than I can give it here ; with tremblings 
of the voice and quiverings of the lip that went warm to the 
hearts of all who listened : — 

** The morning before my husband died," she said, " he said to 
me, * O Mary, I have had such a beautiful dream !' — 'Have you, 
dear ?' says I ; * do you think you feel strong enough to tell it me?' 
— * Tes,' says he, * I dreamt that I was jn a large place where 
there was a microscopic clock ' (he meant a microscope), *and I 
looked through it and saw the seven heavens all full of light and 
happiness, and straight before me, Mary, I saw a face that was 
like a face I knew.' * And whose face was it, love ? * says I. — ' I 
do not know,' says he ; * but it was more beautiful than anything 
I ever saw, and bright and glorious, and I said to it. Shall I be 
glorified with the same glory that you are glorified with ? And 
the head bowed towards me. And I said. Am I to die soon ? And 
the head bowed towards me. And I said. Shall I die to-morrow ? 
And the face fixed its eyes on me and went away. And now what 
do you think that means ? ' — * I do not know,' says I, * but I think 
it must mean that Q-od is going to CEill you away from this world 
where you have had so much trouble, and your suflfering is going 
to be at an end, but you must wait His time, and that is why the 
head went away when you said, shall I die to-morrow ? ' — * I sup- 
pose you are right,' says he, * and I don't mind dying, but O Mary, 
it goes to my heart to leave you and the young ones ' (here the 
tears spread over the poor woman's eyes, and her voice began to 
tremble). * I am afraid to part with you, I am afraid for you 
after I am gone.' — ' Tou must not think of that,' says I, * youVe 
been a good husband, and it's God's will you should go.' — * I 
won't go, Mary, without saying good-bye to you,' says he. * If 
I can't speak, I'll wave my hand to you,' says he, * and you'll 
know when I am going.' And so it was, for in his last hours he 
could not speak a word, and he went off so gently that I never 
should have known in what minute he died if I had not seen his 
hands moving and waving to me Grood-bye before he went.'* 

Such dreams and thoughts belong to quiet poverty. I have told 
this incident just as I heard it ; and if I were a daily visitant in 
Bethnal Green, I should have many tales of the same kind to tell. 

The people of this district are not criminal. A lady might 
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walk unharmed at midnight through their wretched lanes. Crime 
demands a certain degree of energy : hut if there were ever any 
harm in these well-disposed people, that has heen tamed out of 
them hy sheer want. They have heen sinking for years. Ten 
years ago, or less, the men were politicians ; now, they have sunk 
helow that stage of discontent. They are generally very still and 
hopeless ; cherishing each other ; tender not only towards their 
own kin, hut towards their neighbours ; and they are subdued by 
sorrow to a manner strangely resembling the quiet and refined 
tone of the most polished circles. 

By very different roads, Bethnal Green and St. James's have 
arrived at this result. But there are other elements than poverty 
that have in . some degree assisted to produce it. Many of the 
weavers have French names, and are descended from Erench 
emigrants, who settled hereabouts, as many of their countrymen 
settled in other places up and down the world, after the Bievocation 
of the Edict of Nantes ; and at that time there were fields and 
market gardens near the green of BethnaL There are here some 
runlets of the best French blood, and great names may be some- 
times met with. The parish clerk, who seemed to have in him a 
touch of Spanish courtesy, claims to be a descendant from Cer- 
vantes. The literary spirit still works in him ; for I found his 
table covered with papers and tickets relating to a penny lecture 
— twopence to the front seats — that he had been delivering on 
Nineveh, Palmyra, Babylon, and other ancient cities, illustrated 
with a little panorama that he had. His lecture had drawn crowds, 
seventy had been turned from the doors, and he was preparing to 
repeat it. Then there is a poor fellow in the parish named Bacine, 
who declares that he can prove his descent from Bacine the dra- 
matist. There is a Lesage too, to be met with, and many other men 
whose names are connected with ideas of noble race or noble intellect. 
The daughters of these hand-loom weavers dress their hair with 
care, and will not let themselves be seen in rags. The mothers of 
the last generation were often to be seen in the old French cos- 
tumes, and to this day hundreds work in such glazed attics as 
were used by their forefathers across the sea. Little as they earn, 
the weaver-households struggle to preserve a decent poverty and 
hide their cares. They must have some pleasures too. In two or 
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three parts of the parish, there are penny balls ; there is a room 
also for penny concerts, and there is a penny circus, " with a com- 
plete change of riders." These places are all quietly and well 
conducted ; but are chiefly supported by the surrounding localities. 
The fathers of these families lived when their parents could aflTord 
to them the benefit of dame schools. How courteously and sensibly 
they often talk, and with what well chosen words I was amazed to 
hear. A doll-maker, dying of consumption, who certainly believed 
in long words too devoutly, but who never misapplied them, talked 
in periods well weighed and rounded, that were in admirable 
contrast to the slip-slop gossip of my dear friend Sir John Proaser. 
" One of the weavers," said the clergyman of the district (the 
Eeverend Mr. Trevitt), " asked me to lend him Calvin's Institutes, 
and when I told him that mine was a black letter copy, he said 
that he should not mind that in the least. Another asked once 
for the Colloquies of Erasmus ; and one who was unmarried and 
working with his brother, so that he had some shillings to spare, 
wanted to know what it would cost to get a copy of Smith's 
Wealth of Nations." 

I mentioned just now a doll-maker — him I found roasting him- 
self by a large fire — a man wasted and powerless — discussing on 
what day he should go into Guy's Hospital. There was a heap of 
bran in a comer, used for doll-stuffing and for a children's bed 
also, no doubt. Here, as elsewhere, however large the family 
collected in one room, I never saw more than a single bed. Sleep- 
ing places were made usually on the floor. One woman, rich in 
half-a-dozen chairs, showed me with triumph how she made a first- 
rate bedstead by putting them artfully together. Before the doll- 
maker's bran sat a boy at a stool, with a pile^ of broken tobacco- 
pipe at his side, and some paste and strips of paper. Each bit of 
paper as he pasted it he screwed round a fragment of tobacco-pipe. 
These were, perhaps, to be doll's bones, the basis of their arms 
and legs. At a deal table near the window, a mother, who tot- 
tered with. iU-health, and a daughter about seventeen years old, 
were measuring some lengths of calico. The calico was to be cut 
up for doll's bodies, or skins. The cutting out of bodies requires 
art'and skill. The girl many days before had pricked her thumb, 
the result was that it had gathered^ and was in a poultice. " She 
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is the only one of us, except me, able to make the bodies," said 
the poor father, "and you see — ** He pointed to ^ the crippled 
thumb, and the mother looked down at it in a maze of sorrow. 
They looked to its recovery for bread. 

In another house I saw a room swept of all furniture, through 
the distress that such a pricked thumb had occasioned, and two 
other homes I saw made wretched by the accidental wounding of 
the husband's hand. 

In one of them, an empty room rented at half-a-crown a-week, 
there stood a woman all by herself. She stood because she did 
not possess a chair, and told us that they — she and her husband 
— ^had that morning got some work. They had been living on 
their furniture for twelve weeks, because her husband, who was a 
carpenter, had hurt his hand. She had failed to get work until 
the day before, when she obtained a pair of stays to make, a 
chance job, for which she would receive fourpence. She was a 
young woman, who would have been pretty if she had been better 
fed. Alas, for the two young hearts failing there together ; for 
the kisses of the thin and wasted lips that should be full with 
youth and pleasure ! " You earn so little here, and could have a 
beautiful cottage in the country for 'the price of this room in 
Bethnal Green ; — ^you scarcely could be worse off if you went into 
the country." They had done that, but the law of settlement 
had forced them back again on Bethnal Green. 

Why should I make the readers' hearts as heavy as my own 
was made by the accumulation of these evidences of woe heaped 
up over woe ? I saw families in cellars with walls absolutely wet ; 
in dismantled rooms covered with dust and cobwebs, and contain- 
ing nothing but a loom almost in ruins ; or striving to be clean. 
One I found papering and whitewashing his home, having obtained 
means to do so ^m his landlord after seven years of neglect. In 
another house a neighbour had dropped in to tea in a company 
dress of old black satin with plenty of cherry-coloured ribbons. 
The daughter of that house made elaborate and very pretty fringe 
tassels at fourteen pence for a hundred and forty-four of them. 
The father of that house had been two weeks dead. Everywhere 
I found present sickness, and in many places recent death. Only 
in one place I found sullen despair, and there the room was full of 
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people — there was no fire in the hearth, and there was no furni- 
ture, except a bed from which a woman was roused, who spoke 
hoarsely and looked stupidly wild, with ragged dress and hair dis- 
ordered. She may have been druuk, but she could have sat, as she 
was, to Lebrun for a picture of despair. " Why,*' she was asked, 
" do none of your children come to school ? " — " No money." — 
" But you need pay nothing, — only wash and send them." — " I 
can't wash them ; — no fire." 

"We went into a cellar shared by two families: the rent of a 
room or cellar in this district is commonly two shillings a- week. 
One half of this room was occupied by a woman and four children, 
who had also a husband somewhere working for her ; her division, 
contained many bits of furniture and quite a fairy-land of orna- 
ments upon the mantelpiece. The other woman was a widow 
with a son nineteen years old. They had nothing but a little deal 
table and two broken chairs ; but there were hung up against the 
wall two coloured pictures in gilt frames, which her son, she said, 
had lately given her. Perhaps they were a birthday gift ; certainly, 
cheap as they must have been, they were the fruit of a long course 
of saving ; for the poor woman, trembling with ill health, and 
supporting her body with both hands upon the little table, said 
that her son was then out hawking, and that she expected him in 
every minute in hope that he might bring home three-halfpence to 
get their tea. 

Account was made of the earnings of a whole lane, and they 
were found to average threepence farthing a day for the main- 
tenance of each inhabitant, both great and small. There was, I 
think, one in about six positively disabled by sickness. The dear- 
ness of everything during the last winter had been preventing 
hawkers and others from making their small purchases and sales ; 
the consequence was to be seen too plainly in many a dismantled 
room. The spring and summer are for aU the harvest time, but 
some wore already beginning to suspect that " the spring must 
have gone by," for their better times used to begin early in March, 
and there is still no sign of them. All were, however, trusting 
more or less that in the summer they would be able to recover 
some of the ground lost during a winter more severe than usual. 
None seemed to have a suspicion of the fate in store, of the war- 
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prices and causes of privation that probably will make for tbem 
this whole year one long winter of distress. It is not only in the 
dead upon the battle-field, or among the widows and orphans of 
the fallen, that you may see the miseries of war. Let any one go, 
five months hence, among these poor people of St. Philip's, Shore- 
ditch (that is the right name of this region of Bethnal Green), 
when they find that they have lost not their spring only, but their 
summer, — let them be seen fasting under an autumn sun in their 
close courts and empty rooms, starved by hundreds out of life as 
well as hope, and he will understand, with a new force, what is the 
meaning of a war to the poor man. 

Something I have neglected to say concerning the dismantled 
rooms. The absent furniture and clothing has not been pawned, 
it has gone to a receiving-house. The district is full of miserable 
people preying upon misery, who lend money on goods under the 
guise of taking care of them, and give no ticket or other surety. 
It is all made a matter of faith, and an enormous interest is charged 
for such accommodation in defiance of the law. 

And another miserable truth has to be told. The one vice, with 
which misery is too familiar, is well-known also here ; for on the 
borders of this wretched land, which they must give up hope who 
enter, there is a palace hung round outside with eight or ten huge 
gaslights — inside brilliantly illuminated. That is the house of the 
dragon at the gate — there lives the gin devil. 

What is to be done ? Private charity must look on hopelessly 
when set before an evil so gigantic. Here is but a little bit of 
London, scarcely a quarter of a mile square : we look at it aghast, 
but there is other misery around it and beyond it. "What is to be 
done P So much drainage and sewerage is to be done, is very 
certain. All that can be done is to be done to change the 
character of a Bethnal Green home. The " Society for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Poor "makes nearly five per cent, on its 
rooms for families, though it fails commercially when taking thought 
for single men. The society professes pure benevolence, and no 
care about dividends. Let it abandon that profession ; abide by it 
certainly, as a guiding idea, but let it take purely commercial 
ground before the public, and let its arm be strengthened. They 
who are now paying from five to seven pounds a-year for a filthy 
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room or cellar, will be eager enough to pay the same price for a 
clean and healthy lodging. Let model lodging-hoases for such 
families be multiplied ; let them return a per-centage to their share- 
holders ; and, since the society is properly protected by a charter, 
let all who would invest a little money wisely look into its plans. 
I see the need of this so strongly that I shall begin to inquire 
now very seriously into its affairs, and I exhort others to do the 
same, with a view to taking shares, if they be found a safe and fit 
inyestment*. 

Private and direct charity may relieve individuals, and console 
many a private sorrow in this part of London, but it cannot touch 
— such charity, to the extent of thousands of pounds, cannot 
remove — the public evil. Associations for providing any measure 
of relief are checked by the necessity for charters to protect them- 
selves against the present unjust laws of partnership* 

And, after all, the truth remains, that the people are crowded 
together in a stagnant comer of the world. They are all poor 
together ; no tradesman or employer, living among them, finds 
them occupation; they ramble about and toil their lives away 
painfully to earn threepence farthing a-day; while the same 
people, shifted to other quarters in the country, would find men 
contending for the possession of their labour, glad to give two or 
three shillings daily for a pair of hands. The people of the parish 
hang together like a congealed lump in a solution that needs to be 
broken up and stirred in with the rest. 

Half the men here would be hailed with chants of joy by the 
manufacturers, were they to turn their backs upon their hand- 
looms, and march to the aid of steam in Preston. I do not say, 
" Send them to Preston,*' for in that town one misery can only be 
relieved because another has been made ; but there are very many 
parts of England in which labour is wanted sorely, and would 
earn fair pay. Employers in those parts of England should be 
made fully aware of the existence of such parishes as this, in 
which hardworking, earnest, quiet people struggle in the dark. 
Such parishes are banks on which cheques may be drawn to any 
amount for the capital that can be made of honest labour. 

* The difficulty has been lessened by legislation since this paper was written, at 
the time of the strike at Preston, and when the war, instead of being well ended, 
was ill begun. 
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There is room for many of these people in large provincial 
towns, and in small towns and rural districts. The abolition of 
.the Law of Settlement — a horrible evil and an absolutely frightful 
cruelty — will remove the chief obstacle to such an attempt to 
break up little lumps of social misery. The abolition of that law 
is promised to the country, and whoever strives to make the 
promise null, or to postpone its fulfilment, strives practically — 
whatever his intent may be — ^to perpetuate or to prolong some of 
the worst pains that vex both flesh and spirit of our labourers. 
When the migrations of the poor cease to be watched with 
narrow jealousy, as will be the case when this bad law is dead, no 
comer of our social life in London, or in England, need stagnate 
or putrify. There need be no longer six-and-twenty people 
in a cottage, upon ground that does not And fit work for six. 
Change will be then possible for Bethnal Green. It may remain 
the home of poverty and toil, but it may cease to be the home of 
want. 



PESTILENCE. 

A BLBSSiNQ on the breath of Pestilenoe 
To the most squalid tenements of man 
Must penetrate. No cnrse is in the plan 

Of Froyidence. * * Arise, let ns go hence 

To heavenly mansions," through damp hovels, dense 
With subtle poison, doth the voice exclaim, 
Of Ghole?^ She mth this mission came 

From GKkL entrusted. '* Be thou the defence 
Of man against aggression from mankind. 

Through cities of the world thy passage wing, — 
When Poverty polluted thou shalt find, 

Pause ; the wronged poor unto My Bosom bring, 

And daunt the wronger with thy dragon sting, 
Till Death, of Duty shall his soul remind." 



THE GOLDEN FAGOTS. 



A child's tale. 



An old woman went into a wood to gather fagots. As she was 
breaking, with much diflB.culty, one very long, tough branch across 
her knee, a splinter went into her hand. It made a wound from 
which the blood flowed, but she bound her hand up with a ragged 
handkerchief, and went home to her hut. 

Now this old woman was very cross, because she had hurt her- 
self; and therefore when she arrived home and saw her little 
granddaughter, Ellie, singing and spinning, she was very glad that 
there was somebody to punish. So she told little Ellie that she 
was a minx, and beat her with a fagot. But the old woman had 
for a long time depended for support upon her granddaughter, and 
the daily bread had never yet been wanting from her table. 

Then this old woman told little Ellie that she was to untie the 
handkerchief and dress the wound upon her hand. 

" The cloth feels very stiff," said the old woman. 

And that was a thing not to be wondered at ; for when the ban- 
dage was unrolled, one half of it was found to be made of a thick 
golden tissue. And there was a lump of gold in the old woman's 
hand, where otherwise a blood clot might have been. 

At all this Ellie was not much surprised, because she knew 
little of gold, and as her grandmother was very yellow outside, it 
appeared to her not unlikely that she was yellow the whole way 
through. 

But the sun now shone into the little room, and Ellie started 
with delight : " Look at the beautiful bright beetles there among 
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the fegots ! " She had often watched the golden beetles, scamper- 
ing to and fro, near a hot stone upon the rock. " Ah, this is very 
odd I " said little Ellie, seeing that the bright specks did not move ; 
** these poor insects must be all asleep ! " 

But the old woman, who had fallen down upon her knees 
before the wood, bade Ellie go into the town and sell the caps 
that she had finished ; not forgetting to bring home another load 
of flax. 

Grannie, when left to herself, made a great many ciuHious 
grimaces. Then she scratched another wound into her hand, 
and caused the blood to drop among the fagots. Then she 
hobbled and screamed, endeavouring, no doubt, all the while 
to dance and sing. It was quite certain that her blood had the 
power of converting into gold whatever lifeless thing it dropped 
upon. 

Por many months after this time little Ellie continued to 
support her grandmother by daily toil. The old woman left off 
fires, although it was cold winter weather, and the snow lay thick 
upon the cottage roof. Ellie must jump to warm herself, and her 
grandmother dragged all the fagots into her own bedroom. Ellie 
was forbidden ever again to make G-rannie's bed, or to go into the 
old woman's room on any account whatever. Grannie's hand was 
always in a bandage ; and it never required dressing. Grannie 
could not hurt Ellie so much now when she used the stick ; her 
strength was considerably lessened. 

One day, this old woman did not come out to breakfast ; and 
she made no answer when she was * called to dinner ; and Ellie 
when she listened through a crevice, could not hear her snore. 
She always snored when she was asleep, so Ellie made no doubt 
she must be obstinate. 

When the night came, Ellie was frightened, and dared not sleep 
until she peeped in. 

There was a stack of golden fagots ; and her grandmother was 
on the floor, quite white and dead. 

When she alarmed her neighbours they all came together, 
and held up their hands and said, " What a clever miser this, 
old woman must have been ! " But when they looked at 
little Ellie, as she sat weeping on the pile of gold, they all 
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quarrelled among each other over the question, Who should be 
her friend ? 

A good spirit came in the night, and that was Ellie's friend ; 
for in the morning all her fagots were of wood again. 

Nobody then quarrelled for her love ; but she found love, and 
was happy ; because nobody thought it worth while to deceive 
her. 



THE WAY OF SONG. 

Whose poet art tliou ? Doth thy song pursue 
The path of armies, like some barrack trull, 

Counting the terrible above the true, 
Butchery charming, but the Bible dull ; 

The close allegiance, unto Heaven due, 
Paid to the Hero whose utensil-skull, — 

Like the grim goblet in the feasts of yore, — 

Its measure filled, most blood of foes will pour ? 

Or doth it lick beneath a lady*s feet 
The soil, and, like the Lurley-spirit, sing 

Strains which delight the ear with soft entreat, 
But foul disdain upon her nature fliag ; — 

Float poison odours, dangerously sweety 

Soft on the breath, within the breast to sting ; — 

Pour through her heart in languishing desire 

A smoke which suffocates its vestal fire. 

Or doth thy song delight to sing of Wine, 
Of revels in the thought-destroying flood ; 

Sing that God's image is the most divine. 

With fish-like eyes, moist, in a maudlin mood, — 

Or roaring frail affection, line by line, 
In bully ballads basely understood, 

While Beason totters, poisoned, on her throne, — 

She falls — Hell rises — makes her realm its own. 

Art thou the singer whom Religion leads. 

Whose truthful utterance her promptings warm ;- 

Establish then thy doctrine by thy deeds, 
With stedfast might do thou her will perform. 

Work unlamenting. When the bruised foot bleeds, 
Bear thou thy burden ; battle with the storm. 

If he sit still and only point their way. 

Men must forsake the bard whom they obey. 
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THE KING OF THE HEAETH. 



" Do thee go on, Phil," said a miner, one of sixteen who sat 
about a tap-room fire. " Do thee go on, Phil Spruce ; and, 
Mrs. Pittis, fetch us in some beer." 

" And pipes," added a boy. 

Mr. Spruce contemplated his young friend with a grim smile. 
" "Well," said he, " it's a story profitable to be heard, and so " 

" Aye, so it be," said a lame man, who made himself a little 
more than quits with Nature, by working with his sound leg on 
the floor incessantly. " So it be," said Timothy Drum. " Phil's 
a philosopher." 

** It always strucked me," said a dirty little man, " that Phil has 
had a sort of nater in him ever since that night we lost old Tony 
Barker." 

"What happened then?" inquired the squire's new game- 
keeper. 

" Did ever you see down the shaft of a pit?" asked Phil. 

" No ; and I'd rather not." 

" A deep, deep well. Whatever they may do in other parts, 
we sing hymns when we are pulled up, and if so be any of our 
butties at such times says a wicked word, he gets cursed finely 
when we be safe up at the top. We gon up and down different 
ways. In some old pits they have ladders, one under another, 
which reminds me " 

" Always the way with Phil." 

Mr. Spruce gazed sternly in the direction of the whisperer, and 
drank some beer. " Which reminds me that once—" 

We must here announce the fact concemmg Mr. Philip Spruce, 
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that his method of telling a story (" Which reminds me," always 
meant a story with him) is very discursive. He may be said to 
resemble Jeremy Bentham, who, according to Hazlitt's criticism, 
fills his sentence with a row of pegs, and hangs a garment upon 
each of them. Let us omit some portion of his tediousness, and 
allow him to go on with his tale. 

" It was in the year One thousand, eight, four, four ; by token 
it was the same month, November, in which the block fell upon 
Tim Drum's leg, I was invited to a Christmas dinner, by old 
Jabez "Wilson. You are aware, gentlemen, that hereabouts there 
are a great number of deserted pits. The entrances to these are 
mostly covered with a board or two. There aren't many stiles in 
our pit-country, so we are drove to using these for fire-wood. 
The old pit mouths being left uncovered, and sometimes hidden in 
brushwood, it is a very common thing for sheep to tumble in, and 
if gentlemen go shooting thereabouts, they may chance to return 
home without a dog — your good health, Timothy. — ^As I was 
saying, I love to ponder upon causes, and compare efiects. I 
pondered as I walked " 

" And the effect was that you tumbled into a pit, Phil Spruce." 

" The truth has been told, gentlemen, but it has been told too 
soon. And now I've forgotten where I was. Ay, pondering." 
Here Phil hung up a long shred of philosophy on one of his pegs ; 
and after the first ten minutes of his harangue, which was chiefly 
occupied in abusing human nature, a fierce-looking individual 
said, " Go on, sir ; you've brought things to that pass where they 
won't bear aggravation. The company expects you to fall down 
the pit directly." 

"In the middle of my reflections — my natural Christmas 
thoughts," continued Phil, " I felt a severe bump on the back and 
a singular freedom about my legs, followed by a crash against the 
hinder part of my head " 

" To the bottom at once," said the fierce-looking man. 

" I was at the bottom of a pit in two seconds. By what means 
my life was preserved, I cannot tell ; certain it is that I sustained 
at that time no serious injury. Of course, I was much stunned, 
and lay for a long time, I suppose, insensible. When I opened 
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my eyes there was nothing to be seen more than a faint glimmer 
from the daylight far above, and a great many dancing stars which 
seemed like a swarm of gnats, ready to settle on my body. I 
now pondered how I should obtain rescue from my dangerous 
position, when an odd circumstance arrested my attention. I was 
evidently, unless my ears deceived me, not alone in my misfor- 
tune ; for I heard, as distinctly as I now hear Mr. Drum's leg 
upon the fender, I heard a loud voice. It proceeded from a 
distant gallery. *Who did you say?' inquired the voice in a 
hoarse tone ; a softer voice replied, * Phil Spruce, I think.' * Yery 
well,' answered the big sound ; * I'll come to him directly.' " 

'^ Here was a state of things. A gentleman resided here, and 
was aware of my intrusion. Moreover, I was known. "Was the 
acquaintance mutual P Well, gentlemen, that question was soon 
to be decided, for presently I heard a rustling and a crackling 
noise, like the approaching of a lady in a very stiff silk dress. 
But that gruff voice ! — I trembled. As the sound approached, a 
light gleamed over the dark, dirty walla, and glittered in the 
puddle upon which I was reposing. * He or she has brought a 
candle : that is wise.' So I looked round. Mother of Miracles ! 
He, she, or it. What do you think approached ? A mass of 
cinder, glowing hot, shaped into head, body, arms, and legs ; black 
coal on the crown of its head, red glow on the cheeks, and all the 
rest white hot, with here and there a little eruption of black 
bubbles, spirting out lighted gas. It was the shape of a huge 
man, who walked up, with a most friendly expression in his face, 
evidently intending to give me a warm reception. 

" And so he did, as I will tell you presently. It needed not the 
aid of his natural qualities to throw me into a great and sudden 
heat ; his supernatural appearance was enough for that. Then I 
was seized with a great fear lest, in his friendliness, he should 
expect me to shake hands. That was as if I should have thrust 
my fingers into this tap-room grate. Well, ma'am (your good 
health, Mrs. Fittis), the strange thing came up to me quite 
pleasant, with a beaming face, and said, in something of a voice like a 
hoarse blast pipe, * Glad to see you, Mr. Spruce. How did you come 
here ? ' * O,' said I, * sir,' not liking to be behindhand in civility, 
* I only just dropped in.' * Cold, up above, Mr. Spruce ? Will 
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you walk in and take a little something warm.' A little some- 
thing warm ! What's that ? thought I. * O yes,' I said, * with 
all my heart, sir.' ' Come along, then ; you seem stiff in the 
bones, Mr. Spruce, allow me to help you up.' * O Lord ! ' I cried, 
forgetting my manners. * No thank you, sir. Spruce is my name, 
and spruce my nature. I can get up quite nimble.' And so I 
did, with a leap ; although it made my joints ache, I can tell you. 
The Thing bowed, and seemed to be quite glowing double with 
delight to see me. Take a little something warm, I thought 
again. O, but I won't though ! However, I must not seem 
eager to get away just yet : the beast seems to think I came down 
on purpose to see him. * After you, sir ! ' said I, bowing, and 
pulling my forelock : * If you wiU be so good as to lead, I'll 
follow.' ' This way, then, Philip.' 

" So we went along a gallery, and came to a vault which was 
lighted by the bodies of a great number of imps, all made of brisk 
live coal, like my conductor. * I dare say you find the room close,' 
said the king — for I found afterwards he was a real king, though 
he was so familiar : * What will you take to drink?' I calculated 
there was nothing weaker than vitriol in his cellar, so I begged to 
be excused. *It is not my habit, sir, to drink early mornings ; 
and indeed I must not let my wife wait dinner. We will have a 
little gossip, if you please, and then you will let one of your 
servants light me out, perhaps. I merely dropped in, as you are 
aware, my dear sir.' * Quite aware of that, my dear Phil. And 
very glad I am to get your company. Of course you are anxious 
to be up above in good time ; and if you can stop here an hour, 
I shall be happy to accompany you.' Indeed, thought I to myself, 
Polly will stare. ' Most happy,' I replied. ' I fear you will take 
harm from that nasty puddle at my door,' observed the king. 
* Wouldn't you wish to lie down, and rest a bit, before we start 
out together.' I thought that a safe way of getting through 
the time. * Tou are very good,' said I. * Q-et a bed ready. Coffin 
and Purse ! ' Two bright little imps darted away, and the Thing, 
turning round to me with a sulphurous yawn, said, 'I don't 
mind, Phil, if I lie down with you.' Surely he's roasting me, I 
thought. 

" True as sorrow, Mr. Timothy, Coffin and Purse came back in 
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no time to say the bed was ready ; and I followed the king with 
as good courage as a Smithfield martyr. But I did not, I did not 
expect what followed. We went into a small vault, of which half 
the floor was covered by a blazing fire : all the coals had been 
raked level, and that was Co£Bn and Purse's bed-making. ' "Well, 
I'll get in at once,' said the king ; * you see we've a nice light 
mattress.' * Light, sir ! why it's in vivid blazes. Tou , don't 
suppose I can lie down on that.' * Why not, Phil ? Tou see I 
do. Here I am, snug and comfortable.' * Tes, my dear sir, but 
you forget the difference there is between us ? ' ' And yes again, 
Mr. Spruce ; but please to remember this is Christmas Day : a day 
on which all differences should be ended.' 

" ' And now,' said the monster, sitting up suddenly upon a 
comer of the bed, * and now, Phil, I will urge you to nothing. 
Tou are a reasoning man, and count for a philosopher. Let's 
argue a bit, Mr. Spruce.' * I'm favourable to free discussion,' I 
replied ; * but I decide on principles of common sense.' ' Let 
common sense decide,' replied the king, crossing his knees, and 
looking conversational : * The point at issue is, whether with 
your views it would be better for you to remain a man or to 
become a cinder. What were your thoughts this morning, Philip 
Spruce ?' * This morning I was thinking about human nature, sir.' 

* And how did you decide upon it, Philip ? ' * Humbly asking 
pardon, sir, and meaning no offence, may I inquire whether 
in present company it is permitted to speak disrespectfully of the 
Devil?'" 

''I wouldn't have said that, Phil, to a man of his appear- 
ance." 

" Lord bless you, Tim Drum, he looked so mild disposed, and 

* No offence,' he says ; * speak out without reserve. * Then, sir,' 
said I, ' this is what I think of human natur. I believe that it 
was full of every sort of goodness, and that men were naturally 
well disposed to one another, till the Devil got that great idea of 
his. Men are bom to worship their Cre^br> and to supply the 
wants of their neighbours ; but then comes in the deceiving fiery 
monster, with a pocketful of money, and says, quite disinterested, 

* Gentlemen and Ladies, it's of no use asking you to venerate me; 
you don't do it, and you oughtn't to ; but the most convenient 
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and proper thing is for every individual to worship only just his 
self. You see the result of this,' says the old sinner ; * by paying 
sacrifice to your own images, you just change things from the 
right-hand pocket to the left, or if you go abroad, as you must do, 
in search of offerings, all the fish comes to your own net, and all 
the fat into your own belly. Tou smoke your own incense, and 
if you chance to be remiss in your devotions, you may make 
peace and atonement any way you please. Then,' says the great 
brimstone beast — I beg your pardon, sir, excuse my liberty of 
speech — * if anybody remark you are my servants, you can laugh, 
and tell them you are no such fools . As for any formulary of 
religion, follow in that the fashion of your country ' 

" The cinder gentleman, Mrs. Pittis, my dear, rolled about in 
the fire, quite at his ease, and said, * Yery good Phil. And what 
else have you to say of human nature ? ' by which you will see 
that he had discrimination enough to perceive the value of my 
observations. * The result is, sir,' I says to him then, * that the 
whole human race is a dancing and a trumpeting in comers, every 
man singing hymns in honour of his self. And the old enemy 
capers up and down the country and the town, rejoicing at the 
outcry which he hears from every lip in his honour. A friend is 
rarer than a phoenix ; for no man can serve two images, and each 
sticks firmly by his own.' 

" * Have you no charity yourself, this Christmas, Mr. Spruce ? ' 
inquired the king, after he had called to his two imps that they 
should put fresh coals upon the bed, and rake it up. * When I 
was a young man, sir,' said I, ' no one could have started in the 
world with a stronger faith in human goodness. But I've seen 
my error. All the ways of human nature are humbug, sir ; as for 
my fellow-creatures, I've been very much deceived in 'em. That's 
all I know in answer to your question.' 

" * I understand you, Phil,' the king said, lounging back upon 
the bed, and kindling the new coals into a blaze around him by 
the mere contact of his body : * Tou are a philosopher out at 
elbows, and therefore a little out of temper with the world. Tou 
would like best to make your observations upon human nature 
without being jostled. Tou'd rather see the play from a snug 
little box, than be an actor in it, kicked about and worried.' * Ah, 
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sir,' said I, ' and where is such a seat provided ? ' ' Philip, I can 
answer that question/ said the king ; ' and what is more, I can 
give you free admission to a snug private box.' * How so, sir ?' 
said I, quite eagerly. * G%e coal-box, Phil,' replied the king. ' I'm 
puzzled, sir,' said I. * In what way is my condition to be improved 
by the act of sitting in a coal-box ? ' * That, my dear Phil, I will 
make as clear to you as a fire on a frosty night. Know, then, that 
I am King among the Goals.* I bowed, and was upon the point 
of kissing his extended hand, but drew back my nose suddenly* 
* The cinder which I now have on I wear — ^because it is large and 
easy — ^in the manner of a dressing gown, when here at home. I 
am, however, a spirit, and ruler over many other spirits similarly 
formed. I^ow, Phil, the business and amusement of myself and 
subjects is to transfer ourselves at will into the tenancy of any 
coal we please. The scuttles of the whole kingdom are our 
meeting-houses. Every coal cast upon the fire, Phil, is by our 
means, animated with a living spirit. It is our amusement, then, 
to have a merry sport among ourselves ; and it is our privilege to 
wa.tch the scenes enacted round the hearths which we enliven. 
Wlien the cinder becomes cold, the spirit is again set free, and 
flies, whither it pleases, to a new abode.' " 

" Isn't that the doctrine of metamicosis P " asked the boy (a 
national scholar), tapping the ashes from his pipe-bowl. 

" It's a thing I never heerd on," said the gamekeeper. Mr. 
Spruce went on : — 

'* * Did you never,\ continued his majesty, * when gazing into 
the fire, see a grotesque face glow before you ? That face, Phil, 
has been mine. You have then seen the King among the Coals. 
If you become a cinder, Mr. Spruce, you may consider yourself 
made a judge.' 

"'"Well, sir,' says I, 'your reverence, it's firstly requisite to 
judge whether I will or won't sit down upon the fire. It's my 
opinion, I won't. I'd like a little more discussion.' ' Talk away, 
Phil,' said the king. '"Well, sir,' says I, 'since you're always 
a-looking — leastways in winter — through the bars of grates, it's 
possible you've seen a bit yourself of human nature. Don't it 
fidget you ? ' * Why,' flays he, ' Phil,' a-stretching out his arms 
for a great yawn so suddenly as very nigh to set my coat on five 
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with his red fingers, 'I have been tolerablj patient, haven't I? ' 
' If it*8 sarcasm jou mean/ says I, a little nettled, * I must say it's 
a figure of speech I don't approve of.' 

" ' I beg your pardon, sir,' he says, ' and here's an answer to 
your question. It's my opinion, Mr. Spruce, that as a cinder you 
will be agreeably surprised. I do see people sitting around me, 
now and then, whom I can't altogether get my coals to blaze for 
cheerfully. They sit and talk disparagement about all manner of 
folks their neighbours ; they have a cupboard in their hearts for 
hoarding up the grievances they spend their lives in searching for ; 
they hate the world, and could make scandal out of millstones, 
but if one hints that they are erring, they are up in arms and 
don't approve of sarcasm.' * Sir,' says I, ' you are personal.' * By 
no means, Mr. Spruce ; you, and a number like you, are good 
people in the main, and deeply to be pitied for your foolish blunder. 
You're a philosopher, Phil,' he says, *and did you never hear that 
your " I " is the only thing certainly existent, and that the world 
without may be a shadow or mere part of you, or if external, of 
no certain form or tint, having the colour of the medium through 
which you view it — your own nature.' Here I saw occasion for a 
joke. * Sir,' I says, * if my own " I " is the only thing certainly 
existing, then the external world is all my eye, which proves what 
I propounded.' His flames went dead all of a sudden, and he 
looked black from top to toe. ' I am sure I beg your pardon, sir,' 
says I, * excuse my liberty.' 

" He took no verbal notice of what I had said, but gave a 
tremendous shiver, and his flames began to play again. * I'm of a 
warm and cheerful turn of mind,' says he, 'and I must say, that 
whenever I look out upon the men and women in the world, I see 
them warm and cheerful.* * That's nothing wonderful,' said I ; 
' it's just because you see them sitting round your blaze.' ' Well,' 
says he, 'Mr. Spruce, Vm very glad you own so much; for my 
opinion is, that if you had shone out cheerfully when you were in 
the world, and warmed the folks that came within your influence 
■»-if you had put a little kludly glow into your countenance, you 
would have been iurrouuded always as I generally am.' * You're 
young,' says I, * and you have had no experience ; leastways, your 
experiance have not been human. You get stirred when you're 
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low, And people tend you for their own sakes — ^you ain*t preyed 
upon by disappointments.' 

** * Young ! ' said he ; * disappointments ! ' And to my horror, 
he stood bolt upright, to be impressive. * Look you, Mr. Spruce, 
the youngest is the wisest ; the child remembers throughout years 
a happy day, and can forget his tears as fast as they evaporate. 
He grows up, and his budding youth imagines love. Two or three 
fancies commonly precede his love. As each of these decays, he, 
in his inexperience, is eloquent about his blighted hopes, his dead 
first love, and so on. In the first blossom of his manhood, winds 
are keen to him — at his first plunge into the stream of active life, 
he finds the water cold. Who shall condemn his shiver P But if 
he is to be a healthy man, he will strike out right soon, and glow 
with cheerful exercise in buffeting the stream. Youth, Mr. Spruce, 
may be allowed to call the water of the world too cold, but so 
long only as its plunge is recent. It is a libel on maturity and 
age to say that we live longer to love less. Preyed upon by 
disappointments ' — 

" * Yes,' says I, ' preyed upon.* 

"*Say, rather, blessed with trial. Who'd care to swim in a 
cork jacket ! Trouble is a privilege, believe me, friend, to those 
who know from whose hand, for what purpose, it is sent. I do not 
mean the trouble people cut out for themselves by curdling all the 
milk of kindness in* their neighbours. But when a man will be 
a man, will labour with Truth, Charity, and Self-Eeliance — always 
frank and open in his dealings — always giving credit to his neigh- 
bours for their good deeds, and humbly abstaining from a judg- 
ment of what looks like evil in their conduct — ^when he knows, 
under God, no helper but his own brave heart and his own untiring 
hand — there is no disappointment in repulse. He learns the 
lesson Heaven teaches him, his Eaith and Hope and Charity by 
constant active effort become strong — gloriously strong — just as 
the blacksmith's right arm becomes mighty by the constant 
wielding of his hammer. Disappointment — let the coward pluck 
up courage — disappointment is a sheet-and-pumpkin phantom to 
the bold. Let him who has battled side by side with Trouble say 
whether it was not an angel sent to be his help. Pind a true- 
hearted man whose energies have brought him safe through years 
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of difficiilty ; ask him whether he found the crowd to be base- 
natored through which he was called upon to force his wajp 
BelieTe me^ he will tell jou, No.' Having said this, his majesty 
broke out into a blaze, and laid down in his bed again. ' Well,' 
be said, ' Philip, will jou come to bed with me ? ' 

" * Why, sir,' said I, * to say the best of it, you're under a mis- 
conception ; but if it's in the nature of a coal to take such cheerful 
views of things as you appear to do, I'd rather be a coal than 
what I am. It's cold work living in the flesh, such as I find it — 
you seem jolly as a hot cinder, and for the matter of that, what 
am I now but dust and ashes P Coke is preferable.' 

" * Coffin and Purse, you're wanted,* cried the king. And 
indeed, Mrs. Pittis, and indeed, gentlemen, I must turn aside one 
minute to remark the singularity of this king's body-guard, Coffin 
and Purse. ' Cash and Mortality,' said the king to me, ' make up, 
according to your theory, the aim and end of man. So with a 
couple of cinders you can twit him with his degradation. Some- 
times Coffin, sometimes Purse, leaps out into his lap when he is 
cogitating.' 'Tes,' said I, 'that will be extremely humorous. 
But, so please your majesty, I still have one objection to joining 
your honourable body.' * What is that, Phil ? ' * I suppose, if I 
sits down in them there flames they'll bum me.' * To be sure,' 
said the king, kicking up his heels, and scraping a furnace load of 
live coals over his body, just as you might pull up the blanket 
when you're in bed to-night, Mrs. Pittis. * Well, your highness,' 
said I, * how about the pain ? ' * Pah ! ' says the king, * where's 
your philosophy ? Did you never see a fly jump into a lamp- 
flame ? * * Yes, sure,' I answered. * And what happened then ? 
A moment's crackle, and an end of it. You've no time to feel 
pain.' * Well, then,' said I, * if your majesty will make a hole for 
me as near the middle as is convenient to yourself, I will jump 
into the bed straightway.' The king made a great spatter among 
the coals, and in I jumped. You know, ma'am, that a great part 
of our bodies is composed of water." 

" I don't know that of any gentleman in this room," replied 
the landlady. " But I do believe that you are two parts built out 
of strong beer."" 

'* There was a burst, — a flash, gentlemen ; the liquid part of me 
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went off in instantaneous steam. I cried out with a sharp burn 
in my foot. The pot was boiling over furiously that contained 
our bit of dinner ; and as I sat close in to the fire, I got con- 
siderably scalded. How I got back in the steam to my own fire- 
side, I never rightly comprehended. Fill the can now, Mrs. 
Pittis." 

** Yes," said the landlady, "biit let me tell you, Mr. Spruce, 
that king of the hearth's a gentleman, and if you really had 
gone with the coals and got acquainted with fire-sides, it would 
have done you a great deal of good. You'd have owned then that 
there is a mighty deal more love than hatred in the world. You'd 
have heard round almost any hearth you chose to play eaves- 
dropper to, household words, anything but hard or bitter. Some 
people do not pay their scores with me, but on the whole I live. 
Some of our human natures may run termagant ; but on the 
whole we men and women love. Among the worst are those who 
won't bear quietly their share of work, who can't learn self- 
reliance, but run to and fro squealing for help, and talking senti- 
ment against their neighbours, who won't cany their burdens for 
them. It's all very well for a musty, discontented old bachelor, 
to say there's no love in the world, but it's a falsehood. I know 
better." 

"My pipe's out," said the boy. "Be smart there with the 
'baccy." 



OUT FOR A WALK. 



Yoi; people with portmanteaus^ trunks, Macintoshes, and 
umbrellas, bandboxes, carpet-bags, shawls, plaids, rugs, and 
mufietees, gentlemen who wear travelling caps and carry about 
hat-boxes, are not to suppose that you have ever travelled. You 
may have bought a newspaper at every railway station in Europe, 
but, believe me, you must tread your way if you desire to feel 
honestly that you have travelled it. 

I am not a great traveller. Have never been in the East, and 
never been in the West, have only heard of the North Pole, and 
do not up to this date entertain any idea that I shall ever take a 
passage to Australia. Barring a quiet walk up the Moselle, and 
littlia trips of that sort, I have never been out of my own country. 
But I have spent some of the happiest days of my life afoot in 
England. 

I should recommend any one in want of a good home walk not 
to stop out longer than about a week. He •may let the railway 
take him quickly to new ground — it does not in the least 
matter what or where ; there is no dull ground anywhere for the 
pedestrian — and then let him step out. He should never look up 
to the sky in fear, but in love and enjoyment. The more changes 
there are in it, the more variety and pleasure is provided for him. 
Let the sun beat at him, and the rain dash cheerily in his face, 
and the wind blow all ill-humours out of him. He should go out 
impeded with nothing ; have no knapsack, not even a sly scrap 
of luggage in his hat, no second coat upon his back, and no 
umbrella in his hand. He should go out nothing but a bold, 
unfettered man, to have communion thoroughly with nature. He 
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must make up his mind for the week to disregard his personal 
appearance. In fine exciting stormy weather he will get a little 
draggle-tailed : he must not mind that. He must be content for 
the week with a comb, a tooth-brush, a towel, and a pair of socks, 
in one coat pocket, and a single reserve shirt in the other. That 
last-named garment will very likely have been wet through once 
and certainly be crumpled, by the time he puts it on. Its 
appearance does not matter in the least : the purposes of cleanli- 
ness will be for the nonce sufficiently answered, and he must 
demand no more* Every morning he should bathe in the first 
sparkling stream with which he meets, and that is why the towel 
should be carried. More impediment he ought not to take with 
him. Unless attached to it by habit he ought not to take even a 
stick: hands absolutely free are altogether preferable, I need 
not say that he must have a little money in his purse ; it ought, 
however, to be little, and should be used only to satisfy simple 
wants. 

It is not necessary that a walk should last a week. One may 
get a joy that will become a memory for ever out of the walking 
of a single day or night. I remember one night taking a thirty 
miles* walk into Birmingham to catch a train that started before 
sunrise. There were not more shades of light between sunset 
and darkness, than there were emotions begotten by the scenery 
that shifted during such a walk. Eirst, the long sunset shadows 
of the trees ; then a glimpse from a hill top of the Severn between 
deep banks with the blue darkness of evening about it ; then 
twilight softening into delicious thought-promoting gloom, and 
the moon rising over a flat surface of trees and hedges, contrast- 
ing its pure light with a red glare of fire on other parts of the 
horizon, as I got into Wolverhampton. 

Properly I meant to have taken the train at Wolverhampton, 
but I found the train gone when I reached the little station, and 
there were a couple of sleepy men sitting with a lantern on one of 
the benches, making a great noise in the place whenever they 
coughed or moved their feet. Then they looked up when they 
heard my footfall, and saw how the moon threw the big shadow 
of my hat over the railway sleepers, I was glad the train was 
gone, and trudged away again rejoicing over the ten, thirteen, or 
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fifteen miles — I forget how many they were — ^to Binningham. 
That is the most wonderful night walk in this country; all 
blighted soil, and glare of fire, and roar of furnaces. The intense 
purity and calm of the moonlight and the starlight seen firom 
among such fires impress the mind with an entirely new sensation. 
I got into Birmingham a couple of hours too soon, and found the 
town calmly asleep. The place was my own, and I occupied the 
empty streets with a fiill heart, rejoicing. 

One great source of enjoyment in that walk was its unexpected- 
ness. A walk is never so good as when it comes upon one by 
surprise. I had set out originally, meaning to walk four miles to 
the mail-coach, from an out-of-the-way inn. I had not booked 
my place ; the mail was full ; and so the walk began. 

Another improvised walk was contrived in company. One 
quiet autumn afternoon, I sat with a couple of good friends, 
one old, one young, in the garden of a rustic public-house 
in Cheshire. There was a big tree overhead, and a small spire 
among adjacent bushes, and there was some tea (the produce of 
our native hedges) on the table before us. Far away the Mersey 
glittered in the afternoon sun ; the smoke of Liverpool dulled the 
horizon. On the other side were the Welsh mountains. 

'* G-lorious out-door weather," said one of us. 

** How beautiful the mountains look ! *' said another. 

** I should Uke to be among them." 

" Let us go ! " 

Elder friend laughed, but younger friend looked serious. " It is 
only nine miles to Chester ; we can sleep there to-night, and 
walk round North Wales in about five days." Elder friend 
thought us mad ; but, finding us in earnest and not disposed to 
be knocked down by a mere clean shirt difficulty, he agreed to 
carry word to our friends that we should be home in less than a 
week. Off we set. 

Oh, the delight of a first trudge into North Wales thus sud- 
denly presented to the fancy ; when satisfaction comes at once 
with the first burst of strong desire. We might have made up 
our minds to go on that day fortnight, have thought about it, 
have got up out of our beds to start, and finally have set about it 
as a preconcerted business, with a fog upon our spirits. But we 
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did nothing so stupid. Since there was no reason why we should 
not give rein to the humour, while our hearts were open to the 
promised pleasure, and under the rery sunlight, while still in the 
very mood of huoyancy that had begotten the desire to tread the 
mountains, off we went. The Cheshire girls in , their Welsh 
jackets were figures on the frontispiece of the great book of 
pictures with which we were setting out to fill our memories. 
Villages fixed themselves house by house, and black beam by 
black beam upon our hearts. We can tell any man upon our 
death-beds how many geese were busy about nothing on a little 
triangle of green that faced us as we rested by the hkndle of a 
village pump. The short cut over the fields that we made 
brought us, to our dismay, when evening was far advanced, down 
to the. dirty banks of the broad estuary of the Dee-— ever so many 
miles from Chester — and there were our Welsh mountains 
ominously full of night, over the way, quite inaccessible. 

That is another of the glories of foot travelling. I would not 
give a song for the society of a pedestrian who was not a bold 
fellow at short cuts. There is an excitement in trespassing and 
going astray out of the bondage of paths over an unknown 
country — steeple chasing for a place to which one has never been 
in his life before, but which he hopes by his superior ingenuity to 
get at by a road unknown to any of his fellow-creatures. The 
wonder as to what may be the result, and the strong, whole- 
some emotion that makes the heart beat, as though one had taken 
suddenly a shower bath when something wonderfully unexpected 
comes in sight, is a fine tonic for the jaded spirits. It was a fine 
surprise for us to come down upon the muddy expanse of the 
Dee, when we believed we might be on the point of getting into 
Chester. A finer surprise of the kind is to come down from 
behind a hill upon the dashing breakers of the sea itself by moon*- 
light, when one thinks he has achieved a short cut to some town 
twenty miles inland. The dashing of fire is nearly as good an 
accompaniment to such a surprise as the dashing of water. I 
remember one night being out on business in deep snow. I was 
on horseback then. Trying to get home in the dark, long after 
midnight, I became more and more perplexed ; and suddenly a 
turn of the road brought me into the immediate presence of a 
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set of blast famaces, spouting up fire into the dark sky, and 
clamouring fiercely in my ears. I did not in the least know what 
blast furnaces they were, had never seen them before ; and their 
huge power made me aghast at the sense of my own helplessness. 
I suppose that is the reason why such a thing as a blast 
furnace or the thunder of the sea upon a shore, can impress 
helpless mortals who have lost their way with such peculiar 
emotion. It is an emotion very wholesome in the main, as every 
emotion is that is entirely natural. 

To go back to the Dee. I need not say that having come upon 
its estuary, we had nothing to do but trace the river up its course 
to find our way to Chester. There we slept soundly, true to our 
purpose, and the next morning, we set out into Wales. Some 
day I may think it worth while to trouble the world with some of 
my experiences in Wales during one or two trips as a pedestrian. 
I intend nothing of that sort now. As I write, I can recall the 
solemn closing of the hills about our road at twilight, and the 
glitter of the afternoon sun through the bushes as we lay over 
the clear trout stream in some happy valley. We CDJoyed also 
the trout ; we did indeed. We were amused at the portmanteau 
travellers, who at Llanberis furnished themselves with guides and 
ponies and donkies (lacking mules), for the ascent of Snowdon, 
the great British Ghimborazo. The path being obvious, we took 
no guides, and simply walked up after dinner and walked down 
again. To the top of Snowdon from Llanberis is not a bit more 
difficult or complex an adventure than a climb up Snow Hill from 
Holborn. The way from Beddgelert is more tedious. 

Upon the strength of my first walk about Wales I set up as a 
guide, and was showing a friend over the Welsh mountains on a 
subsequent occasion. He did not fully enjoy rain, and set out 
after breakfast from Carnarvon one wet morning, only induced so 
to do by the assurance that it was but seven miles to Llanberis, 
and that I, being an old Welshman, knew the way. But ways look 
different in different weather, especially to people who have 
only seen them once or twice. We got up among unknown 
mountains, passed romantic lakes, over which now and then the 
sun broke fitfully. The walk was glorious, but we were out of 
the Llanberis road; and, as it shortly became evident, on the 
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wrong side of Snowdon. Then the rain came down in sheets, and 
we arrived, wet through and glowing famouslj, at a small strag- 
gling village, Disposed naturally to fortify our constitutions with 
brandy and water, we stopped at the village inn. Pure Welsh — 
no English spoken. " Have you brandy ? " Shake of the head. 
"Have you rum?*' Shake of the head. "Have you gin?" 
Nod — " Yek, yek." And the good woman brought us whiskey. 
Each of us had accordingly a glass of hot whiskey and water, for 
which the landlady knew enough English to make a charge of 
twopence a head. Cheap, certainly, but we had not wherewith to 
pay. A dire catastrophe broke in upon our peace; we had both 
left Carnarvon without change, and were afloat with nothing 
smaller than a sovereign. Change for a sovereign was not to be 
had in Bettwys. I doubt whether twenty shillings in silver could 
have been raised by the united fundholders of the whole village. 
A sovereign was too much to leave for fourpence with a magnani- 
mous wave of the hand and a " never mind the change ; " while 
not to pay so moderate and fair a demand, would have been abso- 
lutely wicked. The women stared at us and grinned, and left us 
to do as we could. Then my good genius reminded me that in 
the compendious list of my luggage was included half-a-dozen 
postage stamps. We thought the problem solved. I offered 
them in triumph ; but, alas I the worthy woman shook her head — 
she had not the least idea what they were. We said that she 
might sell them — take them to the Post Office ; she shook her 
head and smiled on helplessly. Nobody in Bettwys writes or 
receives letters, it appeared. Then there arose from the chimney- 
comer a grey-headed Welshman who had been looking on. He 
picked up the stamps, examined the gum at the backs, and looked 
at the Queen's heads. Having satisfied himself, he put the six 
stamps into his pouch, and gave the woman fourpence. She 
curtsied and looked pleased. The man looked solid and com- 
mercial. If ever Bettwys be a great town, that was the sort of 
man you would expect to see thriving on 'Change there. *He 
ought to have been bom in Change Alley. 

We went on through wind and sun and rain, under wild snatches 
of cloud, that rolled in great volumes, chorussing to the eye a 
music of their own through the broad heaven. Instead of making 
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a seven mile walk to Llanberis, we traversed nineteen miles of 
a most glorious coiintrj — all of it new and unexpected — and at 
last contrived to find our way into Beddgelert. It was a place 
quite out of our route ; but the pedestrian who cares about his 
route does not deserve the legs he walks upon. That unex* 
pected march upon Beddgelert is another of my choice remem- 
brances. 

I might go on conjuring up such recollections by the hour 
together, but I do not want to be a bore, so I will leave off. I 
have wished simply to show people how they may go out for a 
pleasant walk. There is a fine season now before us, though, 
indeed, every season is fine to the man whom I should regard as a 
right-minded pedestrian. Only I mean to say, that a season of 
travelling caps, trunks, portmanteaus, plaids, and so forth has set 
in ; and while half of our neighbours are up the Bhine and down 
the Bhone, we who remain behind have no reason to envy any 
man his continental trips. We have only to make up our minds, 
and take fk hearty walk or two at home in the old country. 



A STROLL BT STARLIGHT. 



The Stan were out, the sky was fall of them. 
Dotted with worlds. The land was all asleep^ 
And, like its gentle breath, from stem to stem 
Through the dry corn a mormnr there would creep, 
Murmur of music. As when in the deep 
Of the sun-pierced ^gean, with turned ear, 
The Nereids haye heard its waters leap 
And kiss the dimpled islands, thus, less near, 
Fainter, more like a thought, might to our hearts appear, 

The midnight melody. Our way then led 
Where myriad blades of grass were drinking dew ; 
Thirsty, to God they looked, by Qod were fed, 
Whose cloudless heaven could their life renew. 
A copse beside us on the starry blue 
Cut its hard outline. Through the leaves a fire 
Shone with enlarging brilliance ; red of hue 
The large moon rose, — did to a throne aspire 
Of dizzy height, and paled in winning her desire. 



APOTHECARIES. 



About one hundred and fifty years ago, talking like an apothe- 
eary was a proverbial phrase for talking nonsense ; and our early 
dramatists, when they produced an apothecary on the stage always 
presented him as a garrulous and foolish man. It was in what 
may be called the middle period of the history of the apothecary's 
calling in this country that it had thus fallen into grave contempt. 
At first it was honoured, and it is now, at last, honoured again. 
At first there were a few of the fraternity. Dr. Friend mentions a 
time when there was only one apothecary in all London. Now, there 
are in England and Wales about seven thousand gentlemen who, 
when tyros, took their freedom out to kill (or cure) where stands 
a structure on a rising hill, 

Nigh Tvhere Fleet Ditoh descends in sable streams, 
To wash his sooty Naiads in the Thames, 

namely, at the Hall of the Worshipful Society of Apothecaries in 
Blackfriars. Of course apothecaries do not monopolise the license 
to kill, or we never should have heard of that country in which it 
was a custom to confer upon the public executioner, afber he had 
performed his ofiBce on a certain number of condemned people, the 
degree of doctor. 

Against doctors, surgeons, and apothecaries in this country, and 
at all times, many a sneer has been levelled. What is said against 
doctors and surgeons is equally true or false here and elsewhere. 
The whole medical republic may assert itself. Much, however, 
that is said about apothecaries in this country seems to be true — 
and is not true, for in England the apothecary is a person difiering 
in almost every respect but name from the apothecary of the 
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continent ; the word Apothecary means even in England what it 
does not mean in Scotland. We believe that we are usefully 
employed in showing what is really represented in this country by- 
Apothecaries' Hall. 

Once upon a time, says Herodotus, in the land of the wise there 
were no doctors. In Egypt and Babylon the diseased were exposed 
in the most public streets, and passers-by were invited to look at 
them, in order that they who had suffered under similar complaints 
and had recovered, might tell what it was that cured them. 
Nobody, says Strabo, was allowed to go by without offering his 
gratuitous opinion and advice. Then, since it was found that this 
practical idea did not work to perfection, the Egyptian priests 
made themselves students of medicine, each man binding himself 
to the study of one sole disease. Nature, it is said, was studied, 
for it was reported that the ibis taught the use of injections, and 
that from the hippopotamus a lesson was got in phlebotomy. Pliny 
is the authority for this, who says that the hippopotamus, when- 
ever he grows too plethoric and unwieldy, opens a vein in his leg 
with a sharp-pointed reed found on the banks of the Nile. The 
Greeks adopted and enlarged what they found taught elsewhere 
about the healing art, and had enough faith in the necessity 
of medicine to provide the gods with a professional attendant. 
Pluto, we are told upon the best authority — Homer's, of course — 
when wounded by the arrow of Hercules, applied to Paeon, the 
physician of the gods, for siirgical assistance, and obtained relief. 
PsBon then was a general practitioner, accepting cases both in 
medicine and surgery. 

In this country, there are, at this time, three classes of men 
following the healing art — physiciangi, surgeons, and those who 
are best defined under the name of general practitioners. Else- 
where there are two classes only. Celsus and Galen both of them 
lay down the divisions of the profession distinctly.. There were 
first the men who cured by study of the processes of nature in the 
human body, and by adapting to them regimen and diet ; these 
were the original physicians, nature-students as their name pro- 
nounces them. Secondly, there were the chirurgeons or surgeons 
(hand- workers is the meaning of their name), who attended to 
the wounds an^ other ailments curable by hand. Thirdly, there 
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were the pharmacists, who cured by drugs. Some of the first 
class of practitioners used drugs ; but, by many, the use of them 
was repudiated. This triple division of the healing art was still 
acknowleged in the sixteenth century, when there were few great 
physicians who wrote books and did not write on diet and the 
art of cookery. Thus the physicians were, at first, in close alliance 
with the cooks. Sometimes, indeed, the alliance was more close 
than wholesome. One of the earliest illustrations of the fact that 
in old times the pharmacist, as an apothecary in the strictest 
sense, was employed as an adviser of the sick occurs in a story 
told by Cicero of a man named Lucius Clodius, a travelling apothe- 
cary, who was accustomed to set up as a distributor of advice and 
medicine in the market-places of the towns through which he 
passed. This man happened to pass through Larinum at a time 
when the grandmother of Oppianicus was ill, and was employed by 
her son to attend her. Now this son was an infamous fellow, who 
kept a physician in his pay to destroy by his prescriptions every 
one who was supposed to be an impediment upon his path. His 
mother was among those whom he desired to poison, but she, being 
on her guard, steadily refused both the attendance and the medi- 
cine of her son's favourite. Application was made therefore to the 
travelling pbarmacopolist, whom she agreed to trust. Unhappily 
the apothecary was as bad as the physician, took his bribe, and 
killed his patient with the first dose he administered. 

We speak of the pbarmacopolist who practised ; but it is to be 
understood that in those days the physician kept his own drugs in 
his house — the list of medicaments was smaller than it is at 
present — and compounded his own medicines. Galen attempts to 
show that Hippocrates, father of medicine, made up his own 
prescriptions; Celsus and Galen, it is certain, both dispensed 
their medicines themselves, and knew nothing of the refinements 
of dignity that were to be introduced by their successors. If 
Hippocrates did not dispense his own physic, it can only be said 
that he was not true to his principles ; for " a physician," he says, 
in one of his books, " ought to have his shop provided with plenty 
of all necessary things, as lint, rollers, splints ; let there be like** 
wise in readiness at all times another small cabinet of such things 
as may serve for occasions of going far from home ; let him have 
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also all sorts of plasters, potions, and purging medicines, so con- 
trived that they may keep some considerable time, and likewise 
such as may be had and used while they are fresh." 

The ideal physician of Hippocrates is, in this country, the 
apothecary of the present day. Gtilen says that he had an apothek^ 
in which his drugs were kept, and where his medicines were always 
made under his own eye, or by his hand. For one moment we 
pause on the word apothek^, whence apothecary is derived. It 
meant among the G-reeks, a place where anything is put by and 
preserved, — especially in the first instance, wine. The Eomans 
had no wine-celkrs, but kept their wine-jars upon upper floors, 
where they believed that the contents would ripen faster. The 
small floors were called fumaria, the large ones apothecsB. The 
apotheca being a dry, airy place, became, of course, the best 
possible store-room for drugs, and many apothecas became drug- 
stores, with an apothecarius in charge. It is a misfortune, then 
— if it be one — attached to the name of apothecary that it has in 
it association with the shop. But, to say nothing of Podalirius 
and Machaon, Cullen and William Hunter dispensed their own 
medicines. So also did Dr. Feckey, who inserted in the JPostman 
of the sixteenth of January, in the year seventeen hundred, when 
doctors and apothecaries were at hottest war together, this 
advertisement : — 

At the Angel and Crown, in Basing Lane, near Bow Lane, lives J. Peckey, a 
graduate in the University of Oxford, and of many years' standing in the 
College of Physicians, London ; where all sick people that come to him may 
have for sixpence a faithful account of their diseases, and plain directions for 
diet and other things they can prepare themselves : and such as have occasion 
for medicines may have them of him at reasonable rates, without paying any- 
thing for advice : and he will visit any sick person in London or the liberties 
thereof, in the daytime, for two shillings and sixpence, and anywhere else 
within the Bills of Mortality for five shillings. 

Doctor Feckey's charges are extremely modest, which has not 
been at all times the case among those of his brotherhood. The 
present practise among physicians of being paid only by voluntary 
fees seems to have arisen out of a law passed to prevent extortion. 
In G-alen's time, respectable physicians would not undertake small 
cases, but they had acquired the habit of compounding secret 
nostrums, which continued in full force for generations, and was 
common also in the sixteenth century, when all classical customs 
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were revived. Aetius complains mucli, in his writings, of the 
immense price asked for respectable nostrums. Nicostratus used 
to ask two talents for his isotheos, or antidote against the colic. 
At last Yalentinian established in Some fourteen salaried phy- 
sicians to attend gratuitously on the poor, and obliged, by the 
same law, every other physician to accept the voluntary donation 
of every other patient when he had recovered from his disease, 
without making express charge, or taking advantage of any promises 
rashly made under suffering. Here we have not the fee 
system, but most probably the groundwork of it. This mode 
of after-payment remained for many centuries the custom of 
the empire. A physician of the fifteenth century, Ericus Cordus, 
complained much of the reluctance of his patients to reward him 
properly when they were well, for service done to them in 
sickness. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries surgery and pharmacy began 
to decline in reputation. " The apothecary," said a Latin couplet, 
" is the physician's right hand, the surgeon his left hand ; " but 
this meant that the physician was the head and body of the whole 
profession, with the hands entirely stbject to his will. At the 
same time there grew up among these doctors paramount so strong 
a faith in astrology, in charms and magical medicaments, that it 
became necessary, as some thought, to warn them lest they gave 
advice destructive to the soul ; since it is better for us, as said 
Theodorus, to be always sick, than sound by the contempt of 
Qt>d. 

In an old historical account of the proceedings of the College 
of Physicians against empirics and unlicensed practitioners, written 
by Dr. Charles Goodall, a fellow of the said college, we read, how 
in King James's reign one John Lambe, having acquired great 
fame by his cures, was examined at the College of Physicians by 
request of the Bishop of Durham, and among the examination 
questions put to him we find that : — 

'' Being asked in Astrology what house he looketh unto to' know 
a disease, or the event of it : and how the lord ascendant should 
stand thereto ? 

''He answereth, he looks for the sixth house: which being 
disproved, he saith he understands nothing therein, but what he 
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hath out of Caliman : and heing asked what books he hath read in 
that art, he saith he hath none but Caliman." 

It was long, in fact, before the traces of these false ideas of 
nature were removed from the prescriptions of the doctors. Doctor 
Merrett, in the year 1669, denounced the frauds of apothecaries 
who sell to their patients sheep's lungs for fox lungs, and the bone 
of an ox's heart for that of a stag's heart ; and, at about the same 
time, Culpepper, in translating the Pharmacopoeia, or official cata- 
logue of medicinal remedies and preparations issued by the College 
of Physicians, ridicules some of the contents in a list like this, 
inserting his own comments by parenthesis : — 

'^ The fat, grease, or suet of a duck, goose, eel, boar, heron, 
thymallos " (if yon know where to get it), " dog, capon, beaver, wild 
cat, stork, hedge-hog, hen, man, lion, hare, kite, or jack" (if they 
have any fat I am persuaded 'tis worth twelve-pence the grain), 
" wolf, mouse of the mountain " (if you can catch them), " pardal, 
hog, serpent, badger, bear, fox, vulture" (if you can catch them), ''east 
and west benzoar, viper's flesh, the brains of hares and sparrows, the 
rennet of a lamb, kid, hare, and a calf and a horse too " (quoth the 
college) . [They should hav0 put the rennet of an ass to make medi- 
cine for their addle-brains.] " The excrement of a goose, of a dog, 
of a goat, of swallows, of men, of women, of mice, of peacocks," &c., Ac. 

"Well might the founders in this country of the science of physic 
speak, even at a time later than this, with Httle reverence for the 
learning supposed to be proper to their craft. 

" It is very evident," wrote Sir Bichard Blackmore in his treatise 
on the small-pox, '' that a man of good sense, vivacity, and spirit 
may arrive at the highest rank of physicians, without the assistance 
of great erudition and the knowledge of books ; and this was the 
case of Dr. Sydenham, who became an able and eminent physician, 
though he never designed to take up the profession till the civil wars 
were composed, and then, being a disbanded officer, he entered upon 
it for a maintenance, without any learning properly preparatory for 
the undertaking of it. And to show the reader what contempt he 
had for writings in physic, when one day I asked him to advise 
me what books I should read to qualify me for practice, he replied, 
* Bead Don Quixote — it is a very good book. I read it still.' So 
low an opinion had this celebrated man of the learning collected 
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out of the authors, his predecessors. And a late celebrated phy- 
sician, whose judgment was uniyersally relied upon as almost 
infallible in his profession, used to say, as I am well informed, that 
when he died he would leave behind him the whole mystery of 
physic upon half a sheet of paper." 

He who said this was Doctor Eaddiffe, physician to King 
William the Third, the most successful practitioner of his own day, 
and one of the honoured patriarchs of the London College of 
Physicians. It is requisite thus far to understand what the phy- 
sician was during the years of which we now proceed to speak. 
Up to the time when Garth's Dispensary was published, there 
continued to be much general truth in the impression here 
conveyed. After that time, in the days of Mead, the erudite 
physician, and of Cheselden, the skilful surgeon, whom Pope 
linked with each other in a line — 

" I'll try what Mead and Cheselden advise,'' 

and who consulted together on the case of Sir Isaac Newton, 
there began with us another and a better epoch in the history of 
medicine. 

The first doctors in England were the Druids, who, by-the-by 
collected their own misletoe. The second race of doctors was 
provided also by the religious orders ; they were the monks (whose 
practice the Pope afterwards forebade) ; and there came next a 
transition period, during which there was much wavering between 
the two callings of physic and divinity. Thus, among other in- 
stances, we find that Eichard, the son of Nigel, Bishop of Ely, 
who is called, not the physician, but the apothecary to King 
Henry the Second and the two succeeding monarchs, afterwards 
was created Bishop of London. There was no College of Phy- 
sicians then existing, and this king's apothecary — ^the first man, 
we believe to whom the calling is ascribed upon our English 
records — evidently was no shopkeeper of small importance. No 
doubt he practised medicine. Certainly, in the year 1345, Coursus 
de G-angeland, called an apothecary of London, serving about the 
person of King Edward the Third, received a pension of sixpence 
a-day as a reward for his attendance on the king during a serious 
illness which he had in Scotland. Henry the Eighth gave forty 
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marks a-year to John Soda, apothecary, as a medical attendant on 
the Princess Mary, who was a delicate, unhealthy young woman, 
so that we thus have the first indications of the position of an 
English apothecary, as one whose calling for two hundred years 
maintained itself, and continued to maintain itself till a few years 
after the establishment of the College of Physicians, as that of a 
man who might be engaged even by kings in practice of the healing 
art. But in the third year of Queen Mary's reign, thirty-seven 
years after the establishment of the College of Physicians, both 
surgeons and apothecaries were prohibited the practising of physic. 
In Henry the Eighth's time it had been settled, on the other 
hand, that surgery was an especial part of physic, and any of 
the company or fellowship of physicians were allowed to engage 
in it. 

We remain awhile with Henry the Eighth, whose reign is 
important in the history of the medical profession in this country. 
In the third year of that king there was legislation against un- 
skilled practitioners and women who introduced witchcraft and 
sorcery, with pretended nostrums, to the high displeasiire of God, 
the great disgrace of the faculty, and the grievous damage and 
destruction of the king's liege subjects. It enacted, that no 
person within the city of London, or a circuit of seven miles 
thereof, shall take upon himself to practise either as physician or 
surgeon till he have been examined and approved of by the Bishop 
of London or Dean of St. Paul's, assisted by four physicians or 
surgeons of established reputation, according to the branch of 
practice designed to be engaged in, under the penalty of five 
pounds per month for non-compliance. A similar rule was to 
govern the profession in other dioceses, fellows of the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge being in all cases excepted and provided 
against. 

This law removed apothecaries to a lower level ; they became 
connected altogether as mere druggists with the grocers. They 
had neither obtained University degrees, nor passed any ordeal of 
examination ; if they advised the sick, they did so on the faith of 
the skill they picked up by observing the prescriptions of more 
learned men. Seven years after the act passed, the physicians 
were established by King Henry the Eighth, in a college, — ^had a 
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royal charter of incorporation, — and in another four or five years, 
when it was confirmed to them, the office of examining candidates 
for admission into any branch of the profession — ^for they declared 
surgery a part of physic — ^was taken out of the hands of the clergy 
and conferred, as a new privilege, upon the College of Physicians, 
In Queen Mary's reign the College of Physicians acquired also a 
right of scrutiny over apothecaries* shops. Doctor of Medicine 
was then supreme ; apothecary was a druggist only, who wore a 
blue apron, but had few ideas beyond his mortar, and sold not 
simply drugs but also spices, snuff) tobacco, and sugar and plums. 
In the time of James the First the apothecaries were incorporated 
with the grocers under a new charter, in the fourth year of his 
reign. But they did not remain for more than nine years so 
united. King James was at all times ready to make money by 
the granting of new charters ; that was, indeed, one of the ways 
and means familiar to the royal family of Stuart. James the 
Pirst granted fifteen incorporations, Charles the Pirst the same 
number, Cromwell one, Charles the Second nine or ten. The 
apothecaries had been formed into one guild with the old frate;mity 
of grocers in the reign of Edward the Third, and the charter 
several times renewed had been confirmed by Henry the Sixth, 
who granted to them the power by skilled persona — competent 
apothecaries — of searching and condemning drugs; the same 
power which was afterwards conferred upon the College ot 
Physicians. To the charter-granting Stuart his two body 
physicians represented the prayer of sundry apothecaries on 
behalf of their body, that they might have a distinct incorporation 
as apothecaries ; and this separation from the grocers- was efiected 
in the year sixteen hundred and fifteen. The higher class of 
the apothecaries had again earned credit for their calling ; their 
guild was called not a Company but a Society, and had so much of 
royal favour that King James used to call them his own guild, 
being moyed much to favour them by his apothecary G-ideon de 
Laune, whose effigy, as that of a benefactor, is still to be seen at 
the hall in Blackfriars. Gideon, says a descendant of his, lived 
piously to the age of ninety-seven, was worth as many thousand 
pounds as he lived years, and had by one wife thirty-seven 
children. 
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Thus the apothecaries became organised, and more able to cany 
on the war which for a time it was their part in this country to 
wage with the physicians. It has been already said that in Queen 
Mary's reign surgeons and apothecaries were prohibited the 
practising of physic. In Charles the First's time, the physicians 
found it requisite to petition for another royal edict, that no 
apothecary should, under severe penalties, compound or administer 
medicines without the prescription of a physician then living. 
The interdict had little efficacy, and at last became so obsolete 
that in the sixth year of William the Third an act passed 
which was made perpetual in the ninth of G-eorge the First, 
exempting apothecaries from service in parish offices and upon 
juries, because unless so exempt they cannot perform the trusts 
reposed in them as they ought, nor attend the sick with such 
diligence as is required. 

The practice of the apothecary was, in fact, slowly becommg a 
necessity imposed by the growth of the middle orders of society. 
The physicians in this country have not altered their position 
with relation to the population, as the population has changed its 
position with regard to them. They have maintained themselveSy 
wisely we think, as a class of special counsellors, with counsellor's 
fees, not often to be lowered without loss of dignity. Therefore, 
the apothecary has been called upon to adapt himself as a pro* 
fessional adviser, to the wants of the million. He has done so. 
On the continent of Europe it is the physician who has done so ; 
he is, in many thousands of cases, just what the apothecary in this 
country has been called upon to make himself, and has through 
much trouble and conflict come to be. Even in Scotland, the 
same pressure upon the apothecary has not produced out of him 
the same thing. Scotch surgeons were examined in medicine, and 
entered as matter of course into general practice, when in England 
surgeons were confined — ^as they still are — to surgical examina- 
tions, and obtained licence to deal only with a class of cases which 
do not form more than one in ten of aU that demand treatment, 
while the physicians stood upon their dignity, wisely, as we have 
said ; but in a way that has made the production of a class of 
general practitioners quite unavoidable. 

The Society of Apothecaries, then, obtained its separate incor- 
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poration, and seceded from the grocers in the year sixteen 
hundred and fifteen, three years prior to the first publication of a 
PharmacopoBia, and one hundred and thirty years before the 
surgeons were dissociated from the Barbers' Company. The first 
demand upon the apothecary was to prescribe ; he was to be, in 
Adam Smith's words, " the physician to the poor at all times, and 
to the rich whenever the disease was without danger." To unite 
the calling of the apothecary with that of the surgeon, was to 
become what the public wished to have, namely, a man available 
on easy variable terms for daily use in every emergency. 

In our days this problem has reached, or is reaching, a most 
excellent solution. But it has not been worked out without 
difficulty. The physicians, not seeing that they fought in vain 
against necessity arising from a social want which they were not 
themselves prepared to meet, not only contested the right of 
apothecaries to advise, but even in the chafe of controversy went 
so far as to '^ enact and decree that no surgeon nor apothecary, 
nor any such artificer, who has exercised any less liberal art, or 
bound to servitude has served his apprenticeship in a shop, be 
admitted into the class of candidates, or of fellows ; lest haply, if 
such be elected into the College, we shall not sufficiently appear to 
have consulted either our own dignity, or the honour of the 
universities of this kingdom." 

War to the knife was thus declared, and during one or two 
generations led in some instances to very scandalous results. 
The physicians, judging it derogatory to compound their medicines, 
were often obliged to be extremely heedful of the disposition 
towards them of any apothecary to whom] they might send their 
prescriptions. Active pills were maliciously made mert by the 
use perhaps of liquorice in place of steel and aloes ; the quarrel 
was of more consideration than the patient. 

When physician and apothecary were good friends, and the 
physician was a man who, in the phrase of the trade — ^for here we 
must needs call it a trade — could write well, something like this 
was the result. We quote only one day's medicine, prescribed by 
a physician and administered by an apothecary to a fever patient. 
The list of medicine given on each other day is quite as long, and 
every bolus is found in the same way duly specified in '^Mr. 
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Parrot the apothecary's bill, sent in to Mr. A. Dallej, who was a 
mercer on Ludgate Hill." We qaote the supply for the fourth 
day's illness : 



Another Pearl Jnlap 

Another Hypnotick Draught 

A Cordial Bolus 

A Cordial Draught 

A Cordial Pearl Emulsion 

Another Pearl Julap 

Another Cordial Julap . 

Another Bolus . 

Another Draught • 

A Pearl Julap . 

A Cordial Draught 

An Anodyne Mixture 

A Glass of Cordial Spirits 

Another Mucilage 

A Cooling Mixture 

A Blistering Plaister to the Neck 

Two more of the same to the Arms 

Another Apozem . 

Spirit of Hartshorn . 

Plaister to dress the Blisters 
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One day's medical treatment is here represented, as it was 
often to be met with in the palmy day's of physic, when — 

'* Some fell by laudanum, and some by steel, 
And death in ambush lay in eVry pUl." 

Then truly might Dr. Gbrth write of his neighbours how — 

" The piercing caustics ply their spiteful poVr, 
Emetics wrench, and keen carthartics scour. 
The deadly drugs in double doses fly ; 
And pestles peal a martial symphony." 

In the year 1694i, the number of apothecaries had increased 
in England from about a hundred to about a thousand; they 
had .become an influential body, and their claim to prescribe 
for the less wealthy section of the public that could not afford 
to pay, first the physicians for advice, then the apothecary for 
his medicine, excited a discussion that had reached its hottest 
point. Then it was that some of the physicians, out of motives 
half-benevolent, half-controversial, united in the establishment 
of dispensaries, at which they would give their own advice to the 
poor, cheaply or gratuitously, and cause medicine to be sold 
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nearly at prime cost. One of the dispensaries was in a room of 
the then College of Physicians (now a brazier's premises), in 
Warwick Lane ; another was in St. Martin's Lane at Westmin- 
ster; a third in St. Peter's Alley, Comhill. They came into 
operation in the month of February, 1697, and were soon resorted 
to l^ rich and poor, as druggists' shops at which the apothecaries 
were competed with and underbidden by the faculty. A war of 
tongues and pamphlets was, of course, excited by this measure, 
of which the only durable record — and that a record now almost 
lost out of sight — is the poem that has been once or twice 
quoted in this paper. The Dispensary ; a Poem in Six Cantos, 
by Dr. G-arth. Of course, the physicians' very soon abandoned 
the trade part of the new system they had called into ex- 
istence. 

As a final effort, the physicians then tested in a court of law the 
right of the apothecaries to advise as well as compound. John 
Seal, a butcher, had been attended by Mr. William Eose, an 
apothecary, and there was obtained from him this evidence: 
" May the 15th, 1704. These are to certify that I, John Seal, 
being sick and applying myself to this Mr. Eose the apothecary 
for his directions and medicines, in order for my cure, had his 
advice and medicines from him a year together; but was so 
far from being the better for them, that I was in a worse con- 
dition than when he undertook me ; and after a very expensive 
bill of near fifty pounds, was forced to apply myself to the dis- ' 
pensary at the College of Physicians, where I received my cure in 
about six weeks' time, for under forty shillings charge in medi- 
cines. Witness my hand." 

• Upon this case issue was raised, and after a special verdict 
followed by three arguments in the Court of Queen's Bench, it 
was decided that Bose had practised physic, and in so doing had 
contravened the law. Against this decision the Society of Apothe- 
caries appealed to the House of Lords, and by that authority the 
judgment given in the Queen's Bench was reversed. Then it was 
finally decided that the duty of the apothecary consisted not only 
in prescribing and dispensing, but also in directing and ordering 
the remedies employed in the treatment of disease. The position 
of the apothecary thus became what it had been at the first, and 
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SO remained ; but obviously what was assured was not sufficient 
for the due protection of the public. 

For a long time nothing was done. The Society of Apothe- 
caries — which has never been a wealthy guild — established a 
liberal organisation among its members. It paid great heed to the 
botanic garden at Chelsea, which it had begun to lease from Lord 
Cheyne, in 1673, when the dispute with the physicians was 
rapidly approaching its climax, and which, not many years after 
the settlement of the dispute, in 1722, was made over to them in 
perpetuity for a five-pound rental by Sir Hans Sloane who had 
bought the manor, on condition that it was to be maintained as a 
physic garden at the charge of the apothecaries, " for the mani<» 
festation of the power, wisdom, and glory of Q-od in the works of 
the creation, and that their apprentices and others may better 
distinguish good and useful plants." The charge of the garden 
has accordingly been to this day maintained, without grudging, 
by direct annual payment from all members of the Society of 
Apothecaries. 

There had arisen also, in connection with Apothecaries' Hall — 
by accident — a trade. In 1623, some members joined to form 
a dispensary, under inspection, for the sake of obtaining — for 
their own use only — pure and honest drugs. Half a century 
later, a subscription among members of the hall added a labo- 
ratory for the supply of chemicals used by themselves in their 
own practices. The credit of their preparations caused others 
to apply to these gentlemen for leave to purchase of them ; 
and this leave, at first refused, was ultimately conceded, a few 
years before the date of the establishment of the dispensary at 
the Physicians' College. A drug-trade was thus commenced, not 
by the Society of Apothecaries, but by some of its members at 
its HaU, and their subscriptions and profits were their own 
private concern, paid to and taken irom what they termed 
" general stock." In the early part of the reign of Queen Anne, 
much difficulty having been found in the procuring of pure drugs 
for the British navy, Prince George of Denmark, Lord Higli 
Admiral, persuaded the society to tindertake the supply. They 
then opened a separate commercial establishment, under the title 
of the Navy Stock, in which it was optional with any member to 
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take shares. After a time these two stocks were joined as a 
common interest, and hecame what it is now known as the United 
Stock of the Society of Apothecaries. It is a distinct commercial 
enterprise, carried on, not by the society, but by members of 
the society, at its Hall and under its sanction. It has its own 
separate officers and committees, by whom, not by the master 
and wardens of the company, its accounts are audited and its 
affairs controlled. It is well managed, and yields high dividends to 
its proprietors, which were increased by one-third, in consequence 
of the demand for drugs during the recent war. It has been also 
an important agent in keeping bad drugs out of the market. 

Whoever pays a visit to the Hall in Blackfriars, will be shown 
how it is composed of two distinct parts. From a steam-engine 
room he is taken to where great millstones powder rhubarb, rows 
of steam-pestles pound in iron mortars, steam-rollers mix hills of 
ointment, enormous stills silently do their work, calomel sublimes 
in closed ovens, magnesia is made and evaporated, crucibles are 
hot, and coppers all heated by steam are full of costly juices from 
all comers of the world. He will find in the cellar barrels fresh 
tapped of compound tincture of cardamoms, tincture of rhubarb, 
and such medicated brews ; he will find in a private laboratory the 
most delicate scientific tests and processes employed for purposes 
of trade by a skilful chemist ; he will find warehouses and packing- 
rooms, perhaps, heaped up with boxes of drugs to be sent out by 
the next ship to India, and apparently designed to kill or cure all 
the inhabitants of Asia. These are the premises of the United 
Stock. From them he will be led iato the Hall itself, the great 
room on the walls of which he reads who has been mindful of the 
widow — for sixteen widows of poor members the society provides 
annuities — and round the tables of which, he may, perhaps, see 
young medical students deep in the agonies of an examination to 
prove that they have been educated as becomes those who are to 
join a liberal profession. There is a separate examination-room 
in which those pass as licentiates who can ; it is hung with old 
pictures, and there is a small library hidden away in that ante- 
chamber, known irreverently as the funking-room by nervous 
candidates. This is the domain of the whole Society. Here it 
does its appointed duty to the commonwealth. 
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Por, as it has been said, the decisiou of the House of Lords that 
an apothecary might prescribe, did not provide all that belonged 
to the public want which has brought the English apothecary of 
the present day into the average position occupied by the phy- 
sician of the Continent. If apothecaries might prescribe, skilful 
or unskilful, there was danger to be feared. Therefore, there arose 
at the beginning of this century an agitation among many of the 
apothecaries, to procure for themselves an examining board that 
should exclude incompetent men from the use of the privileges 
they enjoyed. There was an agitation for some years ; several bills 
were introduced in parliament, opposed and abandoned ; but at 
last, in 1815, an Apothecaries' Act was passed, which gave to the 
Society of Apothecaries the appointment of a board of their own 
members for the licensing of all who wished to exercise their 
calling, and conferring privileges well known to the public. Before 
this act passed such was the state of the profession that not 
more than about one person in nine of those who practised 
medicine, had been educated for the work in which they were 
engaged. Not only has the operation of the Apothecaries' Act 
changed altogether this condition of affairs, but it is due to the 
Society of Apothecaries to admit, that by a high-spirited discharge 
of its new function, and a constant careful raising of the standard 
of competence, it has compelled strictness in others, and is adding 
continually to the importance and efficiency of that body of 
medical advisers which it has been called upon to furnish. Its 
work, which never has flagged, had at the end of the first twenty 
years of trial proved itself so well, that to a select committee of 
the House of Commons, Sir Henry Halford confessed — " I was 
one of those who were sorry that the power was ever given out 
of the hands of the physicians to license practitioners of that 
description ; but since they have had it, I must do the apothe- 
caries the justice to say, that they have executed that act ex- 
tremely well, and. that the character of that branch of the 
profession has been amazingly raised since they have had that 
authority." 

That is still the universal testimony. If we have told our story 
clearly, we have shown that the apothecaries simply have become 
what— considering the position taken by physicians in this country 
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— they could not help hecoming ; and that since the Apothecaries' 
licence does not qualify for surgery, while at the same time the 
surgeons' diploma does not qualify for medicine, the class of 
surgeon-apothecary was quite as inevitably called for. That all 
this history is only an illustration of the stem law of supply and 
demand a few figures will tell at once. There are in England and 
"Wales at this time only four hundred physicians with an English 
licence, including as such Doctors and Bachelors of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London, Eellows, Members, Licentiates, and 
Extra-Licentiates of the Physicians' College ; but there are 6580 
persons engaged in general practice, with the two qualifications 
provided by the English apothecaries and the surgeons; 1880 
more practising^ with the single diploma of the English College of 
Surgeons, 1200 with no more than the English Apothecaries' 
licence. Eight thousand five hundred is now the number of the 
class that the physicians once thought themselves able to crush, 
and the country finds that it can manage with no more than four 
hundred physicians. 
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A OHANOB of level, and another scene ; 
Life, light, and noise. The roaiing fiimace-blast. 
Flame-pointed cones and fields of blighted green ! 
The vivid fires, dreaming they have surpassed 
The stars in brightness, furiously cast 
Upward their wild strength to {wssess the sky ; 
Break into evanescent stars at last, — 
Glitter and fall as fountains. Thus men try. 
And thus men try in vain, false gods to deify. 

The roar and flame diminish. Busy light 
Streams from the casting-house. The liquid ore 
Through arch and lancet window, dazzling Night, 
Flows in rich rills upon the sanded floor. 
Steropes, Arges, Brontes from the shore 
Of Acheron returned, seem glowing here ; 
Such form the phantom of HephsestuB wore. 
Illumined by his forge. Each feature clear, 
Men' glorified by fire seem demon-births of fear. 
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Pall Mall, your London street of palaces, does not contain 
my Club. I have incurred no risk of being pitched out of window 
at the Carlton Club. I have never dined at the Eeform Club* 
My Club is in the provinces. No doubt it is a very poor affair ; 
and I was a great blockhead to look forward, as I once did, to the 
day when I should be ballotted for by its members. I am surgeon 
to my Club. I receive from it half-yearly pence, and pay to it 
daily labour. Every one may have heard of the Army and Navy 
Club, the University Club, the Travellers' Club ; but there are 
many, I dare say, who know nothing of the Country Surgeon's 
Club. Most surgeons and apothecaries in the country know of it, 
however, well enough. It is one of a strong suit of Clubs held by 
the provincial medical world; held very good-humouredly, al- 
though not trumps, by men who are ever ready to put forth their 
skill, and play — indeed I must spoil the parallel to say here — to 
work, and to work hard ; for love as often as for money. 

No idlers at a window in St. James's can lounge better than 
the members of my Club do, on a Monday. The members of my 
Club smoke often, and dine occasionally at their Club-house. 
They ballot for new members, they are particular about their 
rules, and enforce them by means of a committee. Most of the 
members dress strictly according to the fashion of the place in 
which they live, wearing over their other clothes, a kind of flannel 
petticoat. We have a majority and a minority among the members 
of that particular specimen of the Country Surgeon's Club with 
which I am connected. The majority consists of colliers smutted 
with black who work every day (except Monday), the minority, 
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of potters who work all day smutted white. But in the Club all 
members fraternise : the black man and the white are brothers. 

Brothers all of us in a peculiar sense, and having brethren in 
all parts of England able to identify us by the mystic nature of 
our grasp ; or, if more be necessary, by a few cabalistic words 
and signs, which we have sworn not to reveal to strangers ; for 
my Club is a stout branch from the stem of the Ancient Order of 
Woodmen, tracing our genealogy very far back through Bobin 
Hood. Clubs of this kind are established, it is well known, as 
Friendly societies ; and the member, in consideration of regular 
payments during health, is entitled to a weekly allowance during 
sickness, to gratuitous medical assistance, to a fixed allowance for 
funeral expenses, and to other advantages. Some of the largest 
Clubs are connected with societies bound, by a system of free- 
masonry, in fellowship with other bodies scattered through the 
country ; — such as the Odd Pellows and Foresters, while others 
are purely local Benefit Societies. Until the calculations upon 
which these bodies founded their schemes were put under the 
control of a Government actuary, they often caused, in spite of 
the best intentions, a great waste of the money of the poor. 
Attempting too much, they became bankrupt just when their 
solvency was most essential ; — when the young and healthy men 
who had joined them, having become old and infirm, required to 
draw relief out of the fund to which they had been contributing 
their savings, during perhaps twenty or thirty years. It is not 
my purpose here to discuss the principle of Clubs of this kind, 
and of Benefit Societies. I am looking at my Club purely from 
the surgeon's point of view. 

I was only beginning to get on in my district, doing the rea- 
sonable work of two men for seventy pounds a year, as parish 
surgeon, and filling up what leisure time I could make with odds 
and ends of private practice, and the work supplied by a few 
unimportant Clubs. The parish work required the help of an 
assistant ; but, as the said assistant must be qualified, and as a 
qualified surgeon could not be lodged, fed, and salaried at a much 
smaller cost than seventy pounds, it was quite evident that I must 
ride, walk, sit up of nights, make pills, spread blisters for my slice 
or two of bread-and-butter, hoping that by good deeds among the 
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multitude of men who could not pay me, I might earn the con- 
fidence of some who could pay me. The name of a small trades- 
man likely to run up and able to pay a ten-pound bill in the 
twelve months was, at that time, one • of the best glories of my 
day-book and ledger. To get the Woodmen's Club was then my 
nearest hope. There was a chance for me : being the last new 
comer I was very popular among the poor ; and the miraculous 
recovery of a patient whom I had left to nature, and to whom I 
had administered water tinged with a little compound tincture of 
cardamoms, had created for me an enormous reputation in the 
immediate neighbourhood of some of the most influential of the 
Ancient Woodmen. Beerley — who was surgeon to the Club — 
had very often been re-elected in spite of a repeated half-yearly 
notice of dismissal, on account of various short-comings ; but it 
appeared at length to be quite obstinately settled that his last half 
year of office had arrived. It was then clear to all the parish that 
the choice of a new surgeon would lie between me and my neigh- 
bour Parkinson. 

To compare the teaching and the training which is of a kind to 
make the thoroughly well-educated medical man a genuine philo- 
sopher, with all the petty details of the life he has to lead in many 
thousand cases as a general practitioner, would be a very edifying 
task. Parkinson and I had terrible heartburnings about that 
Club, the appointment to which involved attendance on a himdred 
and fifby men for the payment of four shillings a year from each. 
But then we reasoned, These men are in receipt of good pay ; 
among the colliers are some charter-masters, and whoever pleases 
them attends, perhaps, their families who are not members of the 
Club, and against whom he may add up a bill. Besides, it is all 
— that indefinable mystery — connection. Therefore, I quarrelled 
with Parkinson, because he canvassed among the Ancient Wood- 
men, insinuated himself into the hearts of colliers who had votes, 
and even courted some of them at the Thistle itself, which is the 
house at which my Club assembles, and there won the goodwill of 
the host — always an influential person — ^by joviality, and an 
aflected love of beer. I thought this unprofessional, and I cut 
Parkinson; for I was myself a very Coriolanus in thd way of 
canvassing. 
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Nevertheless, I was elected. The secretary of our branch of 
the Ancient Order of Woodmen, accompanied by a member or 
two, came to announce to me, in a dignified way, the cheering 
fact. I accepted office with none the less dignity, because I knew 
the messenger to have been one of my opponents. Parkineon 
attended the secretary's family, and if I were to behave too 
cordially towards the head of that family, it might be inferred 
that I desired to take away some part of Parkinson's practice. 
I desired very much that it should come to me, but had no right 
or wish to take it ; therefore, I was in constant dread lest some 
good*humoured word or bit of cheerful gossip might, by some 
possibility, be interpreted into an attempt at theft. 

Since it is necessary that the surgeon to the Woodmen should 
himself be initiated as a member of that ancient order, my first 
duty to my Club was to become a Woodman on the next evening 
of meeting. On that evening I went down for the first time to 
my Club-house, the Thistle, a picturesque inn at the bottom of a 
hill road, overlooking a swift river. The evening turned out to 
be a black January night ; and, as I sat by a dim light in the 
host's parlour, awaiting the moment of formal introduction to the 
assembled Woodmen upstairs ; getting an occasional sight of the 
iLofriendly face of the host, whose ale I was now, as in duty 
bound, for the first time tasting ; and listening to the rush of the 
river outside, and the discordant blowing of Woodmen's horns 
upstairs, every now and then, at certain stages of the ceremony ; 
I thought myself the loneliest of poor young country doctors. 

At length a functionary with a Woodman's club in his hand, 
came for me, and ushered me upstairs to a door, before which 
stood another club-bearer, who beat upon it in a mystic way, who 
received answer .mystically from within, and so procured admit- 
tance. Then I beheld my Club in its supremest glory. Its big 
horns, its mace, its badges, and its officers and members, looking 
powerfully grave, as I was set upon a wooden stool. The Presi- 
dent then rose and read to me as well as he could, a very long 
sermon indeed, out of a little book, concerning Woodmen from 
Adam and Eve downwards, and the duties and kind feelings by 
which Woodmen are bound together. I thought there was more 
than a spark of wholesome, human goodness at the bottom of it ; 
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but the absurd solemnitj of the assemblj, the pantomime pro- 
perties represented by the colossal horns, and the amazing way in 
which the President pronounced all the hard words he came to, 
made it extremely difficult for me to fill the interesting situation 
in which I was placed without a display, before the court, of 
tinbecoming levity. I repeated certain forms, was instructed in 
certain childish mysteries, and, kneeling on the footstool, repeated 
the formal vow not to reveal them to the uninitiate. Having 
done that, I paid a guinea, as the contribution of an honorary 
member. 

The social business of the evening then commenced ; the grave 
court resolved itself into an assembly of colliers and potters, who 
smoked pipes and drank beer in a spirit of good fellowship, and 
abounded in courtesy and politeness towards their newly-elected 
doctor. The great majority of working men are from their hearts 
truly courteous and polite. I wish to say something about this. 
I began practice as assistant in a purely agricultural district, 
employed by a practitioner of ample independent means. Prom 
the first day that I went there, very young and utterly unknown, 
every cottager touched his hat to me. Strangers who came on a 
visit to the place, if they wore good clothes, were greeted inva- 
riably with touched hats, bows, and curtsies. That is not 
courtesy, it is the mark of a degraded state of feeling. When I 
first went among the colliers, I got no signs of recognition until 
I had earned them. Better wages, and a little more to think 
about, have made our workmen in the north more independent 
than the southern agriculturists ; but it is precisely because they 
are less servile that they are able to be more really courteous. 
Now that I have made my way here and am prosperous, many 
hat-touchings do indeed greet me — when, for example, walking 
against the stream, I meet our congregation coming out of church; 
but these greetings express a genuine respect. I have joined 
broken bones for the greeters, I have watched by their sick 
children, I have brought health to their wives, often receiving, 
and I may venture to say contented by, these kind looks for my 
main remuneration. The courtesy I get among these colliers is 
genuine ; and, although they and their wives gossip like their 
betters, and make now and then a little cruel mischief, I have 
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seen and know tbat simple kindly thoughts and impulses of the 
most genuine politeness prevail largely among them. Yet, they 
are perhaps the roughest and the least enlightened of the working 
men, except those who are employed in agriculture. 

My Woodmen discoursed, therefore, in a courteous spirit; their 
officers discussed the few details upon which it concerned me to 
be informed, gave me the names of those who were then sick, 
together with a list of members of the Club, by which I might 
know what men were entitled to demand my services, in con- 
sideration of the four shillings a-piece, paid yearly on their 
account. So, after drinking a little beer in token of good fellow- 
ship, I travelled home through a wet night, with thirty pounds 
a year added to my income, and the care of the health of a 
hundred and fifty men added to my work. 

Not long afterwards I found myself in charge of a very large 
number of patients, for whom medical aid was procured through a 
Dispensary which paid to me three shillings for the whole 
attendance upon each case, including medicine. In this respect I 
was better off thafla many of my brethren who strive hard to 
obtain appointments to dispensaries that pay them nothing but the 
cheap accidental advantage of putting their names a little more 
before the local public. Other Clubs subjected themselves to my 
lancet, among them a large Church Club established by the rector 
in antagonism to the societies which led men into the way of 
waste by meeting at public-houses. Nevertheless, the number of 
my private patients increased slowly. At that time, after receiving 
patients in the surgery, and visiting in busy seasons as many as 
ninety sick people at their own homes, very often there were only 
three or four doubtfully profitable private entries for the day- 
book in the evening, and my poor heart rejoiced at any midnight 
knocking that might bid me give up my night's rest for a half- 
guinea fee. Very often indeed, however, the night-call was to a 
Club patient, or parish or dispensary case. At that time, being 
unable to afford assistance, I was out, on an average, not less than 
three nights in a week ; and as the average was very unequally 
distributed, sometimes the act of going to bed continued for a 
fortnight together to be a useless ceremony that could result 
only in pure aggravation. I would not record these experiences 
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if they were matters purely personal ; but there are thousands 
of my fellow-labourers who are, and have been, in the same 
predicament. If a stray Club patient whose case fell properly 
to the care of my neighbour, Parkinson, disturbed my broken 
rest, I sent him on to the right door and went to sleep again ; 
if Parkinson were out, and he came back to tell me so, I 
went with him : but, if ever in such a case harm came of delay, 
the heartless apathy of the doctor — ^who did not care for the 
lives of Club or parish patients — was noised as the cause of 
alL . If two urgent calls were simultaneous — as they would be 
sometimes — there was a certainty of getting heartily abused by 
somebody, and a chance perhaps of having one's professional and 
moral character beargued in a court of law. Every month I see 
some surgeon in the newspapers thus ill rewarded for the hard 
life he has led. 

There is nobody to blame for all this, and there is nothing 
wanting but a little more discrimination on the part of the public, 
a little generosity in recognition of the work that country surgeons 
do. While families unable to bear the extra cost of sickness form 
a large part of the population, either one half of the people of this 
country must find their way to the grave without a doctor, or else 
the doctor must consent to spend a large part of his skill in labour 
that produces little or no money return. He does so spend it ; as 
he thinks, in the fulfilment of a noble duty. Though among 
ignorant patients many things occur to vex him, he bears with 
them patiently, and if he comes with a sound heart to his work 
' he acquires faith in the poor. 

** Love has he found in huts, where poor men lie ;" 

they become warm firiends to him, and become lusty trumpeters 
to spread abroad the fame of skill that he has been glad to exercise 
among them. Our ill-paid work is done ungrudgingly, but after 
it is done we are a little galled when we are censured thought- 
lessly for the neglects, which are inseparable from the performance 
of so huge a mass of urgent duty. It annoys us when we have 
patients able to pay becomingly for our assistance, who regard us 
rather as tradesmen than as gentlemen, require bills that contain 
long lists of pills and mixtures to be filed together with the joints 
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of meat and groceries consumed by the establishment, and pay 
us with a secret feeling, half-expressed, that we have taken care to 
be well paid. 

Why, then, do we overload ourselves with work ? "Why, for 
example, did I coiflsent to take the Woodman's Club ? Because I 
wanted thirty pounds a year ; because I wanted, and liked work 
too, feeling pleasure — as only the dullest surgeons do not — in the 
active exercise of my profession, and because I hoped thereby to 
increase my knowledge, my power, and my connection. When I 
had a Dispensary and other Clubs added to the parish, why did I 
endeavour to do all that work single-handed ? Because I had not 
at that time so much private practice as enabled me to pay the 
cost of an assistant. It is not pure labour that the country 
apothecary spends upon his parish and his Clubs. They obHge 
him to run up a heavy drug bill, to buy expensive instruments 
and to keep a horse. 

The drug bill of a young country surgeon who has parish work and 
Clubs, with very little private practice, easily reaches fifty pounds 
a year ; and if he has no friend from whom to borrow instruments, 
the cost of them is serious. He must be prepared to meet every 
emergency and to perform any operation. He cannot send, as he 
would in London, for assistance from the hospitals ; and though 
he may send for any surgeon in his neighbourhood by way of 
consultation, to advise with him, .or take part in the responsibility 
of any obviously active measure, yet the performance of the active 
measure must be by himself. When he transfers the duty to a 
rival, he confesses his inferior ability, and transfers to the prompter 
man his patient's confidence. The country surgeon, if he would 
act for himself, and incur no risk of figuring unpleasantly at 
inquests, must have at hand every instrument which, like the 
stomach-pump, may be demanded suddenly, and must purchase 
others as they are called into request. If he has much poor 
practice, and nobody to borrow from during his first years, while 
he can least afibrd any expense, the call for one instrument after 
another will be tolerably brisk. In the first quarter of my 
attendance on the Ancient Woodmen, I spent all the quarter's 
money profit on an instrument required for the performance on a 
Club member of an operation not likely to be called for half-a- 
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dozen times in a long course of practice. I bad a broken leg twa 
or tbree miles awaj in one direction, and a fever case requiring 
for some time daily attention two or tbree miles off in anotber- 
In addition to tbe cases of average sligbtness fumisbed hj my 
Club, I was summoned to some dozen members wbo bad notbing 
particularly tbe matter witb tbem, and wbp, only sent for tbeir 
doctor on some trivial errand, because tbey bad notbing to pay for 
bis attendance. 

All tbis time tbe followers of Parkinson were on tbe watcb to 
register against me cases of neglect. 

Of course tbey would and did occur ; but as like cases 
were common to every surgeon in tbe parisb, tbey were easily 
attributed to tbe general carelessness of medical men in tbeir 
attendance upon tbe poor. Tbey did me no barm ; but as Midsum- 
mer, and tbe great annual Club day and Club dinner drew near, I 
was warned tbat a bostile motion was on foot, tbat Beerleyitea 
and Parkinsonites were forming a coalition, and tbat my ownites 
could not maintain me in my place if I did not wipe a certain 
stain out of my cbaracter. 

Tbat stain was Pride ; inasmucb as tbe opposing faction, led by 
mine bost of tbe Tbistle, averred tbat it was very ungracious in me 
never to bave come down to tbe montbly meetings to take my 
glass of beer witb tbe assembled bretbren. I was too proud to 
associate witb working men. I was indeed spending my life 
among tbem and upon tbem, but tbe main point was tbe glass of 
beer. Besides, my pride was well enougb known, for I bad missed 
tbe annual dinner at anotber of my Clubs, and bad put upon it 
tbe indignity of sending an apprentice, a mere boy, wbo could 
not carve a sausage. I was warned, tberefore, by jBriendly Wood- 
men, tbat wbatever I migbt tbink about tbe best employment 
of my time, if I did not go to tbe "Woodman's dinner, I sbould 
in all probability get notice of dismissal from tbe Woodman's 
Club. 

I revoked tberefore my tacit [intention to pay for tbe dinner, 
and abstain from eating it. True it is tbat tbe eating and smelling 
of a quantity of bot meat, and tbe breatbing of tobacco smoke, in 
tbe middle of a bot working-day in July, can be considered only 
as a serious infliction ; but I dared not trifle witb my cbaracter. 
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Already the growth of my private practice had been seriously 
retarded by my unprofessional conduct in not wearing a beaver 
hat. Subject to much physical fatigue, and liable to headache, I 
had found beavers a source of torment, and wore therefore, in spite 
of much scandal, a light fur cap in winter, and in summer a straw 
hat, using Leghorn in deference to public notions of respectability. 
The want of a black hat retarded the growth of my private practice 
very seriously. A very lady-like individual, wife of a small grocer, 
Mrs. Evans, frequently declared that ^'she had heard me to be clever, 
and would have sent for me in her late illness, but she could not 
think of having a doctor come to her house in a cap, it was so very 
unusual." As I really could not give in on the hat question, it 
was a lucky day for me when I afterwards bethought myself of 
making up for the loose style of dress upon my head, by being 
very stiff about the neck. I took to the wearing of white neck- 
cloths with the happiest effect. Everybody thought of the 
Church : I looked so good and correct in a clean white neck cloth, 
that. I drew a tooth for Mrs. Evans in the second week of it. My 
practice rose steadily from that date, and in popularity I became 
a rival even to the rector. "What I should have done, if I had 
effected a crisis by repenting of my fur and straw, and resolving 
to wear a good hat for the remainder of my days, and be at peace 
with all men, I don't know. Hats I continue to abominate. 

But as I had not then thought of the white neckcloth, it was 
necessary that I should appease my Club public, at any rate, by 
dining jovially in their company. I therefore not only took a 
ticket for their feast ; but replied to the dubious inquiries of the 
stewards by a hearty promise that I would be there, unless most 
urgent matters hindered me. 

There was a grand procession in the ^loming through our little 
town, when Club day came* The Ancient Woodmen walked with 
banner, badge, and bugle under the hot sky, until one would sup- 
pose that they must have walked themselves out of all appetite 
for anything but liquid food. More urgent matters did not 
hinder me, and duly at half-past one I saw the food they came to ; 
solid enough. My place was at the head of the table before a 
quarter of lamb ; down the table there were joints of meat and 
dishes of ducks, a great many dishes of peas and a few dishes of 
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potatoes. There was no bread used except by half-a-dozen of the 
hundred and twenty diners; the general sentiment being that 
the Ancient Woodmen could eat bread at home ; that they had 
paid a certain number of shillings for their tickets, and were 
bound to eat the value of their money, which they could not com* 
fortably take in bread. ' The same opinion operated against 
potatoes. 

The colliers beat the potters hollow in the point, of appetite. 
I have dined with City Companies, but even an alderman cannot 
handle a knife and fork in competition with a collier who is eating 
out the value of his dinner-ticket, and endeavouring to secure a 
balance in his own favour, if possible. The actual manipulation 
of the knife may be more dexterous in aldermen ; the colliers 
were suflS.ciently ungainly in the way of getting through their 
work, but the amount of work they did, it was a grand spectacle 
to see. Ducks were the favourite meat ; they were carved, in- 
variably, and eaten, after a plan that would have surprised 
nobody had they been partridges : each duck was cut by main 
force into two equal parts, being regarded only as sufB.cient to 
supply two plates. As for my quarter of lamb — I am remember- 
ing, and not imagining — when I had cut off the shoulder joint 
and held it lifted on the carving fork in the vain expectation that 
somebody would produce a dish in which to put it, a worthy 
collier regarding that joint as a tender slice which he should be 
sorry to see given to another, pushed up his plate, and paralysed 
me for a moment with the hungry exclamation — " I'll take that, 
if you please, sir." 

So we began our dinner: how we went on, drank ale, and 
smoked, and sang, and how I had a speech to make and made it, 
how the Ancient Woodmen voted me a trump, how I retained 
and still retain the confidence of my Club, I need not go on to 
relate. It was my wish to make a little knowledge public that 
will help harsh critics of the country surgeon to more kindly and 
more just conclusions than they sometimes draw from awkward 
premises. In a vague way men are ready to confess that we give 
mueh of our toil very generously for little or no pay, but they 
have only a dim notion of the small annoyances we bear, of the 
unjust complaints that vex us most when we endeavour most to 
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do our best. They do not practically understand the right we 
have to generous consideration from the guardians of parishes and 
managers of charitable funds, and to respect and cordiality from 
those who are alone able to make worldly amends to us for the 
petty vexations and the very considerable sacrifices to which we 
cheerfully submit. 



APPEOACH OF THE FAIBIKS. 

Natxtbi and thought are one. The waking daj 
Scatters its first faint smiles on the dark world. 
They shed no general light ; but where the snow 
Lies whitest, where the waters are most dear, 
Into the dewdrop and the diamond 
The first ray sinks. So ever on pure hearts 
Pure things first dawn. Venator heard no sound 
Above the flowing music on the sand: — 
The sighing of the wood-imprisoned lake: — 
Why <^d lone listen ? 

''Hark, they come ! 
The fairies come ! " she cried. Across the moon 
A film of summer mbt there seemed to pass, 
Borrowing radiance ; brighter this became, 
And brighter, floating o'er the star-built sky. 
And brightest as it sank towards the lake, 
A sister light in heaven, bent to kiss 
The silent Lenimar. 

A sense there came 
Of melody ; 

Not music ; yet there might have been a sound ; 
Both felt it ; an emotion of delight 
Without its sensual cause. Upon each toul 
It crept. lone's lip was closed with awe. 
Then shapes of beauty played within the cloud. 
Like motes in sunlight^ of whose radiant forms 
The, eye grasps all in one, but not one singly. 



MEDICAL PEACTICE AMONG THE POOR. 



The whole mass of the poor in this country is thrown upon 
the almost unassisted cbaritj of the medical profession ; a charitj 
to the support of which the public contributes scarcely a tithe. 
No burden in any degree resembling it is sustained by any 
other profession, or by any trade. From the working clergy, 
indeed, in mauy places, even a greater measure of gratuitous toil 
is extracted ; but their case, in several respects, differs greatly 
from that of the surgeon ; who gives time which is of money value 
to him, drugs which are costly, the services of an assistant whom 
he must pay ; and ofben is compelled, also, to keep a horse at the 
disposal of the poor. He is obliged not seldom to turn from the 
door of the rich man who would pay him for his visit, to fulfil his 
duty tp a poor man in more urgent need ; and for all such labour 
he receives nominal payment, with few thanks from boards of 
guardians ; some of whom behave to him with autocratic con- 
descension or with inflated incivility, as if surgeons were slaves, 
and they assemblies of three-tailed bashaws. 

The public knows little of the real position in which the sick 
poor stand with regard to their medical attendants; because 
medical men as a body bear their burden manfully, and accept the 
charge of the poor as an incident of their calling : rarely expressing 
discontent, and then oftener at want of thanks than at want of 
money. They know that the time has not come when natepayera 
will take a fair share of the charitable work, and contribute more 
than odd pence for attendance on the needy in their time pf 
greatest need. The members of the medical profession respond 
freely therefore to the appeal made to their own humanity; 
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striving quietly and heartily to do their duty, and to make the 
best of their position. 

I trust that I shall not be thought wanting in humanity, if I 
suggest in this paper little more than a business view of the 
relations that subsist between the sick poor and the main body of 
the doctors. Mr. Souchong, who supplies tea to the poor in 
ounce packets at an enhanced price, and not always in the state 
in which it left China ; Mr. Sirloin, who sells them the chips and 
fragments of his meat at a good profit ; i/Lr, Wick, who gets the 
halfpenny out of the poor man's penny candle, may hold up their 
hands at the hardheartedness of an apothecary who meanly 
connects thoughts of the sick poor with thoughts of his own day- 
book and ledger. Be it so. Many a night, when Mr. Souchong 
was snoring soundly with his cash-box on the chair at his bed- 
side, I and thousands of my brethren, in town cellars and garrets, 
or in country cottages by lonely hill-sides, have sat sleepless by 
the bed of a poor man or woman tossing with pain, have had our 
hands grasped firmly by sufferers who held to us as to dear life ; 
and, forgetting our own weariness, have laboured to be strong in 
help, and strong in sympathy, to cheer the downcast, and to 
comfort those that mourned. Of course we are hardhearted. Mr. 
Souchong, who happens to be a poor law guardian, and who knows 
it, says so. 

Let it be conceded, as regards men of the pestle — and I don't 
mind owning myself one of the brotherhood — that we have among 
us our fair share of black sheep, in the shape of peccant individuals, 
and that there are some stains also upon our body corporate. But, 
with all our faults, we are not an affluent body. I saw the 
average profits of all English qualified surgeons and apothecaries, 
calculated some little time ago ; and, if I recollect rightly, they did 
not come to so much as ^hty pounds per man. Many starve in 
secret, many live ^pbn their friends or upon private means, until 
their turn may come to earn a bit of pudding. The profession 
looks to^n undiscerning public for patronage which is much too 
unwisely and unequally distributed. It is full of struggling men 
whose competition with each other would be fierce if it were not- 
restrained by gentlemanly feeling, and a rigid code of etiquette. 
In such a profession jealousies and morbid sensitiveness must — 
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as thej Burelj do — exist. The folly of the ignorant among the 
public opens many a profitable path to meanness. Worldly 
advantages are offered most freely to all medical men who will be 
humbugs. Some surely must be too weak to withstand tempta- 
tion of this kind ; and, indeed, it is weU known that so far as we 
could do so with honour we have all sought to satisfy the publio 
by including a very considerable mass of humbug in the routine 
of our daily practice. We are not to blame for this, any more 
than we are to blame for the heart-burnings that arise among 
ourselyes out of the generally impoverished state of the profession ; 
called upon as it is to give its services gratuitously to three-fourtha 
of the population of the country. We accept cheerfully, I say 
again, that last-mentioned necessity ; but it is not requisite that 
we should work, as we so generally do work, unthanked. 

A parish doctor, who does not physic the poor wholly on pump 
water, Epsom salts, and gentian; who treats them just as he 
would treat the rich, administering large and long-continued doses 
even of such medicines as may cost him sixteen shillings an ounce; 
not denying them quinine, and not afraid, if he thinks it of any 
service, to let a pauper consume pint after pint of sarsaparilla, — 
such a man spends the whole pittance which the parish allows 
him upon drugs that he supplies for parish use. He also runs up a 
biUat his instrument maker's for tools used in performing various 
small operations that arise out of his parish practice ; although the 
same may not always be operations recognised as such by boards 
of guardians. He further pays eighty or a hundred pounds a-year 
to a qualified assistant, to help in the parish work ; or, if he 
cannot afford that, he performs the parish work himself, to the 
great damage and hindrance of whatever private practice he may 
have. 

Apart from a sense of duty done, the^le profit that a medical 
man gets out of attendance on the sick poor, il| experience. But 
he gets that out of the sick ;rich who pay him for his cares ; yet he 
is content to take it as his only profit from the poor. HflNie^d of 
experience is great. He acquires it first in hospitals ; in which 
poor men, women, or children are collected for gratuitous- treat- 
ment by the foremost men of the profession ; who in that way 
bear their share of t&e general burden (no payment being attached 
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to hospital appointments) ; and, at the same time, impart much of 
their own practical knowledge to their juniors. Then the juniors, 
when they have received their diplomas, begin practice by the 
acquisition of some more experience among the poor ; and, with 
that view, seek small salaried positions as house surgeons in 
provincial infirmaries, or as a^sistants-nloers of the parish work- 
in the pay of established surgeons. 

These are the young men entitled whippersnappers ; to whom 
the poor are said by Messieurs Souchong, Sirloin, and Wick, to 
be shamefully and neglectfully handed over. Mr. Souchong, 
Mr. Sirloin, and their friends refuse on their own parts to take 
counsel of a whippersnapper ; so do their betters with consider- 
able unanimity. They wait until he has more experience ; that 
is to say, until he has tried his prentice hand sufficiently among 
the poor. He would be happy enough to attend visi^unts and 
bankers ; but he is bidden by society to try his hand first among 
beggars. He does so in aJl good fa ith an earnestness ; where- 
upon cries virtuous society, it is a shame to entrust to whipper- 
snappers poor men's lives I Now, I believe that, as the world of 
physic goes, the poor are not in this respect much to be pitied ; 
and that on the whole, they perhaps get more true help in the 
way of medical attendance than several of the classes next above 
them ; including nearly all the poorer half of what are called 
the middle classes. The poor man in any town, if dangerously 
ill, may go into a hospital, where he not only gets the help of 
such professional advice as, except himself, only the wealthy can 
afford to summon to their cases, but he gets the advice carried 
out for him by a system of skilled watching and tending such as 
many a duke is unable to secure. In every town, almost every 
Burgeon or physician famous for his skill in treating any given 
form of disease, sits A some . hospital or dispensary at certain 
hours to prescrife gratuitously for the poor who come to him ; 
securing himself the opportunity of watching and comparing a 
great number of cases, and, on the other hand, giving to the 
poor opportunities that very seldom can be compassed by a 
tradesman's purse. Even the out-door visiting by whippersnap- 
pers is rather a gain to the sick poor than not. The young 
practitioner^ fresh from his studies and his hospital kaining, has 
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^ot, indeed, independent experience ; bat he has the best and 
latest knowledge fresh in his head, and the experience of first- 
rate practice that he has been witnessing, still at his fingers* 
ends. This is not the case with men in active practice, who 
cannot keep pace with the growth of scientific knowledge in their 
own profession. Thus the whippersnapper may know more than 
the old established man ; whose very success makes him a man of 
routine and leaves him no time for study. Perhaps, however, 
this youth is a fool who has lost time and misused his opportuni* 
ties. Ghranted. Perhaps the old man, too, was such a fool in bis 
youth ; and, if he was, assuredly he never had it in his power 
afterwards to conquer the ignorance with which he started. He 
has learned only to hide it : to find a substitute for knowledge 
sometimes in assumption— sometimes in grufihess or in some 
assumed eccentricity of manner. But the young fool who, dis- 
trusting himself, is not bound by any delicacies of position to 
abstain from seeking information of his seniors, is a much safer 
counsellor to a poor man — or even to a rich man — ^than the old 
fool who is pledged to maintain a character for wisdom. 

I say nothing at all, here, of unqualified deceivers. Innumer- 
able are the quackeries and delusions to which the ignorant poor 
are exposed. "What of the ignorant rich ? — even of large masses 
of the rich who are not ignorant — do they not trifle also with 
their health, and ofi^er themselves up victims to theorists and 
swindlers, and advertising quacks ? Tliere is one way for all, in 
that matter. The only, and the inevitable difference is, that the 
poor, being, as a body, ignorant, are in this, as in every other 
respect most likely to be led astray. 

Inasmuch as they are unrestrained in the expression of their 
feelings and their passions, the sick poor and their friends round 
about them offer also to the young pr^titioner a useful intro- 
duction to the study of character in connectiorrwith disease. If 
he studies properly, this leads him to a reverence fo^^uman 
nature, and a very anxious care to fit himself for all his duties. 
Once upon a time, I was — as each of my brethren has, at one 
time, been — a whippersnapper in attendance on the poor. I had 
charge, as qualified assistant, of the paupers in a very extensive 
and thinly peopled country parish. My employer paid me twenty 
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pounds more than he himself received from the hoard of guardians; 
he devoted two horses to parish work, and spent also perhaps 
thirty pounds a year in drugs. That was a long time ago ; when, 
as the nohle guardians and some of the poor said, I was very 
young. But I shall be very old before I can forget some lessons 
that were taught me in those days. The parish was a strip of 
country, including seashore, valley, hill and moor.- 

We lived at one end of the strip. At the other end there was 
at one time a sick pauper woman, who occupied a hillside cottage 
with her daughter Faith, a girl of about eleven. They had no 
neighbours, and seemed to have no friends. On entering their 
cottage nothing was to be seen but a bare . clay floor, and a step- 
ladder leading to a half floor, which passed for the upper story, 
I used to go up the ladder and see the poor woman, who was 
desperately sick, lying upon a mattress that, with a little scanty 
clothing, was all her wealth, except the girl. Mother and daughter 
had worked in the fields together — an unfriended widow and her 
only child. I used to see Faith hanging about the sick-bed with 
beautiful devotion. She never left her charge except when, three 
or four times a week, she set off on a seven-mile walk to the 
surgery, to bring reports, or summon help, or ask for medicine. 
Seven miles into the town and seven miles home again, over a 
wild country. And I found something to reverence in her large 
earnest eyes, the silent, tearless care spent by this poor little girl 
upon her mother. Mother was all to her. The mother lost, her 
young heart would be cut off from the whole world. But she 
never once gave way to grief: her whole life seemed to be staid 
upon determined labour to do all that child could do for the sick 
parent's recovery. Medicine for which such a messenger had 
come so far could not be given carelessly ; and, since all practice 
among paupers abounds' in incidents like this, the young prac- 
titioner is very soon taught to feel keenly the responsibilities of 
the career that lies before him. 

I use^ to have a weakness for yeast dumplings ; and there is 
fixed upon my memory one winter's evening in my whippersnapper 
days, when there was a storm of wind and rain outside ; and I, 
believing that my day's work was well finished, had dined well, 
and had eaten more yeast dumpling than I dare record. It is a 
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property of diet of this kind to cause expansion of the body. 
Therefore I had unbuttoned my waistcoat, and had placed myself 
before a large fire, trusting that it would assist digestion. There- 
upon came galloping through the storm a man who knocked loudly 
at the door, and must needs carry me eight miles away to hdp a 
brother at the point of death — as I might suppose, from his 
account, of inflammation of the bowels. He was not likely to 
live till I got to him, but I must go in speed. I therefore com- 
pressed myself by buttoning my waistcoat, got a horse saddled, 
and was off in five minutes at full gallop. Ifow it is not easy to 
ride fast at night, over bad cross-roads, up hill and down dale 
through moorland country, against a hurricane of rain and wind 
almost strong enough to blow into the sea both the horse and the 
rider with two large yeast dumplings in his stomach. My diffi- 
culty was greater because I was a very young man, fresh from the 
schools, who had not many weeks accepted the necessity of horse- 
riding, after no other experience in equitation in the whole course 
of his life than the having once, when quite a little boy, been 
thrown by a donkey. I do not know whether, on that tre- 
mendous night, I suffered most from the wind, the dumplings, 
or the saddle. 

When I reached my patient, I found that he had cured himself 
with a peppermint losenge. 

As I grew older I learned to understand better the false alarms 
that, on account of the extreme ignorance of the poor, incessantly 
arise among them, and was guilty of countless hard-hearted 
refusals to do more than send a ddae of medicine to '^ dying" 
creatures, with a promise to call when I went in their direction. 
Even then, because I gave to alarmists the advantage of each 
case of doubt, I was continually yielding up fragments of useful 
time to useless labour. Terrible toutciy is made whenever, by 
some evil chance a surgeon fails to go out with his help on mis- 
taking a real cry of wolf for a false one. If the whole truth were 
known, the public might with reason wonder that such refusals to 
attend an urgent and untimely summons were not made much 
oftener at the wrong times. Por there is no medical man, who 
has charge of the health of a great number of the poor, who might 
not, if he acceded to every demand they make upon his energiea. 
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finally give up eating, drinking, sitting, and sleeping, and still 
find every day's twenty-four hours only half time enough for 
doing all that is demanded of him. 

Then, we are often, by guardians and others, said to be too 
rough and off-handed in our dealings with the poor. Our poor 
patients come to us for sympathy and advice in more than sick- 
ness ; and although they are apt to grumble and are sometimes 
thankless, they well know that we are to the best of our power 
prompt enough with a real and hearty kind of help. Only they 
cannot pay us as the rich do for palaver. We cannot afford to 
indulge them with a luxury of that sort gratis, and they have 
none of it. So much the better for them. A practitioner resi- 
dent for a certain time in a district becomes conversant with all 
the common aspects of disease aiQpng the people ; knows also the 
people and their histories ; a great number of the cases that come 
under his notice are, therefore, such as can be compi:ehended 
almost at a glance. As for the mere talk, I think few people 
accustomed to polished conversation know how much good feeling 
may be exchanged in ten rough, cheery words between a poor 
man and his doctor. Talk ! An old woman once said to me as I 
was quitting her, " Sir, there you go ; you never hear me to the 
end." " Well," I replied, " I must go now, but next time I 
come I'll stop till you have finished ; " and I made up my mind to 
do so. I got nothing by her, and there was not much the matter 
with her ; but she had always a good many complaints to tell me 
of. I resolved then as a matter of curiosity to measure the 
length of her tongue, and visited her next when I had half an 
hour to spare. I sat down, asked my patient three or four 
questions, and then left her to talk, saying not a syllable myself, 
except by way of interjection. I went into her room at three 
o'clock. My dinner hour was five. She talked till half-past six ; 
and it was not until I had become ravenously hungry that I 
broke down in my experiment, and cut the thread of her dis- 
course suddenly short. But I went away confirmed in my belief, 
that people who want mere talk — especially talk about their 
bodily ailments — never have enough. Tou may as well cut them 
off at the sixth word as at the sixty thousandth. 

Mrs. Faggin was an old lady with just such a long downy 
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beard as a youth has when he is about nineteen. She lived at 
the top of a hill up which the way was short and sharp. Down 
that hill she used to descend upon me, and up that hill she used 
tO'Hiake me drag myself on all manner of errands. She wasn't a 
pauper — Heaven forbid ! and she wouldn't take advantage of the 
Dispensary or anything of that kind. She would pay what she 
could afford, namely, a shilling a week when there was sickness in 
her house ; which contained children and grandchildren, and in 
which there always was sickness. So she paid me a shilling a 
week after a plan of her own, which made it amount to about 
eighteenpence a year. Now, this Mrs. Paggin, who would not 
demean herself by confessing poverty, made a profession of the 
most amazing piety ; and was no doubt pious in her way. 
There had once been a famous clergyman in our parish, of whom 
it was recorded with much admiration, that when his bishop 
offered him a better living, he declined it, and when the bishop 
asked him what he could give him, answered piously, " Nothing, 
unless more grace," Mrs. Paggin formed herself upon the model 
of this clergyman, and astounded me one morning in my surgery. 
At nine o'clock there were usually a good many waiters for 
medicine; and it was my custom, when I went to them to 
inquire from whom each messenger came, that I might know- 
generally what had to be done. On one occasion, at the head 
of a file of twenty or thirty, there sat Mrs. Paggin with a look 
of resignation. 

" Well, Mrs. Paggin," I said, " what do you want ? " 

Here was a golden opportunity. She had the same opportunity 
of saying a memorable thing that had occurred to the eminent 
divine: up, therefore, went the whites of her eyes, and she 
replied, " More grace ! " 

Perhaps the next person would be a man who " thought he 
wanted some stuff because he was all of a dither and scrawl.'* 
That was a man whom one could understand; but then there 
might come another who would meddle ignorantly with high things. 

" Now then, Mrs. Eathen." Mrs. Eathen had a face one mass 
of skin disease. ** How did your last medicine agree with you ? " 

" Oh, dear sir, it had a powerful effect." 

« What effect P " 
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" Oh, dear sir, it was just as if the devil had taken me by the 
elbow and turned me right round." 

" Well, did you go on taking it and turning round.*' 

"No, dear sir, by the Lord's mercy I let the bottle faU; for 
if I hadn't let the bottle fall — when by the blessings of Provi- 
dence, I'm sorry to say, sir, it was broke — I should have been 
sure to have gone on taking it according to your orders, in which 
case I should have been a dead woman at this time." 

These are real conversations — types of a large class ; and it is 
not to be wondered at if busy weary men, who are carrying about 
a day's work in their heads — however able to make right allow- 
ances and feel right sympathies — should sometimes, in the heat 
of occupation, be made irritable by the recurrence of such 
nonsense. 

Let Mr. Souchong, who is so tremendous as a guardian; or 
Mr. Jones, who together with his wife laments the neglect of the 
sick poor, as exposed in newspaper reports — let Mr. Souchong or 
Mr. Jones go into harness, gifted by some good genius with per- 
fect professional ability. Mr. Souchong at any rate must be more 
of an angel than I take him for, if he does not in six months find 
himself in some case or other exposed as a barbarian, and see a 
forest of hands lifted up in dismay at his misconduct. Let it not 
be supposed that I speak feelingly, as having been in any great 
disgrace myself. I have not ; but I do not know how soon I may 
be. Every practitioner is more or less stung by constant small 
misunderstandings and acts of ingratitude on the part of the 
ignorant, for whom he works. Everybody has more or less 
neglected some Thomson, offended some Johnson, not understood 
the case of some Harrison, or suffered a careless dispenser to send 
the wrong medicine to some Wilson. Every man in practice 
knows how much misconception, how little justice, or fair and 
generous consideration is usually mixed up with grumblings of 
this kind. If the public could but understand what active 
practice means, it would spend more time in thanking medical 
men for what they generously do, than in reproaching them for 
want of generosity by reason of short-comings. 

As a body I have said, medical practitioners thoroughly respect 
the poor, and know how to obtain their confidence. Both have 
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their own wajs of dealing wifch each other ; but, each to each, are 
good firiends, and they know it. 

I must speak another word of the true hearts that poor men 
have ; for I would not do them wrong by dwelling too exclusively 
on their weak points. There was a woman in a row of ill-con- 
structed cottages — all fever nests — in peril of her life with fever. 
She had a rough-looking husband, a coUier, and some young 
children. I spoke to the landlord, and caused that and other 
cottages to be white- washed ; and I then suggested to the husband 
(not with much hope, for I did not see how they were to be 
carried out) ideas concerning the importance of cleanliness. Next 
day I found him upon his knees, with pail and scrubbing-brush, 
at work upon the kitchen floor. He had become nurse to his 
wife, and more than that ; for it was no small thing to see the 
pride of the rough collier put aside, and the great hands and 
arms engaged in trundling mops and scrubbing stairs. He was 
the only man of the kind I ever saw so occupied. He swept the 
sick room carefully, and kept it always fresh and tidy. He had 
even canght up a very chance hint that I dropped ; and put a glass 
of fresh flowers in the window, where his wife could see them. 
She got well, and I believe he saved her. 

I have spoken only of the poor, because it concerned me to 
speak only of them ; but let it not be supposed that the poor and 
illiterate have all the nonsense to themselves. 
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HOSPITALS. 



"We have the word from ancient Some. The hospes or guest, 
either of a private person or of a temple, or of the whole state, 
had a sacred character ; Jupiter Hospitalis was his patron, and 
avenged his wrongs. The hospitale was the name of the guest- 
chamber in a Eoman's house ; that was the first idea of a hospital. 
The stranger introduced to his host bj the recommendation of a 
third person, was safe within the gates of his protector, who was 
not necessarily his entertainer; for, after one dinner with the 
family, the stranger generally dined in the hospitale, and paid for 
his food. Among the early Greeks these customs of hopitality 
were kept alive by the religious notion that any unknown person 
might prove to be a god come in disguise. The guest of the 
Greeks, too, had Zeus for his peculiar friend. Besides social and 
political uses, there was mutual- advantage to be had by Greeks 
and Bomans out of their own customs of hospitality. The 
nursing of the sick poor formed no part of them with either 
people. 

The crowd of sick people lying in the open air round about the 
temple of jEsculapius at Epidaurus, formed the first rough sketch 
of a hospital for the sick in ancient times. Antoninus Pius caused 
a building to be furnished for the patients. Before that time, 
children were bom there, and diseased people perished on the 
ground under the open sky — as temple-keepers told Pausanias 
with sorrow. The buildings attached to the temple of JSsculsr 
pius at Home, on the island in the Tiber, formed also a receptacle 
for the sick. That the place had some resemblance to a modem 
hospital is evident from the decree of the Emperor Claudius, that 
slaves who had been sent thither for healing by their masters, 
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Bhould receive their freedom on recovering. The bridges Fabri- 
ciuB and Gestius connected the island of ^sculapius with the 
town. There are no other traces of a public care taken by 
Somans for the sick. But these foundations differ altogether in 
spirit from the hospitals for the sick, which exist now by thousands 
throughout Christendom. The temple of the God of Healing 
was a place of resort for persons suffering under disease, who 
journeyed thither as pien now journey to Bath or Leamington ; 
but, in a more serious mood, for they went not only to spend 
money but to pray. Buildings erected for their use bore, there- 
fore, quite as much analogy to a pump-room and lodgings at a spa 
as to a set of modem hospital wards. This is nearly the case, 
too, with the only trace of a sick hospital found among the ancient 
Jews, the House of Mercy at Jerusalem, built beside the healing 
spring of Bethesda, probably by Herod the Great, that patients 
might await in it the movement of the water. The ancient world, 
in fact, was out of sympathy with the fundamental notion of a 
hospital, and would probably, if questioned on the subject, have 
given the answer of Shah Abbas of Persia ; who, being asked why 
he had no hospitals in his dominions, replied that they would be a 
shame to him, for where the government was good there could be 
no poor, no sick. 

In truer sympathy with the realities by which they were 
surrounded, the Christian apostles began the new system of 
hospitality by urging constantly that contributions be collected 
for poor brethren. To memorable words of the Great Founder of 
our Faith, the modem hospitals owe their beginning, and the 
earliest of the bishops were most zealous to get money for the 
poor, the sick, the wayfarer, the orphan. Economy first dictated 
the collection of these objects of care in large buildings appro- 
priated to their use ; in such association many might be served by 
few attendants, and the means of help might be enlarged when 
the cost was saved in food and lodging as well as in attendance. 
Already in the year three hundred and twenty-five, the Council of 
Nice had, among other business, to define the qualities and duties 
of hospital-master. Thirty-five years later Gregory of Nazianzen 
is found urging Julian the Apostate to imitate, by the building of 
hospitals and travellers* rests, the Christians whom he ridiculed. 
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And, at nearly the same time, Basil the Qreat speaks of the early 
Christians as haying developed the hospital-system into com- 
pleteness, and regards it as an institution quite peculiar to 
themselves. 

This Basil, Metropolitan of Cappadocia, himself founded, about 
the year three hundred and eighty, a general hospital, called the 
Basiliad ; which was, among the hospitals of its day and all time 
before it, what Saltaire is, in our tiilie, to the English factories. 
Its situation was before the gates of its founder's episcopal seat, 
CfiBsarea. The Basiliad was richly endowed by the Emperor 
Yalens; and others arose on its pattern in the Morea, and in 
other districts of the Eastern Church. Twenty years after the 
completion of the Basiliad, John Chrysostom erected a great 
general hospital in Constantinople, spending upon it and the 
other smaller hospitals, a part of his own substance as well as 
the superfluous riches of the Church. It is at about the same 
time — in the year four hundred and one — that we first read of 
lunatic asylums, which were then founded by monks, in the 
wildernesses of Bithynia. 

Many of the earliest hospitals were intended principally for the 
exercise of hospitality towards poor travellers — after the meaning 
of our St. Cross, or Sutton's Charity at Eochester. Some were 
for rich travellers, who also needed solace on the road. Towards 
the close of the sixth century Bishop Bertichramnus built a 
hospital for poor nobles, and another for both rich and poor when 
on their travels. Another bishop, Aldricus, built a hospital for 
travelling bishops, counts, and abbots, and another for the poor, 
sick, blind, and lame. In the eighth century we find laymen at 
work. In Lucca alone there were then three hospitals founded 
by burghers, and the G-erman residents there were establishing, 
for their own countrymen, a fourth. 

The earliest known foundling hospital was established in the 
year seven hundred and eighty-seven, at Milan. The first approach 
to a hospital for crippled soldiers was that made in one of the 
most famous early hospitals, the great orphan asylum of the 
Qreek Emperor Alexius Comnenus, founded in the year one 
thousand and ninety. Of this his learned daughter, Anna 
Forphyrogenita, testifies that it equalled a small town in ^ize, and 
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that the enormous host of poor cherished therein did not consist 
wholly of orphans ; the place being also a refuge open to others 
who required support, especially the blind, the dumb, the lame. 
It was also, in express terms, open to decrepit soldiers — noble 
foreboding of our Invalides and Chelseas ! 

These bishops were at first the managers of hospital affairs ; 
but, as the sphere of episcopal duties and ambitions widened, the j 
devolved this care upon deacons, who became hospital-masters ; 
so that at last, says Thomassinus writing on Church discipline, 
diaconate and hospital became almost synonymous. The early- 
popes distinguished themselves by founding many such charitable 
diaconates. In the time of Anastasius Bibliothecarius (the ninth 
century), there were twenty-four of them in Eome. The cardinals 
afterwards got these, and fattened on their funds. During a long 
period fourteen cardinal-deacons, named from chapels on the site 
of the abolished hospitals, Santa Maria in Via Lata, Santo Giorgio 
in Velabro, &c., have had the opportunity of pocketing the money 
of the poor. 

Isolated divines first held office as hospital-masters in the pro- 
vinces ; but as the monastic system grew, it by degrees absorbed 
the hospitals into itself. The vows of poverty, the religious 
functions, the knowledge, the abundance of leisure, and the 
number of monks gathered under one roof, made it appear both 
wise and natural to entrust them with the nursing of the sick and 
the attendance upon poor afflicted people in the hospitals. There 
even arose orders of monks and nuns — ^hospital brothers and 
sisters — ^vowed especially to hospital attendance. 

The Crusaders brought into Europe the leprosy of the East, 
and gave rise to the building of leper — afterwards pest — houses. 
By the beginning of the seventeeth century they had fallen into 
disuse, but the number of ordinary hospitals had increased largely. 
According to their nature they had learned names, dating generally 
from the time of Justinian, and from the names we know how 
various in nature they had always been. The almshouses were 
ptochotrophia ; if asylums for the old, gerontocomia ; for children 
or orphans, orphanotrophia ; for foundlings, brephotrophia. If 
they entertained and lodged strangers or pilgrims they were 
xenodochia ; if for the lodgment of the sick, nosocomia. Plague* 
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houses had the military name of Lazarettos from the hospitals of 
St. Lazarus, in which the outcast lepers, called Lazari, were 
received and tended hj brothers of the order of St. Lazarus of 
Jerusalem. Ther^ were even medical and surgical, and Ijing-in 
and lunatic hospitals ; long since there existed also hospitals for 
curables or incurables, and for special complaints, as diseases of 
the chest or small-pox. 

We have cared only to speak of the birth of the Hospital 
System. Its modem growth may be traced in the familiar 
histories of such foundations as the Hotel Dieu at Paris, or of 
Saints Bartholomew's and Thomas's in London. Saint Bartholo- 
mew's dates from about the close of the period to which we have 
been now referring. In the year one thousand one hundred and 
two, it was founded as a sick hospital in connection with the 
priory of the Dominicans of Saint Bartholomew. Saint Thomas's 
was, in the first instance, a hospital for converts and poor children, 
founded as the Almonry by Eichard, a Norman prior of Ber- 
mondsey. Peter de Eupibus, Bishop of Winchester, soon after- 
wards converted it into a priory, and endowed it handsomely. In 
the time of Henry VIII. (who had enlarged and ai(ied Saint 
Bartholomew's) it fell to the Crown, and Edward VI., with the 
help of the citizens, founded it as it now stands, and dedicated 
it to Saint Thomas the Apostle, vice Saint Thomas a Becket. 
Such was the transition of sick hospitals in this country from 
monastic into purely medical control. The story of the Hotel 
Dieu in Paris is the story of the development of the Hospital 
System in countries that have remained under the discipline of 
the Eoman Church. Founded in very remote times — as early as 
the year six hundred and sixty — by Landry, Bishop of Paris, 
endowed and enriched by successive generations of kings and 
citizens, it now owns whole streets of Paris, and is probably the 
wealthiest foundation of the kind in Europe. It is also, as every- 
body knows, one of the very best sick hospitals existing. Of such 
history we say no more. It has been enough for us to show .how 
intimately the birth of the Hospital System is connected with the 
great event y^e celebrate at Christmas. They exist, indeed, lite- 
rally and perfectly as a part of Christmas hospitality. 

We have none heartier. !No institutions in this country, main- 
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tained by public funds, are managed with a stricter reference to 
the end proposed in their foundation, than the hospitals for the 
sick in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and the chief provincial 
towns. Not very many of them are endowed. Most of them, 
overwhelmed by applications from unhappy creatures who beg for 
relief when in the sorest need, strain to the utmost their powers 
of usefulness, and even spend by anticipation the increased help 
which the public will be asked to give. The English public very 
rarely fails to meet such bills drawn, not dishonestly, on its bene- 
volence. Let us be just enough, before we pass further, to say that 
the mainstay of the European hospital system as it now exists — 
no longer in charge of the monks — is the right-minded liberality 
of the medical profession. Hospitals for the sick are practically 
entrusted altogether to the control of this body of men ; which 
might have mismanaged its trust, but has i\pt done so. It has 
foregone every mean advantage and seized only a noble one. 
Using the masses of disease brought together in these great esta- 
blishments, as means of study, for the sake of experience that can 
be acquired in them by skilled men, and of the practical knowledge 
that can be imparted in them to the student, the profession under- 
takes, gratuitously, to supply them with the best attendance that 
its ranks can furnish, to watch over them jealously, and to protect 
them with all its might against the black spirit of jobbing. There 
are many littlenesses manifested in the medical profession ; but 
this is a greatness. The relation in which it stands to the hospital 
system throughout Europe, forms indeed one of the best features 
of modem civilised society. 

There are also many phrases cherished by the nation and in- 
scribed by it on flags of triumph, which are not so really glorious 
as the inscription commonly seen running across the walls of a 
great hospital — Supported by Voluntary Contributions. How 
large a mass of quiet charity, exerted year by year, keeps every 
such establishment in action I 
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THE MODEEN PEACTICE OF PHYSIC. 



Ntjmebotjs introductory lectures are delivered in the various 
hospitals of London on the first and third days of October, at the 
commencement of the winter session. Having spent part of an 
October day in reading them, I desire leave, as an apothecary of the 
world, to add one more to the number. Prelections to the student 
let there always be. Fill his mind with a sense of the duties he 
will take upon himself when he becomes practitioner of physic. 
But I am very strongly of opinion that there is an oration due 
also to the patients upon whom he is hereafter to practise, and I 
ask permission forthwith to discharge the debt. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the lecture-rooms of the medical schools 
in this metropolis are now filled with young men well or ill-pre- 
pared for study ; hopeful or careless, sensible or silly ; who will 
by very different paths arrive at the privilege of bleeding, blister- 
ing or bandaging your persons. Bespectable individuals who are 
hereafter to select for themselves doctors from among these young 
men, will make their choice. Every one of them will, I have no 
doubt, take care to place himself or herself in the hands of a 
respectable practioner. What does that mean ? Am J respecta- 
ble, for instance ? 

My own secret opinion is that I am not. I attend a great many 
families who keep my purse in health while I keep them in physic. 
I dress in black, wear spectacles, am rather bald, and keep a 
brougham ; but I am a humbug, if my conscience is not very 
much deceived. I could not help it, and I cannot alter it. To 
make such a confession in my own name would be felo' de se, and 
I have no right to do it. Anonymously, however, I can venture 
to be candid. 
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The truth is, that I know very little indeed ahout my profession. 
As a student, at the opening of three successive sessions, I was 
warmed a little by my teachers into good designs of study ; but 
I was so fond of pleasure that I could accomplish very little 
indeed. I had a youth's relish for fun, and a youth's disrelish for 
labour. Not that I was absolutely idle. I attended a very fair 
number of lectures, slurred over a good many "parts" in the 
dissecting-room, went round with the physicians and the surgeons 
to the bedsides ; but I did not fix attention properly on anything 
or anybody that meant work. I was not by any means the idlest 
fellow at St. Poultice's, and I do not think that there was any 
active harm in me. I was quiet enough to be thought well of by 
the lecturers, and to be considered quite respectable, and better 
than an average St. Poultice man, even in those days of initiation. 
It was often thought that I could easily have taken honours in 
some classes, had I tried for them. When the time came for 
passing my examinations at the Hall and College, I grew rather 
nervous ; for I knew myself so well, as to be quite sure that my 
attainments would not bear a close investigation. My nervous* 
ness was tempered by a spring of hope arising from two sources : 
One was the knowledge that at the College of Surgeons the ex- 
amination (which was only on two subjects) would last but for an 
hour ; during which I should be cut into four quarters and divided 
among four sets of examiners, each of whom would have little 
civilities to say at starting, and might spend even as much, I trusted, 
as five minutes a-piece over them, in consideration of the fact that 
they all knew, and would think it polite to ask after, my father. 

At the Hall, my hope lay in the fact concerning the examining 
apothecaries, that each of them was supposed to keep sets of ex- 
aminations, got up by him as an actor gets up parts. Every such 
line of business was known, and taught publicly to me and to my 
fellow-pupils during our hospital walking time by certain gentle- 
men called grinders ; who also kept duplicates of all the drug 
bottles exhibited in trays on the examination tables. They also in 
those days — I do not know how it may be now — even contrived 
to get from Chelsea gardens, on the morning of examination, 
duplicates of all the plants that had been sent down to Blackfnars 
on the previous evening, to be named by candidates for the apo* 
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thecarles' licence. The Hall, therefore, could be passed after 
grinding for a few months without any previous study. I ground 
at second-hand ; borrowing the notes and information gathered by 
a frind who was himself in attendance on a grinder. Yet I passed ; 
I went through the Surgeons with a flourish. In justice to the 
Apothecaries I should say that they almost rejected me ; but the 
scale turned finally in my favour when I was asked the quantities 
of opium put into the several compounds of the pharmacopoBia 
that contained that drug. It was one of the stock questions of 
the place, of which my friend had written down the answer for me 
on the back of his visiting-card. I had nothing like an idea on 
the subject ; but I knew the list by heart, and had it at that 
moment near my heart, for it was in my waistcoat pocket. So I 
passed, and became licensed to practise. 

Immediately afterwards, I took charge of a large pauper Union. 
There was no time .for study, and there never has been any since ; 
for I have prospered, and I should have no heart for study had I 
failed. I look solid and oracular, deal to a judicious extent in 
jokes ; which are, I find, accepted best and repeated oftenest as 
mine, when they are not my own. I understand my patients' 
characters and humours; although I do not understand their 
maladies so well as I could wish. Of course, I take care not to 
let that fact be suspected. Profound in tact, I give to no one 
reason for supposing that there can be anything between con- 
sumption and nail-cutting, that I do not scientifically understand. 
I am considered to be especially able in respect to chest diseases ; 
and I use the stethoscope — by which I am supposed to hear the 
sounds that betray physical order or disorder— with much grace 
and gravity. I never yet heard anything more than a general 
bumping, which I take to be produced by the patient's heart, and 
a crepitation which I believe to be caused by the hairs of my 
whiskers rubbing against the wood. Nobody knows that, how- 
ever. All that is known about me is that I am, as before con* 
fessed, a respectable practitioner in the world's esteem, grave and 
a little bald, and that I keep a brougham. Ladies and gentlemen, 
I may this very day have written out my fiat for six draughts for 
one of you. Nevertheless, let no one tremble ; for if it should be 
80, the chances are nineteen to one that I have ordered you a little 
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harmless effervescent, or a draught coloured with T. Card. Co., 
which is something innocent and aromatic. I do not prescribe 
savagely. I live in fear of my own ignorance and do no active 
harm. 

Permit me now, ladies and gentlemen of the world, as an apo- 
thecary of the world, gravely to call your attention to the very 
large number of young men who are annually exhorted on the 
subject of the studies upon which they enter and the duties they 
will have to undertake. Between thirty and seventy fresh youths 
enter every October at each hospital, as recruits to the ranks of 
the Medical army. They believe themselves to be committed to 
an honest calling — as indeed there is none in the world honester 
or worthier of general respect — to embark on a wide ocean of 
knowledge. If they are themselves honest and high-minded, they 
will do so ; but if they look at me and think much of my brougham, 
it may possibly come into their heads that it is not worth their 
while to venture very far to sea. ' The studies connected with the 
practice of medicine have so much in them of truth and vitality, 
of real and deep philosophy, that it is impossible for them not 
more or less to enlarge, strengthen, and at the same time refine 
the mind. They produce, therefore, a body of men, even at this 
day, second to no other class in its collective dignity ; but the pro- 
fession is not what it ought to be. The dim shadow of their 
future careers — felt alike by the students and by their teachers, 
when introductory orations open the campaign of study with allu- 
sions to the work that is before them — sends a touch of sadness 
to the mind of a pound, shilling, and pence surgeon like me. I am 
a sham myself, but I can respect what is genuine in others ; and 
I have very good reason to know that the profession would shine 
more than it does, if public ignorance did not eat into it like a 
rust. 

Is this right, for example ? An old lady came under my care 
who would have none of my physic. She had a prescription from 
the great Dr. Podgy, which she wished me to make up. She was 
absolutely in love with Dr. Podgy, and told me so much about his 
manners, that I, in my comparative humility and innocence, thought 
he had been administering humbug to her in stronger doses 
than good tact would prompt. Nevertheless, Dr. Podgy seemed 
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not to have erred in the low estimate he put upon the public un- 
derstanding. He was the king of a provincial town ; and, although 
he had written nothing and had done nothing to obtain the shadow 
of a name among his brethren who were qualified to understand 
his merits, he had one of the most profitable medical practices in 
Europe. I doubt whether there was its equal out of London. 
Very well. The invaluable prescription of Dr. Podgy (which con- 
sisted of Epsom salts diffused in an infusion of roses) I made up 
several times. Some sudden notion of weakness caused the 
old lady to travel off one day to see the great man and consult 
with him once more. He told her he would add something 
strengthening to her prescription. He did so, and the learned 
recipe came back to me to be made up. Dr. Podgy resolved to 
strengthen the old lady with a little steel, and had accordingly 
added some sulphate of iron to the' salts and the roses. By so 
doing, in ignorance of a chemical fact known even amongst drug- 
gists' boys, he spoilt his pretty roses altogether, and caused the 
mixture to look like a bottle of bad ink. " I cannot take that 
filthy mess," said my good lady. " Tou have made some mistake." 
Dr. Podgy could not be wrong, and she had no more to do with 
me ; I was summarily dismissed. Now, does it speak well for the 
good sense of the public, when it is stated that to this Dr. Podgy 
there have been decreed, in his own town, the honours of a publio 
statue P At the same time I know a dozen, and the world could 
reckon up more than a hundred physicians who are men of science, 
who are incorporating their names with the history of their art, 
and who, for want of a due practical recognition of their merits 
by the doctor-needing public, are doomed for the term of their 
natural lives to eat cold mutton and wear rusty clothes. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you certainly will benefit yourselves if, 
when you select your own attendants from the coming race of 
medical practitioners, you look less than your forefathers have looked 
to tact and exterior manner, and institute a strict search after skill 
and merit. Attend, I entreat you, less to the recommendation of 
your nurses and your neighbours, and prefer rather physicians 
who have obtained honour among men really qualified to pass a 
verdict upon their attainments. Kow, if a man labours much in 
his profession with his head at home when he ought to be dining 
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out and winning good opinions by his urbanity and by tlie 
geniality of his professional deportment, be is commonly said to 
be a theorist, and left to eat the covers of his books, or to nibble 
his pen. Most of the really first-rate medical practitioners, 
indeed, who have obtained large practices, had manner as well as 
matter in them, tact as well as talent. 

There may be some justice in this disposition of things ; but, 
that the use of a little wise discrimnation by the public in the 
choice of medical attendants, would stimulate the students more 
than all the introductory orations that were ever spoken, and, in 
due time, exalt the whole profession — strengthening very much its 
power to do good — I think I can make evident. 

When I hinted at a little sadness that accompanied the thought 
of the respective futures of the students now at work in all our 
hospitals, a retrospect lay at the bottom of my mind. I can go 
back to my own student times, and recal the groups that sat 
about me in the lecture-room. Enough time has elapsed to let 
me see, in very many cases, how they have been de^lt with by the 
world. I do not know whether it is everywhere so, but at St. 
Poultice's there is, or used to be, a spirit of fellowship abroad. 
There is a band of us alive, firmly believing that St. Poultice's 
never had so good a set of men studying together as there were in 
our time. So we, who were " respectable ' ' there, think of each 
other, ignoring the tag-rag which belongs to every other and all 
other time. I suppose that students of each year grow up in the 
satisfaction of the same persuasion. Never mind that. One 
consequence of this fellow-feeling is, that we who were at work 
(or play) together look and inquire much after one another. If I 
meet Brown he knows where Thompson is, and must tell me how 
Thompson is getting on. - 1, having seen Jenkins lately, tell all I 
know of him. Every one of us is a repertory of the histories of 
nearly all his old companions at St. Poultice's. So complete is 
our feeling in this way, that I was stopped in the road by a 
gentleman the other day. " Tour name," he said, " is Point." 

"Yes," I replied; " and yours, I think, is Comma.** I didn't 
know him at all, but guessed at hazard that he must be some St. 
Poultice man. 

" No," he said, " I'm Colon. What are you doing ? How are 
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you getting on ? '* "We exchanged questions and cards and shall 
visit ; but I am confident that when we were at hospital together 
we never exchanged two words. We were not acquaintances at 
all : merely, in fact, seeing each other there occasionally. 

Now, I will relate fairly and truly, a few cases of the after 
careers of some of the students I knew best. There was Pumpson 
to begin with, a fine manly broad-chested fellow, who worked like 
a steam-engine ; but kept his work oiled so pleasantly that there 
was no creak, puff, pant, or sign of labour to be detected in him. 
To see him with his tails up before the library fire, chattering 
pleasantly, you would suppose that he was a man who scorned to 
fag. He liked a game at billiards ; he was a leading member of 
our boat club ; he was a leading man in half a dozen odd things 
that smelt rather of the flowers than the fruits of student life ; 
but there was not one among us really working so earnestly as 
Pumpson. He was quick in acquisition of all kinds of knowledge^ 
and he had a taste for everything intellectual and pleasant ; but 
he toiled so thoroughly in his ovni quiet way — burning I do not 
know how many pints of oil per month in his own room — that he 
carried away the cream of all the honours for which we were 
expected to compete. Finally, he attracted the attention of 
our great authorities so much, that a good foreign appoint- 
ment was offered to him at the close of his student career. He 
declined it as beneath the aim of his ambition, and went off a 
highly trained physician, to create a practice in a large provincial 
tovni. 

I spent a week lately in Pumpson' s town, and found our old 
friend prosperous enough. He has a wife and children about him, 
and he lives in a good house in his old pleasant way ; for he has 
private means. Moreover, there is nobody in the said town of 
Feverton more widely known. Pumpson is every public body's 
secretary ; the foremost m^n in every scientific coterie ; great at the 
chess club ; great as a lecturer at the local medical school ; great in 
private circles. Nevertheless, if Pumpson had no private means 
he would be threadbare. His revelations, in reply to the " How 
are you getting on ? " question, gave me to understand that his 
professional gains would not make him liable for income tax. 
Smith and Jones, members of the Eeverton public, severally offered 
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to tell me in confidential cliat over their tables, who was the rising 
man of the locality. 

"Who is it?'' I asked. 

" Why," they said, " Pumpson. Wonderfully able man." 

" Does he attend your family ? ** I asked of Mr. Smith. 

" Why no," he replied, " when I want a physician I always call 
in Dr. Droney. I am rather afraid, to tell you the truth, of 
Fumpson's cleverness. He might be wishing to try some new 
remedies upon me. I rather dread a scientific man, because he is 
so liable to make experiments." 

Pumpson began life with money and talent : Bilcher had 
neither. In some respects Pumpson and Bilcher at St. Poultice's 
contrasted greatly with each other. Pumpson was always well 
and neatly dressed : Bilcher was always shabby and awkward. 
Pumpson had a remarkably wide range of ideas : Bilcher a pecu- 
liarly narrow one. Pumpson learned a great deal with no show 
of working : Bilcher picked up very little, although he was always 
to be seen grubbing for knowledge. All his spare time Bilcher 
spent in the dissecting-room ; and, as he was not fond of soap and 
water, it was not the pleasantest accident that could befal one of 
us in the day to have to shake hands with Bilcher. He was an 
amiable fellow, very much liked ; but you would have said that he 
was altogether too slow to get forward in a busy world. Out of his 
profession he had no ideas ; and in it, although he worked for them 
very hard, he never could get any students' honours. Bilcher in due 
time passed; and electrified us all immediately afterwards by marry- 
ing a fashionable widow 'with a thousand a year. Shewas twenty- 
years his senior, and made him father to a young lady of his own age. 
After that Bilcher cleaned himself and clothed his neck in a white 
napkin very thick with starch. Bilcher then gravely contemplated 
the world from the top of his coDar, and the world looked up to 
him. Bilcher has now an extensive practice. He keeps two 
carriages, and boasts to us of duchesses whom he attends. 

In the considerable town of Shredby, Person is established as a 
physician : a man of strict religious principle whom, as a medical 
student, I respected greatly, and whom I still no less respect. 
We were not very intimate, because he was not fond of amuse- 
ment, and I was. Person studied seriously, and learned his 
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profession in a quiet conscientious way. He showed no abilities. 
The reward of all his industry as a student was one Third Cer- 
tificate of merit, which he obtained in a class when there happened 
to be only three men who competed for its honours. Being in 
Shredby recently I met Person, who invited me to tea, and gave 
me muflB.ns. I found him living on his profession very comfort- 
ably; then in mature life and about to marry. He told me 
solemnly (I never saw him laugh, as youth or man) that he was 
doing very well. His Third Certificate hung, framed and glazed, 
over the chairs in his consulting-room. I found by inquiries in 
the town that he was a very thriving man; for, being con- 
scientiously diligent in his attendance on the Independent Chapel 
— ^he was an Independent — the whole Independent body looked 
upon him as the fi.ttest man to give advice to them upon their 
fleshly ailments. 

Partleby is another of our old set at St. Poultice's. He was, 
and still is, not less deeply imbued than Person with religious 
principle and feeling ; but he was at least ten times more clever. 
Partleby had a taste for literature; read English, French, and 
German authors ; wrote verses that were almost poetical ; but he 
was not less attentive to his studies. He was a conscientious 
working student, distinguished himself in two or three classes, 
and liked his profession. He was a perfect gentleman in mind 
and manners when he went into the world, a well trained surgeon 
and an accomplished man. But he stands only five feet in his 
shoes ; looks small in a room, and has thoughts of his own ; says 
original things for which people are not prepared because they do 
not understand them, and are therefore annoyed with Mm, He is 
thence considered odd ; and having bought a practice, worked at it 
with the most unremitting application and married on it, at last 
found that it would not keep his children. Partleby then bought 
a partnership with a man whose religious feeling pleased him. 
The man proved to be a rogue in saint's clothing. Partleby was 
cheated of the profits due to him ; and at the end of the term of 
years for which the partnership had been made, the false saint — 
an incompetent practitioner — carried off all the patients. Par- 
tleby was thus left, after twenty years of work, very much where 

he was when he began the world. His practice now consists of 
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five small families, who cannot be at all times ailing. The 
energies of Partlebj are broken down. If he had not belonged 
to a family able to keep his bark afloat for him, he would have 
sunk years ago, and would by this time have died. If he had not 
a religious mind and a clear conscience, he would have been 
throughout his career very wretched. 

Burdle, another of our set, prospers and deserves prosperity ; 
but what price has he paid for it ? Possessed of a fine intellect 
he vowed it all to his profession ; worked intensely, and had not 
been half-a-dozen years in the world before he had achieved, by 
original research, an European reputation. Some years ago I 
congratulated him on his prosperity. " Tou have got on well, 
Burdle,*' I said; " and if ever a man earned his prosperity you 
have." 

" No," he replied, " I have not got on. It is a question 
between science and pudding. I am not great-toinded enough to 
remain poor for the love of my profession ; so I have made up my 
mind to leave off cultivating that and cultivate the public." 
Burdle did as he threatened, and is growing rich. It is quite 
true in his case that the patients who have gone to him, have gone 
to a* most competent and able man, whose knowledge can repay 
their confidence. It is not, however, for that reason that he 
prospers : he has put a restraint on himself and thrown a bushel 
over the 'light that was in him. He means, in fact, to be rich in 
spite of all his talents and attainments. 

This is not the whole case that I, as an apothecary of the world, 
wish to lay before you, ladies and gentlemen, but there is here 
perhaps enough of it. Some men there are, who have in them a 
spark of that high energy by which they are enabled not only to 
merit much, but to secure also the attainment of their full deserts. 
That energy belongs to genius; for I have no faith at all in 
obscure Hampdens. But the great mass of a profession doesTiot 
consist of men gifted with extraordinary powers ; and, in the 
discriminating between its respective members — in the case of 
medical men certainly — very great mistakes are made by the 
public. It is not my intention to be metaphysical. I own my 
wit to be too shallow to enable any one to dive at all deeply into 
the causes of these facts that I have pointed out. I only state 
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them and affirm their truth. I think I can affirm also that a 
knowledge of these things is acquired very early by our students 
of Medicine, if they do not at the very outset bring it with them 
to the hospitals. I believe, also, that the errors of the public, 
when the students are transformed into practitioners, tend in the 
highest degree to induce young and struggling men to adopt a 
tone of feeling or a line of conduct that is very much at odds with 
the spirit of a philosophical and liberal profession. I think that 
there would be more study among pupils, and a great deal less 
that is disreputable among the practices of surgeons and phy- 
sicians, if we all knew that the public took some pains to judge 
us on our own respective merits. 

To do this gentlemen and ladies must not learn for themselves 
the whole art of healing from a pamphlet or a handbill, and then 
choose to be attended by that person among us whose stock of 
knowledge seems to be most nearly level to the contents of such 
a manifesto. Neither must we be chosen for any supposed merit 
in our coats, our carriages, our persons. If Smith has a greyer 
head, and, perhaps, a thicker skull than mine, let not his hair 
give him a start in the race with me for public confidence. I 
cannot undertake to tell in what way people ought to use, in 
regard to us, the judgment they possess ; nevertheless, I think 
that, on the whole, they could do better than they now do, if they 
tried. I may be lecturing to the winds, or I may not. Should, 
however, any amendment take place in the public understanding 
of the respective merits of practitioners, I shall not fail to become 
aware of it. For I am afraid that it will cause me to put down 
my brougham. 
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Prizes are now being offered to the pupils at training schools 
in several English counties for the purpose of promoting a know- 
ledge of the art of conveying sound instruction in common things, 
to the children of the working classes. In the movement that 
has thus been set on foot by Lord Ashburton, the whole English 
public claims to participate; the need of much more sense in 
school teaching, and even (with reverence be it said) in university 
systems, is so very obvious, that Lord Ashburton's suggestion 
has gone off like a gun in a rookery and has set many a quill 
flying. 

Doctor Quemaribus declares to all friends and parents in his 
private circle, that his school is exempt from the prevailing attack. 
Public opinion seizes upon schools, now, like an epidemic, and, as 
is the way with- epidemics, fastens with most severity on those 
that happen to be in a bad condition. Dr. Q. pronounces his 
own school to be intact, for does he not give object-lessons to his 
junior boys, does he not provide lectures on chemistry for all the 
boys, does he not teach the elders botany ? I, for my own part, 
do not agree with Dr. Quemaribus in his opinion of the state of 
his own kingdom at Verbumpersonale College. I have the 
highest respect for that distinguished LL.D. I know, too, that 
he is a good, earnest man, and that the boys he turns out do him 
credit. They possess much knowledge though they are not well 
educated — for to know much and to be well educated are two 
perfectly distinct things — and they are gentlemen. They leave 
school with a respect for their teacher, and they grow up excellent 
people. When the hairs of Dr. Quemaribus shall . have become 
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white, and when his Yoice of power shall have become weak and 
thin, there shall collect together stalwart men, tradesmen and 
merchants, quick lawyers and slow divines, and shall dine in his 
honour, and acknowledge him their Mend, present plate to him, 
and comfort him with words of generous and loving recognition. 
He will deserve all they may say of him or do for him. There is 
a legion of quack educators in the land, but the principal of 
Verbumpersonale College is not one of them. 

There are thousands of fine-hearted and full-headed Quema- 
ribuses in all ranks of the scholastic profession. I believe, in my 
heart, that as there is not a happier or nobler occupation in the 
world than that of developing the minds that are to work in the 
next generation, so, there are in this country very many good 
men now occupied in teaching children conscientiously and with 
exceeding care. 

Yet, upon this subject of teaching I have long had crotchets of 
my own, of which Dr. Quenlaribus and many other clever men 
used to declare to me that they were purely theoretical, that they 
were quite impossible of execution. Every practical man would 
tell me so.; Every practical man did tell me so. " My dear fellow," 
said Quemaribus, " it is a very pretty amusement to plan model 
school systems, but you don't know the difficulties with which we 
have to contend. There is not time for all you would have done, 
and you set out with a wrong notion of the nature of a boy. Your 
method never could be worked." " Doctor," I said, " by the thunder 
of Jove, and by the whistle of the steam engine, I'll try." " Then," 
said the doctor, " if you mean that, seriously, you are mad. Every 
man will say so when he sees you lay your bread and butter down to 
make a harlequin's leap out of one profession into another — out 
of a business you understand into one of which, permit me to say, 
you know nothing whatever. And how will you try ? Where 
will you go ? " "I will go into some town where there are a great 
many people, and say plainly: Thus I desire to teach. There 
may be a dozen who will answer, fanciful as you think me. Thus 
I desire my children to be taught." 

I carried out that scheme and met with the result that I 
expected. After two years of school-keeping, during which I put 
my crotchets to a full and severe test, I left in a town, which I 
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had entered as a stranger, some of the best friends I have ever 
made or ever shall make. I left there, also, children whom I 
never shall forget, bj whom too I hope never to be forgotten. 
Moreover, I did not lose money by the venture; in a com- 
mercial sense, the experiment succeeded to my perfect satis- 
faction. 

When it is possible to add a demonstration to a theory, it 
ought to be done, and it would certainly be unjust towards the 
little crotchets that I here wish to set forth if I did not (as in 
truth I can) make evident that they are something more to me 
than idle fantasies. At the same time, let nobody interpret 
anything here said as a puff composed during the Christmas 
holidays for the replenishing of anybody's forms; the writer's 
occupation as a schoolmaster is over, he has now no school and 
takes no pupils, nor can he name any school in this country that 
is carried on according to his plan. Furthermore let it be said that 
if he did know of such a school, it is quite possible that he might 
entertain a low opinion of it, for a reason that will be made 
evident by the crotchet next and first to be detailed. 

Crotchet the First. Concerning plans of teaching. Nobody 
has any right to impose his plan of teaching on his neighbour. 
There is no method that may call itself the method of education. 
There is only one set of right principles, but there may be ten 
thousand plans. Every teacher must work for himself as every 
man of the world works for himself. There is for all men in 
society only one set of right principles, yet you shall see a thou- 
sand meA in one town all obeying them, although all in conduct 
absolutely differ from one another. They will present among 
themselves the widest contrasts, and yet every one may be pros- 
pering and making friends. Thompson talks little, avoids com- 
pany, sticks to a few good friends, and does his work in a snug 
corner. Wilson speaks freely and cheerily, delights in asso- 
ciating with his fellows, and works with a throng of helping hands 
about him. Jackson is nervous, fidgety, and constitutionally 
irritable ; he does his duty, though, and gains his end. Bobson, 
on the contrary, is of an easy temper, lets a worry rest, and never 
touches it when be comes near ; he does his duty, too, and gains 
his end. But, let the shy Thompson undertake to make his way 
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in the world by being, like Wilson, ^ciable and jolly ; and he 
will make himself contemptible by clumsy efforts, and the end of 
them will be a dismal failure. In t^ school, as in the world, a 
man must be himself if he would have^more than a spurious suc- 
cess : . he must be modelled upon nobody. The schoolmaster 
should read books of education, and he may study hard to reason 
out for himself by their aid, if he can, what are the right princi- 
ples to go upon. A principle that he approves, he must adopt ; 
but, another man's plan that he approves, he must assimilate to 
the nature of his own mind and of his own school before he can 
adopt it. Even his school he must so manage that it shall admit 
of great variety of plan within itself, and suffer him so to work in 
it as to appeal in the most effective way to the mind of each one 
of the scholars. 

The practical suggestion that arises from this crotchet, is, that 
each teacher should take pains not to make an abstraction of 
himself; but to throw the whole of his individuality into his 
work; to think out for himself a system that shall be himself; 
that shall be animated by his heart and brain, naturally and in 
every part ; that shall beat as it were with his own pulse, breathe 
his own breath, and, in short, be alive. 

Crotchet the Second. Upon the qualifications of the teacher. 
He may be mild or sharp, phlegmatic or passionate, gentle or 
severe, he may thrash or not thrash — but I would rather he did 
not thrash. As men differ and must differ, so must teachers, so 
must schools. But, no man can be a^good teacher who is a cut 
and dried man without any particular character : his individuality 
must be strongly marked. He should be, of course, a man of 
unimpeachable integrity, detesting what is base or mean, and 
beyond everything hating a lie. He should have pleasure in his 
work, be fond of children, and not think of looking down upon 
them, but put faith — and that is a main point which many 
teachers will refuse to uphold — put faith in the good spirit of 
childhood. He must honour a child or he cannot educate it, 
though he may cram many £acts into its head. It is essential also 
to the constitution of a good teacher that, whatever his character 
may be, he shall not be slow. Children are not so constituted as 
to be able to endure slowness patiently. He must also not be 
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destitute of imagination, for he will have quick imaginations to 
develop and to satisfy. 

Furthermore it is essential that he should deeply feel the im- 
portance of his office, and utterly disdain to cringe to any parent, 
or to haggle for the price of services that no money can fairly 
measure. In all that I here say, I speak with direct reference to 
schools for the children of those people who are well-to-do in the 
world, and can afford to support the kind of teacher they desire. 
Schools of that kind ought to he in the hands of men trained long 
and carefully in many studies. Assistant teachers should be men 
qualified to aid, by undertaking, each a single branch of study in 
^hich they have obtained perfection ; but the head of a school 
should carry its brains and be, as nearly as he may be, versed id 
all its business. It is not for him to teach a speciality, but to 
command respect by the breadth of his attainments, to link all 
parts of his plan together, and unite them in the boys' minds into 
one great whole. He should add to his classical knowledge an 
acquaintance with, at the very least, two modem languages ; he 
should know how to account for, and to make comprehensible to 
boys, the reasonings of mathematics ; he should have studied, and 
be able to teach, the history of the world as a whole ; he should 
be well read in books of travel, and have a full elementary know- 
ledge of the entire circle of the sciences. He should be well read 
in the literature of several countries and of his own day; he should 
study the political and social movements that are going on about 
him, and employ even the news of the day in his teaching, by 
applying it to school knowledge and school knowledge to it. He 
should be able to bring every study into visible subservience to the 
best and commonest aims of life, showing the children at once how 
to think and how to make all acquired knowledge available and 
helpful in their daily work. All this may be too much for one 
man ; but it is not too much for one man and a library. The 
proper breadth of cultivation given, depth must be maintained 
by constant and habitual study. The most learned teacher ought 
incessantly to read and think, so that he may be on each topic as 
full-minded as he should be when he proposes to give lessons to a 
child. The good teacher must be devoted to his work ; if he want 
pleasure and excitement he must find them in the schoolroom and 
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the study. Tor it is only when his teaching gives great pleasure 
to himself that it can give any pleasure whatever to his pupils. 
The parent must not grudge to a worthy teacher the most liheral 
reward that lies within his means. It is not to be supposed that 
any large body of men can be induced to devote themselves heart 
and soul to an ill-paid profession, which demands peculiar talents 
and expensive training, with a toil both in preparation and in 
action that can never be remitted. 

Crotchet the Third. Of the child taught. There is no fault of 
character in boy or girl that cannot be destroyed or rendered 
harmless, if right treatment be applied to it in time ; that is to 
say, within the first twelve years. We inherit tempers and ten- 
dencies which sometimes, when they are neglected, bring us to 
harm. The bent of character is settled before birth. Anything 
cannot be made of any b.oy or girl, but something can be made of 
every child, which shall be satisfactory, and good, and useful. The 
tendency that would, under a course of neglect or bad management, 
produce out of a cross infant a self-willed and dogged man, may 
be so managed as to develope into firmness tempered with right 
judgment. Mismanagement at home hinders good management 
at school, and, for a generation or two, that difficulty will hurt the 
operation of the best school systems. There belong, however, to 
the spirit of childhood and youth, qualities through which a true- 
hearted appeal is sure of a true-hearted reception. Children are 
good, and they are so created by Divine Wisdom, as to be won- 
derfully teachable. They are, however, also so created as to require 
free action and movement,, to be incapable of sustaining long-con- 
tinued mental exertion, to be restless. It is not in the constitution 
of a child to sit day after day, for three or five consecutive hours, 
upon a form. If the schoolmaster subject children to unnatural 
conditions, and Nature assert herself in any boy or girl more 
visibly than discipline admires, the teacher, not the child, is then 
in fault, and it is he or she — if any one — who should stand in the 
comer, do an imposition, or be whipped. It is only possible to 
teach a child well, while accommodating one's ways humbly to the 
ways of Nature. 

Crotchet the Fourth. On the constitution of a school. Bmdb 
there is no such thing as a plan universal for all teachers ; since 
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each school should maintain its own individuality ; since a school 
of which the plan is an abstraction is a dead school ; I can only 
express my notions on this, subject by explaining what sort of a 
crotchet my own notion of school-keeping was, and how it an- 
swered. Let me be at the same, time careful to reiterate, that I 
do not propose it as a nostrum, but that, on the contrary, I should 
hold cheaply the wit of any one who copied it exactly in practice. 
I only want my principles adopted — nothing more. One notion 
of mine was, that if children could be interested really in their 
studies — as they can be — so long as they were treated frankly and 
led by their affections, the work of education could be carried on 
entirely without punishment. I had been, as a boy, to many 
schools, and knew how dread begot deception, and we were all 
made, more or less, liars by the cane. Even our magnanimity 
consisted frequently in lying for each other, and obtaining for 
ourselves the floggings that impended over friends. I knew how 
deceits rotted the whole school intercourse to which I had myself 
been subject; how teachers, made distrustful, showered about 
accusations of falsehood ; how we cribbed our lessons, and were 
led to become sly and mean. I do not mean to lay it down as a 
principle that schools should be conducted without punishment. 
I can conceive a dozen kinds of men who would know how to do 
good, with a few floggings judiciously administered. But I was not 
one of the dozen — I should certainly have done harm. Corporal 
punishments being abolished, there remained few others. For, I 
uphold it as a principle, that punishments which consist in the 
transformation of the schoolroom to a prison, or in treating 
studies and schoolbooks as if they were racks and thumbscrews — 
instruments of torture to be applied against misdoers, in the shape 
of something to write or something to learn — ^to learn, forsooth ! — 
defeat the purposes of education, heap up and aggravate the disgust 
which it should be the business of a good teacher carefully to 
remove as it arises. 

I set out, therefore, with the belief that I could dispense wholly 
with punishment, if I could establish perfect openness of speech 
and conduct in the school. Accordingly, a little ceremony of 
signing a book was established on the entry of each pupil, whereby 
the signer formally promised in all dealings with his teacher or 
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his companions " to act openly and speak the truth." All motive 
to deception being as much as possible withdrawn, the strongest 
motive penalty could give, was put in the other scale ; for it was 
established as a fundamental law that a first falsehood would be 
forgiven, but that after a second the offender would be required to 
leave the school. This law was taken, as it was made, in sober 
earnest. There was only one transgressor, a youth of fifteen, 
blunted in feeling by a long course of mismanagement. He did 
not remain with us three months. Systems, and very good 
systems too, according with the individuality of other teachers, 
would provide for cases of that kind ; mine did not. It was so 
far faulty. It would suit forty-nine children out of fifty, but the 
fiftieth would need another kind of discipline. A little pains 
being taken to keep up the feeling, perfect openness was secured, 
and no tale-telling was possible, for every one told frankly his 
own offence. 

And that, too, was the case, although it was found in practice 
not quite possible to go on wholly without pains and penalties. 
At first, when there were half-a-dozen pupils, all went well ; but 
when the number had increased, though all continued to go well, 
and the best spirit was shown by the children, it was not possible 
for them, gathered in groups, to exercise so much self-control as 
they might themselves wish, and as was necessary for a reason- 
able discipline. The joyousness and restlessness of youth, not 
being chilled in any way, would now and then break out at incon- 
venient times, and every idler was a cause of interruption to his 
neighbours. Penalties were therefore established. They were of 
the lightest kind, and represented nothing but the gain or loss of 
credit. They would have been ridiculous, except in as far as they 
were applied to children anxious to prove their resolution to do 
right. 

Eewards were established with the penalties, and it is necessary 
to explain their nature first. I think it may be laid down as a 
principle, that the practice of urging schoolboys, or even young 
men, into fierce competition for a book, a medal, or a sum of 
money, hurts, more than it helps, the work of earnest education. 
The true teacher ought not to give prominence to an unworthy 
motive for exertion ; only a false teacher does that, to escape in 
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an artificial way, some of the consequences which result from the 
false principles on which he goes to work. It was my crotchet to 
give nobody a book for being more quick-witted than his neigh- 
bour, but as much as possible, to set each working for his own 
sake, and to fix a common standard: not of intellect, but oi 
application and attention, which each was to endeavour singly to 
attain. It was possible that, at the end of a half-year, every 
pupil might receive a first prize. It was certain that, as prize or 
present, every one would receive a book, and that, although there 
were first, second, and third prizes, the difierence between them 
was not to consist in money value. 

This was our system of penalties, by which alone the little state 
of children was held in sufficient check : — Whoever during work 
time was a cause of interruption, had an interruption marked 
against him. If he interrupted three times, it was said that he 
lost half-a-day ; if six times, he lost the day, and, for the day, had 
nothing more to lose. If he chose — as he never did choose — it 
was to be supposed that having got so far, he might make as much 
noise as he pleased thereafter. Gay spirits now and then indulged 
themselves in the luxury of two offences against order, stopping 
at the third. Every offence against discipline went by the name 
of interruption ; and we called a day, a ticket. At the end of the 
half-year, each pupil's lost days were counted, and, according to 
their number, was the number of his prize. Within the cover of 
his book was pasted a small printed form, which being fiUed up, 
carried abroad the exact intelligence that its owner had been pre- 
sent and attentive at school a certain number of days, absent 
or inattejitive another certain number of days, and had received 
that book as a first, second, or third prize. The success of 
this plan was greater than a man putting no faith in children 
might suppose. Stout boys who could pull at an oar with a strong 
arm, were not too big to cry, sometimes, over a lost half-day. 
The ages of the pupils ranged between eight and fifteen. Now 
and then it happened that some great event outside, such as the 
freezing of a pond, produced an irrepressible excitement. Common 
restraints would not check talking and inattention. The punish- 
ment then introduced is horrible to tell : — There was no teaching. 
All lessons were put aside. Instead of extra lessons for a punish- 
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Blent, no lessons appeared to me the best mark of supreme 
displeasure. Lessons were not to be regarded as their pain, but 
as their privilege; when they became too unmanageable the 
privilege was for a time withdrawn. Whatever you may choose 
to call a punishment, becomes one to an honest and well-meaning 
child. Stoppage, of lessons checked all turbulence at once, and 
the school looked like a dismal wax-work exhibition until the pro- 
hibition was withdrawn. 

Children are very teachable, and it is just as easy to excite in 
them, and to lead them by, a sense of honour and self-respect, as 
to spur them on, by promoting among them rivahries and jealousies, 
and to try to drive them out of mischief with a cane. 

Having explained our criminal code, let me describe next our 
ordinary constitution, which was &om beginning to end one shock 
to the feelings of Quemaribus, when I detailed it to him. Children 
are not fond of gloom or ugliness, and it is not wonderful if they 
have little admiration for the customary school-room and its 
furniture. My crotchet on that subject, was, that the best room 
in the teacher's house should be the schoolroom, and that he should 
do aU he in reason could to give it a cheerful and even elegant 
appearance. The school of which I speak, was established by the 
seashore, and there was a very fine view from our schoolroom 
window. It must be confessed that there was plenty to look at, 
and sometimes certainly a ship or a donkey would appear at in- 
convenient seasons ; but, as we did not shut the world out from 
our teaching, there was no good reason why it should be shut out 
from our eyes. There was a back room used for supplementary 
purposes, but the front room was the main work place. I was the 
first tenant of the house, and papered it. !For that schoolroom, 
in defiance of all prejudice, and in the mad pursuance of my 
crotchet, I chose the most elegant light paper I could find — a 
glazed paper with a pure white ground, under a pattern that inter- 
fered little with the whiteness and delicacy of the whole effect. 
After two years of school-work in that room, it being always full, 
the paper was left almost without a soil. There had been a few 
inkspots that could readily be scratched out with a knife, and one 
mishap with an inkstand, of which the traces were sufficiently 
obliterated with the help of a basin of cold water. 
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Upon the mantelpiece were vases, which the children themselves 
kept supplied with flowers. The room was carpeted, and it must 
be granted that the carpet soon wore out. There were neat little 
cane chairs instead of forms, cheerful looking tables instead of 
school desks. The aspect of the room was as cheerful as I could 
contrive to make it, and was a great shock to the prejudices of 
Dr. Quern aribus. It did contain, however, a black board, a pair 
of little globes, and a large map of the world: — to which our 
references were so incessant, and I believe often so pleasant, that 
I think we all were glad to be familiar with its features. 

Dr. Q. called on us one Monday morning before his own 
Christmas holidays were over — ours being short — and he made a 
grimace when he found us very snugly seated about the room, one 
stirring the fire, and all talking about the news of the day. I was 
insane enough to devote every Monday morning to that sort of 
study, and the Doctor candidly confessed before he left, that it 
was not altogether folly. Boys accustomed to discussions upon 
history, looked at contemporary events from points of view that 
appeared quaint to him and not entirely useless. They bewildered 
him by their minute acquaintance with the recent discoveries at 
the North Pole, which they had acquired while their hearts were 
full of sympathy for Sir John Franklin. There was a new scientific 
discovery of which they were endeavouring to understand as 
much as possible, and they were criticising social movements in a 
startling way. The Doctor observed too, how the tempers and 
the humours of the children were displayed in this free talk, and 
how easy it became, without eflbrt or ostentation, to repress in 
any one an evil tendency — the tendency, perhaps, to pass summary 
and contemptuous opinions — and to educate the intellects of all. 
A great deal may be done when all seem to be doing nothing. 
When news was scarce, and time was plentiful, we filled that 
morning with a lesson upon what we entitled " common know- 
ledge." That topic recurred two or three times a week, and was 
concerned with reasonings and explanations on the commonest of 
everyday words and things. 

We divided the day into two very distinct parts. Half was 
spent upon book-study, as of languages, arithmetic and mathe- 
matics ; the other half upon history and science. I began to 
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struggle tbrougli the history of man — fully enough to occupy 
over the task five or six hours a week, and get to the end in about 
three years. In the same time, we were to get through the story 
of the world about us, and complete the circle of the sciences. 
Geography we learnt insensibly with history and science, filling 
\ip our knowledge of it with the reading of good books of travel. 
In these studies, the interest taken by the children was complete, 
but partly because I felt that there was insecurity in oral teaching 
by itself, partly because I wished to see how we were getting on, 
a practice was established of mutual examination in all things 
taught verbally to the whole school together. All were parted 
into two sides, matched pretty evenly, whose work it was to 
puzzle one another. The sides were often shifted, for the eager- 
ness of competition became sometimes greater than was whole- 
some : though it was a pure game of the wits, in which there was 
no tangible reward held out to the victor. Very proud I felt at 
the first trial when I heard questions asked and answered upon 
facts in history or natural history, or explanations of familiar things 
taught verbally, in some cases, twelve months ago. It was felt 
to be of no use to ask anything told within a month or two, because 
that probably would not have been forgotten. I got a book and 
entered every question that was asked, wording it in my own way, 
but altering or prompting nothing ; and the book now lies before 
me, an emphatic proof of the degree and kind of interest that 
children, taught without compulsion and allowed to remark freely 
upon all that they are doing, can take in the acquisition of hard 
knowledge. They began curiously with thoughts rather than 
things, and with thoughts, too, that had not been discussed among 
us for a twelvemonth. " Why does China stand stiU in her civil- 
isation P " was asked first ; that being answered, the other side 
returned fire with the same kind of shot, " "Why did our civilisa- 
tion begin on the shores of the Mediterranean?" That was 
remembered, and there was a return question ready, " Upon what 
does the advance of civilisation depend chiefly ? " That, too, 
was known, and there was a shot more in the locker, " Why is 
England so particularly prosperous — why not some other island ? " 
Then, there was a change of theme ; a demand for the habits of 
the sexton-beetle was returned again in kind by a demand for 
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ditto of the ant-lion, and upon the white ants there was a retort made 
with the gad-fly and the Bosphorus. Then, one side grew nautical, 
and wanted a description of all the parts of an ancient ship of 
war. They were remembered — for the topic was but a few months 
old — and the retort was ** Describe the spy-boats of the ancien^ 
Britons." That day's engagement ended with the question, 
" Why is it close and warm in cloudy weather ? *' to which the 
return inquiry was, " Why is it colder as you rise into the air, 
though you get nearer to the sun ? *' Every question asked that 
day, was fairly answered. On the next day of battle I find one 
side asking to be shown the course of the chief ocean currents, 
and the other demanding to be told what causes ebb and flow of 
tide, spring and neap tides, and to be shown the course of the 
tide wave. I find questions in the same day on the wars of 
Hannibal, the twinkling of the stars, the theory of coral reefs, 
the construction of the barometer and thermometer, the tide in 
the Mediterranean, and how one branch of a fruit tree can be 
made to bear more than the rest. 'Farther on, I find such ques- 
tions asked as the difference between ale and porter, between 
treacle and molasses, how a rope is made, how spines are formed 
on shells, when linen was first used in Europe, and what is the 
use of eye-brows and eye-lashes. 

After this system of mutual examination was established, a new 
phase of our school life displayed itself. The oral teaching which 
had evidently not been thrown away was cultivated with new 
care ; a great systen\ of note-taking arose ; all kinds of sponta- 
neous efforts were made to retain things in the memory ; and the 
result was, that, as I read before I taught, and could not remain 
always so full of information on a topic as I was while teaching 
it, the children over and over again remembered more than I did. 
I soon needed all my v^its not to be nonplussed myself, when they 
were labouring to nonplus one another. 

Now if work of this kind can be done merrily, stopping at tbe 
end of every hour for five minutes of play, and throughout with- 
out any employment of a harsh restraint ; if over work of this 
kind faults of character or temper can be easily and perfectly 
corrected — as with us in two or three instances they were — a 
spirit of inquiry can be begotten. That done, a boy can be made 
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to feel the use and enjoy the exercise of education, and in the 
end will turn out eager to go oh acquiring knowledge for himself. 
Surely if this be so, there must be something rotten in existing 
school systems, planned upon the models set up in the middle 
ages ! Truly, I think there is great room for a Luther among 
school-masters ; and I do marvel greatly at the pertinacity with 
which society adheres, in these days, to scholastic usages whereof 
familiarity breeds in it no contempt. 



PUPILLAGE. 

LoYiB children. Let the golden-haired be comrades with the gray. 

These new-created spirits follow us upon our way, 

Inquire their paths to God of us — as our first parents might 

From lips of Angels once have learned to look into the light. 

All men are Angels to the child ; and on the mother's breast 

It fondles GK)d. With higher knowledge be the new-bom soul impressed 

By no didactic lessons, let there stream into each sense 

The light of Heaven through the ways of Earth. An influence 

Kains out of all the child observes ; and Home embraces all 

Its first acquaintance. There it looks and learns. Word-lessons fall 

As leaves ux)on the soil whereon drops scattered the ripe seed 

Of quick experience. The life those nourish, which they do not breed. 

Home must be holy. Parents think to watch the budding child : 

More watchful is the child of them. It cannot be beguiled 

By Sabbath conversation ; little heeds the parts of speech ; 

It looks and learns, and as the parents act before it, so they teach. 

Pluck not the petals of the human flower. Cultivate 

The child's quick sympathies. Give love, for knowledge. Let the &t» 

Of the afflicted and the joyous bid his tears or mirth arise, 

True fate, or boldly coloured in those wholesome phantasies, ' 

Child-loving, child-delighting tales of honest fairy-land, 

Where good is right, and bad is wrong, and all can understand 

The clear and large heart picturing. The life of man was young, 

When these, the child's bright lessons, first to warm existence sprung. 

Then to the quick enquiries which from early thought arise, 

As streaks of light which change and spread upon the morning skies. 

Give pregnant answer. • Bather point, than lead upon the way 

To knowledge. 

Pooh ! like horses spurred to run their master^s race, 
Let our children under jockeys learn to go the proper pace 
Upon the proper track ; let them be trained — ^be broken down 
And learn to crouch like dogs before a cane, before a frown ; — 
Train them like monkeys — ^whom a dunce can force to learn a trick ;~- 
like peas — all planted in a row, and guided by the stick. 
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TJiTDEE a stiff hoUybush cut like a dragon, the chief glory in 
the garden of her father the Burgomaster, little Lanna Tixel lay 
with her face to the grass, sobbing and quivering. Ten minutes 
ago she had passed silently out of her father's sick chamber with 
a white face and eyes large with terror ; she had fled through the 
great still houde into the garden, and fallen down under the 
dragon to give way to an agony of somethiug more than childish 
grief. Poor little Lanna! Sheltered by the prickly wings of 
that old garden monster, she had wept many a time for the loss 
of a pale, blue-eyed mother, who had gone from her to be one of 
the stars ; but that was a grief full of love and tenderness, that 
led to yearnings heavenward. She lay then grieving with her 
tearful eyes fixed on the blue sky, watching the clouds or won- 
dering which of the first stars of evening might be the bright 
soul of her saint. Wow she had her face pressed down into the 
earth — ^her father was on his death-bed; but there was something 
wilder in her agony than childish sorrow. In the twilight the 
green dragon seemed to hang like a real fiend over the plump 
little child that had been thrown to it, and that lay cowering 
within reach of its jaws. 

So perhaps thought the sallow-faced Hans Dank, the leanest 
man in the Low Countries, and yet no skeleton ; who, after a time, 
had' followed the child down from the sick chamber, and stood 
gravely by, lending his ear to her distress. He might have 
thought so, though he was by no means imaginative, for he had 
facts in his head that could have, by themselves, suggested such a 
notion. "Lanna! " said Steward Dank, as quietly as though he 
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was but calling her to dinner. " Lanna ! ** She heard nothing. 
"Your father asks for you.'* She rose at once, with a fierce 
shudder, and Mr. Dank led her indoors by the hand. 

Burgomaster Tixel was the richest and most friendless man in 
Amsterdam. He loved- only two things, his money and his 
daughter, and he loved both in a wretched, comfortless and miser- 
ably jealous way.. He was ignorant and superstitious, as most 
people were in his time— two or three centuries ago. If he could 
live to-day, and act as he used to act, he would be very properly 
confined in Bedlam. 

He lay very near death in a large room, gloomy with the 
shadows of evening, and hung with heavy tapestries. Mr. Dank 
led Lanna to his side. " You will conquer your fear, darling,** 
said the Burgomaster, with a rattle in his harsh voice. " If 
you have loved me I prepare for you a pleasure. If you have 
not loved me^ if my memory is never to be dear to you — ^be 
punished." 

« O father ! '* 

" You are too young to think— but twelve years old — it is my 
place to think for you, and Dank will care for you when I 
am gone, because, dear, it is made his interest to do so. When 
you know the worth of your inheritance you will not speak 
as you have spoken. You are a child. What do you know ? " 

" She knows," said Mr. Dank, in a dry matter-of-fact way, " the 
value of a father's blessing." 

" True," said the Burgomaster, glaring at the child ; the signal 
lights of the great rock of death on which he was fast breaking to 
pieces, glittered in his eyes. " True, Lanna. Your obedience is 
the price of my last blessing." 

" I will obey you," she said, and he blessed her. Then the little 
girl fell in a great agony of fear, over his hand crying, " father, 
I should like to die with you ! " 

" That is well, darling," said the Burgomaster, " Those are 
tender words." 

He made her nestle On the bed beside him, and then put an 
arm about her : pressing her against his breast. " Now," said he, 
'* let the priests come in ! " and the last rites of the Church 
were celebrated over the Burgomaster, while his little daughter 
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remained thus imprisoned. And the dead arm of the Burgo* 
master, when his miserly and miserable soul was fled, still pressed 
the little girl to his dead heart. 

Eight years afler the death in Amsterdam of Burgomaster 
Tizel, there was bom at Blickford, in Devonshire, the first and 
last child of Hodge Noddison, a tiller of the soil, with a largo 
body, a hard hand, and a heart to match it. He was not naturally 
a bad fellow, but he was intensely stupid (as hand-labourers in 
those days usually were) for want of teaching ; and so through, 
sheer stupidity he was made callous, obstinate, and cruel. He 
beat his wife every day more or less ; amused himself on holidays 
with brutal sports, and very much preferred strong drinks to the 
coarse bread then eaten by the poorer classes in this country. 
Noddison had been twelve years married, and had only recently 
been blessed with a child, solely in consequence of the aid of some 
scrapings from the tooth of a crocodile, mixed with a little hedge- 
hog's fat, and eaten off a fig-leaf. 

One May evening Hodge Noddison was rolling home by the 
field-path from a rough drinking party at the Bull Inn near Blick* 
!brd, when the fat ribs of the fattest man in Devonshire came in 
his way, and he was not sober enough to see reason why he should 
not pummel them. To work he set with such drunken exaspera- 
tion, that he belaboured his victim too frantically to find out that 
he was driving, as fast as he was able, the life out of the tyrannical 
Dutchman whom he called master ; the dreadful old Dank, upon 
whom, at that time, himself, his wife, and his first-born were 
dependent for bread. The fat old foreigner roared and screamed 
and bellowed with pain to such an excess, that his cries flew over 
the blossoms of the blackthorn hedge from the ditch in which he 
was lying, and reached the ears of Mrs. Noddison. Out she flew ; 
and found Dank, although not seriously hurt, lying insensible 
behind the hedge. Noddison's wife had time to discover what 
deed had been done, and to take counsel with herself before law 
and vengeance knocked at the door of their miserable shed. , 

They lived in a sort of grotto made by a rude heap of stones 
piled together on the edge of a great moor. There was a piece of 
muddy water close by, known to the Blickford people as Nick's 
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Pond, in which it was the custom of the place to drown all the 
black kittens that were bom, and through which all the black cats 
of the parish had gone down to perdition years ago. 

Mrs. Noddison got her husband home with difficulty, and com- 
menced maturing her plans. It was quite evident that he would 
not get any work again on the Dutch farm, and she did not mind 
that, for the estate was not in good repute among the neighbours ; 
it was also evident that he would be required to go to jail if he 
could not escape the constables. How should he do that when he 
had his liquor to sleep off, and was already snoring at full length 
on the earthen floor? Her good man might be carted off to 
safety ; but she had no cart, and he was much too heavy to be 
carried pick-a-back. There was no chimney up which he might 
be thrust ; there was, of course, no cupboard ; for indeed there 
was not so much as a second room in the fine old cottage where 
they dwelt, all of the olden time. There was the straw they 
slept upon; but there was not enough of that to cover him. 
Besides, if there had been chimneys, cupboards, or whole wag- 
gon loads of straw, how could they conceal a man who snored 
so mightily? 

Mistress Noddison, living in a lone place, had no near neigh- 
bours to whom she might run for counsel ; great was her joy, 
therefore, when Goody Fubs happened to come in, late as it was, 
with a bit of irog's bile, which she had promised and vowed as 
a godmother should be her present to the baby. A most precious 
remedy against aU mundane ills. 

"Do you think. Goody, it would put my husband out o' harm?" 
Mrs. Noddison added to her question an exceedingly long nar- 
rative. Mrs. Eubs responded with long maledictions on the 
Dutch; and wished to know what right foreign wenches had 
eating up the corn in Devonshire. Mrs. Noddison didn't so 
much mind the wench ; she was a bit mad to be sure ; but if, as 
folk said, the heretics were out in her own country, and the powers 
of evil were let loose, and there were burnings, and quarterings, 
and cannon roarings, perhaps she was no fool to have come to 
Devonshire for peace and quiet. For herself, too, she was free 
enough of money and pleasant enough. — " When she is not pos- 
sessed," said Goody Eubs. The gossips then proceeded to discuss 
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how far the evil one had power orer Lanna Tixel, who had a queer 
stare betimes about the ejes, and wandered about unseemly and 
— Holy Mary I what was that ? 

A white figure flitted, like a phantom, by the open door. The 
two women looked out together. It was she of whom they 
talked. It was Lanna. When the moon shone out from among 
the flying clouds they reeogi6iBed her hurrying along like one 
pursued. 

They came in and shut the door, and fastened it, and shook 
their heads at one another. Q-oody Pubs presently, drawing a 
long breath, hoped the Dutch witch might not be off to meeting. 
She looked, said Mistress Noddison, as if she had a mighty way 
to travel before midnight. A loud knocking at the door aroused 
them, and its clumsy fastenings were almost in the same instant 
burst open. The women overlooked Hodge altogether; justice 
had not. "No lamentation hindering, he was at once bound wrist 
and ancle and dragged, grunting like a pig, to jail. 

On the same evening, but somewhat earlier, before the night 
clouds had begun to flock into the sky, a young English soldier, 
captain of a regiment, had ridden from the stables of the manor 
house, leaving the squire, his father, comfortably coiled under his 
own dinner table, and had galloped down the lane, between the 
hedges fuU of May blossom, to pay a visit to his neighbours of the 
Grange, known commonly as the Dutch Farm. He saw from his 
saddle over the hedge-top how Hodge Koddison was helping his 
unsteady homeward walk by steering with his cudgel. Moreover, 
he was not sorry presently to see the portly frame of Mr. Dank, 
surmounted by his very saturnine and ugly face, moving towards 
him, with his back turned to the Grange. The soldier greeted 
Dutch Dank with unwonted cordiality as he rode by, whispering 
to himself, " Lanna will be alone." 

The Dutch Farm answered to its title; Cuyp might have 
painted scenes out of it. The Grange itself had a trim, closely 
shaven aspect ; and, on a wide smooth lawn that stretched before 
the veindows of the house, there were yew and box trees cut into 
fantastic shapes of cocks and men, and even fishes : one tree, a 
large hollybush, was being clipped and trained into the form of a 
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green dragon with expanded wings. There were no fragrant 
flower-beds or pleasant bowers ; there was nothing gayer than a 
clump of guelder roses and laburnums near an open window. 

At the window Lanna sat and saw the soldiei" coming. She 
was a girl of twenty, lovely as a girl can be who has a colourless 
face. She had a great wealth of brown hair, and had also large 
blue wondering eyes. She knew that she looked well in a white 
dress, and she, in some odd, boding way, expected Captain Arthur 
— the young soldier, in his father's neighbourhood, went by his 
Christian name— she was, therefore, dressed in white. 

** Dear lady, you have never before looked so pale," he said. 

The captain's horse was soon tied by its bridle to the holly- 
bush, and Lanna, hurrying out upon the lawn, expressed her 
regret that Mr. Dank was absent. Yet, since she loved Captain 
Arthur — ^the first man who had taken pains to win her heart — 
with all the ardour of a young girl who is fatherless and mother- 
less ; who lives exposed to daily check and chill ; in whom a flood 
of repressed feeling has for years been accumulating, she could 
not have regretted much the absence of the watchful steward. 
Captain Arthur was no genius, as Lanna would have known had 
she been ten years older, but he was in a passion of what they 
call love, with Lanna. And he had persisted in it, notwithstand- 
ing much that he had heard. He did not care if it were true, as 
the old squire swore, indignantly, that she bewitched him with 
her glances. To say that of a young lady is now a very pretty 
album phrase. Then it conveyed coarser imputations than can 
decently be specified. Lanna, holy as an angel in her maiden's 
heart, guessed her friend's love, and wished to hear it spoken. 

Captain Arthur did not disappoint her wishes. He spoke 
boldly out. When he would have placed the trembling girl upon 
a bench erected close under the clump of guelder roses, she 
looked at him, and said with a quivering face that would not lend 
itself to an attempt at smiles, '' Let us sit under the dragon." 
So they did sit under the dragon ; and there the captain made an 
end of speaking and left off so confident of her answer, that^ while 
she remained fixed as the statue of a listener, he must needs turn 
from the main theme to ask her why her humour favoured that 
extremely ugly hoUybush, and why she must pronounce his 
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sentence under such a canopy. Lanna broke out into a wild fit 
of sobbing ; Captain Arthur comforted her dumsilj ; but suddenly 
she became calm. 

'* Here," she said, '' is best ; I shaU talk to this dragon when 
you are gone. We had such a dragon that knew my secrets at 
home. If you would know my secrets, this is a good tree for you 
to be under. Here is your horse close by within reach. Should 
the wish suddenly seize you to leave me alone and forlorn, you 
have but to mount and fly." 

The captain moved restlessly; did she mean to confirm the 
worst suspicions of the parish before answering his question? 
" I have no right to say what I would say to you," he began, 
** but there is an odd question I would if I dare " — He stopped 
suddenly — the stars of evening were coming out, and Lanna 
looked up at them. 

" Help me, mother ! " she cried ; and Captain Arthur, running 
his thoughts on in the old groove, remarked that she demanded 
help of mother somebody, and (a suspicious fact) did not cry, 
" Help me, God ! " 

" I cannot let my heart loose, or answer you any question that 
takes so much hesitation to ask," Lanna said, "until you know 
the terrible condition by which torment is prepared for any man 
who marries me." 

The captain shrank from her side, and looked up with a 
shudder at the wings of the green dragon under which they sat 
enshadowed. 

" There is a doom upon me," Lanna murmured ; " and it is I, 
now, who am waiting to be sentenced.'* 

The captain had risen, and was stroking nervously his horse's 
mane. 

" Yet it is no great thing," Lanna continued, " that it should 
so much af&ight me. You are a man, and perhaps may laugh at 
it, and teach me to laugh at it with you." Still she spoke in a 
reckless, hopeless way, and Captain Arthur was more shocked 
than he had been before. 

'* Leave your horse but for one minute," Lanna said, " and come 
into the house." 

The captain wavered for a little while ; but there was yet love — 
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or bis sort of love — manfully wrestling in his heart with supersti- 
tion. He followed Lanna through the rambling passages of the 
great house, lit dimly by the twilight out of doors. "With a key 
taken from her girdle she opened way for him into a room, oyer 
the floor of which he walked some steps and instantly turned back 
in affiright, and meeting her on the threshhold, with uplifted hands 
and an imploring face, he pushed her from him with a heavy hand, 
mounted his horse and galloped away. She reeled ; but the blow 
gave no pain to her flesh. It seemed to her that but an instant 
passed before she heard the rapid gallop of his horse. The fu^t 
impulse she obeyed was absurd ; she followed him. If she had 
told her story more methodically it could never have aflfected him 
so much, although it would no doubt have ended in his quitting 
her. She must explain all, or what would he think? But 
Captain Arthur galloped as though he were pursued by some- 
body not quite so innocent as Lanna Tixel. A few minutes 
of running through cool evening air, checked that first impulse. 

Then she sat down under the blossoms of a Maythorn hedge, 
picking industriously at its leaves; and so she sat in a long 
reverie, till the moon rose, and she heard groans of which she had 
not earlier been conscious. At the same time she saw, behind the 
opposite hedge a face covered with blood, which she took to be a 
dead face. It was the living face of Mr. Dank, who had returned 
to sense after his thrashing. She could not go home to rest. 
Terrified and vexed in spirit she fled, looking like a shrouded 
corpse herself, towards the moor, and then it was that she inter- 
rupted the gossips' learned conversation. 

" And how does the frog's bile act ? " asked Mrs. Noddison. 
" That," said Goody Fubs, " I quite forgot to ask, I had it from a 
gossip who is dead. Ko doubt it must be eaten." Mrs. Koddison 
was not at all comfortless over the departure of her husband. 
Free he would earn nothing, after his last evening's work. He 
might as well therefore be fed in jail. Her skin too would be the 
sounder for a rest. The baby was just one of those puny squalid 
things that used to perish by thousands in the wretched huts of a 
flne old English peasantry, all of the olden time. Mrs. Noddison 
was full of mother's care about it. Goody Fuba was full of 
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neighbourly advice, and yery eloquent upon the subject of her 
nostrum, a black fetid mess containing nobody knows what. 

While the two gossips talked, the flying clouds let fall a flying 
shower. Lanna was still on the moor, and the sudden rain re- 
called her to a sense of her position. She was out, she recollected, 
at a strange hour. It must be at the earliest ten o'clock, an hour 
later than bed-time. Lanna turned homewards, though there 
was no place so terrible to her as home. 

" Well then, if you will hold the child," said Goody Fubs to 
Mistress Noddison, " I'U give it the remedy, and then it never 
shall know harm again in this world." *' Amen, G-oody, and thank 
you." When the child felt the frog's bile in its throat it began 
to scream mightily and choke, but the stuff nevertheless was 
swallowed. At that instant, as Goody stated afterwards, the rain 
suddenly ceased to patter on the shingles. The child screamed 
more and more. It went into convulsions. The hiit door had 
been lefb open, and indeed almost broken to pieces by the con- 
stables. A white figure glided by« " Ave Maria ! " groaned old 
Goody Fubs, not to be heard through the screaming of the child, 
" there's Lanna Tixel ! " The child's face was black. The fierce- 
ness of the screaming caused Lanna to turn back, and stand 
irresolutely in the doorway, ready to enter and bring help if she 
were able. Goody Eubs made a great cross with her fingers over 
her own wrinkled forehead, and then flew at the delicate face 
of Lanna with her fists. Lanna fled again, followed by loud 
shrieks from Mrs. Noddison ; the child's voice was gone, it lay 
dumb in a death struggle. 

" 0, the bile ! " moaned Mrs. Noddison. 

** The witch ! " groaned Goody Fubs. 

The two or three domestics living in the Grange were in 
attendance on the barber surgeon, busy, Lanna found, with Mr. 
Dank, who had been waylaid and beaten. She knew then that it 
was no ghost she had seen, and, pitying his condition, though 
he was no friend to her, she tended by the steward's bedside 
half the night through, after she had paid a visit to her secret 
chamber. His bruises were not serious, the cut upon his head 
had been bound up, he had been comfortably shaved, had been 
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bled in the arm, and had received an emetic. His case therefore 
promised well, and towards morning the surgeon left him quietly 
asleep, and recommended Lanna to retire, at the same time 
suggesting that she should bathe her swollen nose with vinegar, 
and take a powder, for she seemed to have had a very ugly fall. 

Lanna slept heavily for a great many hours, and in the morning 
found that Mr. Dank, though very much weakened, was not con- 
fined to his bed : he was up and out, gone to encounter Noddison 
in a formal and judicial way before the Squire and his brother 
justices. Lanna, with aching heart and throbbing nose, and a 
wide border of black round one of her blue eyes endeavoured to 
go through her usual routine of duties. In the course of the day 
they took her into Blickford. 

Two little boys at play in a ditch about a quarter of a mile out 
of the village, leapt up when they saw her coming, and scampered 
on before as fast as they were able, shouting her name aloud. 
They had been put there as scouts or look-oat men, and had 
beguiled their time while on their post with pitch and toss. 
Lanna understood nothing of that, and could not at all tell what 
it meant, when a turn in the road brought her in sight of the first 
houses in Blickford, and she saw the whole village turning out 
with brooms to meet her. GK)ody Fubs advancing as the village 
champion, struck the poor orphan with her broom, and then 
throwing away the weapon grappled with her. Men threw stones 
at her, women pressed round, grappled together and fought for 
the privilege of pinching her or pulling at the rich locks of brown 
hair that Qoody their leader had set floating. 

" Nick's Pond ! " was the cry. The young foreign witch must 
be tried by water— innocent if she drowned, and guilty if she 
swam. In a wild and terrible procession of the whole population 
of the village, with the children screaming and dancing joyously 
about in the excitement of a witch-ducking, Lanna was dragged 
to the moor, where Mistress Noddison flew from her cottage as a 
tigress from her lair, and tore the flesh and garments of the witch, 
and showed her the dead child. Mounted constables were hurry- 
ing in the direction of the riot, but they only came in time to drag 
the wretched girl out of the pond into which she was thrust, and 
they came not to protect but to arrest her. There was fresh 
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evidence, some of the men hinted to the villagers, and a most 
aggravated case against her. She was therefore carried to the 
round-house, and spent the next thirty hours, half suffocated, and 
locked up with very filthy people. 

Then she was brought out on one of the last and finest days of 
the merry month of May, and taken into the presence of the 
justices, with Squire Caufe at their head, who had long been of 
opinion that she had bewitched his son by wicked arts, and now 
was sure of it. The ease was then gone into. 

It was shown that on a certain evening Hodge Noddison mal- 
treated the companion of the accused, a foreigner named Hans 
Dank, who it was now ascertained had secretly made his escape 
out of the neighbourhood, and had gone no one could find out 
whither. It was presumed that she received instant information 
from some imp of the deed that Noddison had done, for she was 
out in the direction of Noddison's house before any human tidings 
could have reached her. It was proved that Noddison was cast 
into a deadly lethargy, during which the witch was seen flitting 
about upon the moor before his door, and that immediately after 
she had vanished Noddison was taken by the constables. It was 
proved that in farther punishment of Noddison, the accused 
Lanna Tixel did by her arts throw his only child into violent con- 
vulsions, during which she again appeared at the door and gazed 
in upon the child with her large blue eyes, immediately after the 
infliction of which gaze it died. It was shown, also, that the rain 
ceased when she appeared, and that Goody Pubs lost a young 
porker, and suflered more than usually from her rheumatism on 
the day that she assisted at the ducking of the wicked woman. 

These revelations were not necessary to induce Captain Arthur 
to appear against the siren who had practised on him with her 
arts. He proved that when he had been drawn by her devices — 
especially, he thought, by her large eyes — to declare love towards 
her, she believing that she had him in her toils, confessed to him 
in plain words that she had a familiar in the shape of a dragon or 
a hoUybush with which she often talked, and that it was acquainted 
with her secrets. The dragon on the lawn was, therefore, part of 
her enchantment, and it was natural to consider that the strange 
figures of cocks and fishes to be seen on the Dutch farm, though 
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they looked like box, and yew, and holly trees, must be really and 
truly demons. The captain further proved, that being in some 
trouble, and sobbing, the witch called for help upon a certain 
Mother Somebody, he did not catch the name, because she, the 
said witch, sobbed while she was speaking. 

In answer to a question from the bench he said that it was not 
** Mother of God." "She farther," he said, "ventured so far as 
to tell me that I was to marry upon the condition of suffering 
eternal torment." (Here a thrill ran through the whole assembly.) 
" She told me that she herself was doomed, but that it was a light 
matter, and that we might laugh at it together." 

During this revelation Lanna fainted. She showed no traces 
of her former beauty, for no change of dress or means of clean- 
liness had been provided for her since she was taken from the 
filthy pond, and she appeared to have caught some kind of fever in 
the roundhouse. When she recovered she was compelled to stand 
up that her face might be seen during the rest of the examination. 
Her house had been searched. A white object was brought through 
a lane made in the shuddering crowd, and suddenly presented 
before Lanna. She was seized with violent hysterics. It was the 
waxen image of a corpse robed in its graveclothes : an exact effigy 
of the dead body of her father. 

" She took me to a room," said Captain Arthur, " in which lay 
this image. I thought it had been taken from the grave, and felt 
at once that she was one of the worst kind of witches. I see now 
that it is made of wax." 

While Lanna remained still insensible a learned priest stood 
forward, and gave evidence that the use of these waxen images by 
witches was well known. They were the figures of men to whom 
they wished evil. The witches moulded them and caused them to 
waste slowly, and as the wax wasted, so wasted the victim's flesh. 
They also pricked and stabbed them, and when they did so the 
true flesh felt every hurt that was inflicted. This was undoubtedly 
the image of some person whom the witch Tixel had killed by her 
enchantments. 

The learned justices then waited until Lanna was so far re- 
covered that she could be made to speak ; pains being taken to 
expedite her recollection of herself by means not altogether free 
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from cruelty. She said, however, very little. There was no escape 
for her, she said, and she desired none. She had lived too long. 
But she wished Captain Arthur to reflect upon the ^ords she had 
used, and hear now, if he would, the story she designed to 
tell him. 

She was ordered to address the court, and did so, Captain 
Arthur being present. '' That image was the doom I spoke of. 
It is the image of my father as he lay dead when, if I might, I 
would have died with him. He was superstitious, as you all are 
who accuse me here to-day of witchcraft. He was jealous of my 
love, and wished to be remembered by me daily when I had his 
wealth. I would have rejected that, for his desire was horrible to 
me. But next, on the peril of losing bis blessing, I was made to 
promise that, wherever I lived, I would preserve the effigy of my 
dead father, every day eat my dinner in its presence, and every 
night kiss it before I went to rest. I was a child then, and a 
terror seized me which I never have been able to shake off. I 
have not dared to disobey. Hans Dank was my father's steward, 
who was privy to it all, and who was made by will my guardian 
and inquisitor. Let him prove that I speak truth in this. There 
is -one thing more which concerns me little now. My father 
thought that while the image of his body lasted, the body itself 
would remain whole in the tomb, awaiting mine that was to be 
placed beside it. Then our dust was to mingle. He was a super- 
stitious man, as you are superstitious men. I shall be burnt; 
you will defeat his wishes. That is the truth which I wish 
Captain Arthur now to hear. My mother died when I was four 
years old. I am friendless ; and there is no one but the man who 
offered me his love for whose sake I care whether or not I die 
disgraced." 

The squire was very wroth at these allusions to his son, and 
said, when she had made an end of speaking, " Witch, you know 
truly what will be your end. If your accomplice were indeed 
here, he could not save you, but you can have no support from him, 
because knowing his guilt, he fled when he first heard that tbe^e 
proceedings would be taken. For your tale, by which you artfully 
endeavour to mislead my son, it cannot serve you. It touches in 
nothing what has been proved against you in the case of the 
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Noddisons, jour victims. With Tvhat mysterious designs jou 
caused this dreadful image to be made, and kept it secretly within 
your house, we cannot tell, nor does it. concern us very much to 
know. The meaning of the image we know well, and we know 
also," scdd the squire, with a nialicious grin, '^ to what good use it 
can be put. Truly, it will be a fine thing to save faggots in the 
burning of a witch so worthless." 

And the law took its course, and solemn trial led in due time 
to solemn sentence, and Lanna Tixel, with the fatal waren effigy 
bound in her arms, was made the core of a great holiday bonfire, 
which enlivened the inhabitants of Blickford. When the wax 
caught, the blase made even babies in their mother's arms crow 
out, and clap their hands with pleasure. 

A brilliant ending to this very pleasant story of the good old 
times ! They are quite gone, and never will come back again. 
And so, nothing is left for us to do but to regret their memory, 
we puny m^i, we miserable shams. 



DAWN. 

Now, like the tender hope of man, the doabtfal morning breaks. 

Scarce daring yet to shed a beam npon the sullen flakes 

That stretch across the east, as though they gathered there to bar 

The passage of the coursers of the Bun*s triumphal car ; 

But at the touch of dawning hope they strew the way with gold, 

And over them, with added pomp, its course that car doth hold. 

The ruddy streaks of morning float abore the silent plain. 
And from the trees their early dew desoendeth as the rain ; 
Till lighter grows the sky abore, and light is aU below, 
The aroh of blue doth quiyer with the bird*s awakened strain. 
With noi^y song doth leap along the brooklet in its flow. 

All knotted green, the hedges seem with emeralds bestrewn, 

So bright and new, tlurough sun and dew, the swelling buds appear ; 

Sinks from on high faint melody, the lark's aspiring tune. 

The timid hare runs from her li^, and man forgetteth fear. 



PLAYTHINGS. 



I AM a rich old bachelor with many godsons, and hare been 
thinking about toys ; being in the habit of buying a good many 
on holiday occasions. In the week before Christmas-day, I was 
yery busy among toy-shops, and, among other places, visited a 
bazaar in Langham Place, London, containing a great number of 
Christmas-trees, and a large space caUed a ''German Pair," 
wholly devoted to the sale of German toys. I own that when I 
had got through the chirp of birds among the bushes at the 
entrance, and the regular bazaar, and, following the printed 
directions, went upstairs (Jrf " To the German Pair ; " and 
when coming into the said fair, I found myself in a spacious 
world of toys among a crowd of children, capering like young 
kids about their mothers, with an echo of light music through the 
place, I felt disposed to kidnap, and to carry home forcibly, two 
or three children whom I would keep locked up in my dismal 
chambers, and engage to play at marbles with me all day long. 
I said to myself. Uncle Starch, you are a miserable bachelor, you 
are alone in the world, adrifb in a boat on a salt ocean of tears — 
fine thought that, by-the-by ! And so I was, and so I drifted 
back to thoughts of my own childhood, and took a hearty feed 
upon the memory of my departed toys. 

Then I thought of the dispersion of these tribes of playthings ; 
peeped into the thousand parlours into which the joy-bringers 
were destined, each in its good time, to come. Then I felt as 
though all shouts of mirth, all merry chatterings and choruses of 
fun that those things were to beget, were being shouted, chattered, 
and chorused in one moment through the heart of me, John 
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Starch ; and mj heart felt great with such a thought in it. In 
the next place, the particular parlours, whose interests I repre- 
sented, were suggested naturally to my mind ; nephews, nieces, 
and godchildren danced into mj recollection, and my sister Kate's 
astonishing boy (he really is an astonishing boj) seemed to have 
his small pair of arms, as usual, round my neck, with correspond- 
ing legs in my coat-pockets. So I proceeded to a critical 
examination of the toys with a view to purchase. This business 
fetched out the whole strength of my philosophy, because I don't 
buy toys at' random. 

The first walk round the German Fair suggested a few very 
obvious reflections. I dare say if I were well read in my modern 
metaphysics, I could express my thoughts more precisely by dis- 
cussing objective and subjective relations with the world, and the 
peculiar form of German ontology. Wine-tenths of the toys were 
mere ideas — grotesque, humorous, pleasant to look at ; but when 
you had looked at them — there they were. I will explain what I 
mean by an example. Let it be granted that I had bought for 
Kate's boy a toy in the fair, one belonging to a most numerous 
class of which the following is a description : — ^It is a humorous 
burlesque of the amateur shepherdess that belonged to a past age 
of European literature. A piece of pink gauze fitted round a tall, 
thin, scarecrow shape, with a wooden head fastened on the top ; a 
caricature Daphne is placed behind three white sheep with curly 
hair, and many bands and ornaments about them. Between the 
lady and the sheep is a black dog. The effect of the whole group 
upon a stand is very funny to the reader of the bygone Idyls that 
suggested it ; it might amuse also a child, especially a German 
child. — ^Now, if I had bought that toy as a present for my nephew 
Tom, it would have delighted him amazingly for five minutes. 
Then with the instinct of a little Englishman, he would have 
thought it high time for the toy to do something. As the sheep 
would not baa, the dog would not bark, and the lady would not 
do so much as waggle her head — as the whole thing would have 
stood still on the table — ^Tom would have understood at once, like 
any of his elder countrymen, that what will not move of its own 
accord must be pushed or pulled. The shepherdness and her 

flock would then have been dragged about the carpet by a bit of 
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striDg, until it was diacoyered that they were not worth dragging. 
My nephew would then, I am quite 8ui*e, have adopted the only 
course remaining open to him, if he would still extract actire 
amusement firom the toy. He would have broken sheep, and dog, 
and lady from their fastenings, hare plucked the wool from the 
sheeps' backs, have eaten the sheeps' heads, and perhaps hare 
bathed the lady in his father's ink-bottle. 

Now, I quite agree with Tom in the view he t&kes of such 
matters. If the shepherdess afber her bath had been provided 
with the nearest towel in the shape of my sister's cambric hand- 
kerchief, and Kate had made any complaint to me, I should have 
said, *' Your son does credit to his family, he is no German, he 
cannot sit before a toy, and look at it. In this country, at any 
rate, children are active things, and a child's toys are only proper 
toys when they provide materials for action." 

In fact, I would say to the great German nation, Beform your 
toys. A great measure for Toy Beform is the first thing 
wanted, if you hope ever to get a strong United Germany. 
Since I have seen that large museum full of German toys, I have 
been strongly impressed with this fact. Begin your revolutions 
in your nurseries. 

I like a dreamy child, a child dreamy by nature, differing from 
his companions, and gifted with an early thoughtfrilness that 
comes direct from Heaven. But I don't like to see an active 
child made dreamy by art, and dosed with stupidity-^or osten- 
tatious wisdom either — from the toy-shop. It is the nature of 
children to be doing, and to see things done. The toys most 
popular in England are of the right sort, and quite characteristic 
of the English temper. It was a curious fact, though any one can 
see the cause of it, that in my journey round the Gtoman Fair I 
did not see one ship or boat, except a frigate an inch high upon 
paper waves, mounted upon a bon-bon box. (I am glad, by-the-by, 
that we have no English name for bon-bons.) Now, I should 
like to know what honest man there is in England, who has not 
as a boy, done homage to the genius of our great maritime 
country by possessing a toy-boat or ship capable of saQing upon 
water. The poorest children in this country will put mast and 
rigging to a walnut shell ; the sons of the more prosperous bay 
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toy-boats, without which no sane keeper of a Noah's Ark would 
ever open shop and look for custom. I should like to know what 
cure the real statistics of ship*building among the children of this 
country. Of eighteen boys, my own nephews and godsons, ten 
haye moulded hulls with their own hands out of blocks of wood, 
and spent I know not how many active, happy hours in working 
out the details of the masts and riggings, in cutting out the 
sails, and in qualifying their vessels to saU well before the wind, 
ttnd to tack cleverly. Thirteen possess more than one vessel. 
Six have bought ships made by playfellows. Among the whole 
fleet that can be mustered by the united efforts of the eighteen 
children there are nine ships bought at toy-shops ; eight of which, 
on trial, were condemned by the purchasers as lubberly, and 
underwent a complete refitting &om keel to topmast. How much 
neatness of hand, how much quickness of eye, how much skill 
in adapting means to end, these boys have learned insensibly 
over such playthings ! How many happy hours they have spent 
with them by rivers, lakes, and the sea-shore, where every ripple, 
every puff of wind has been observed, and given them a little 
matter for reflection! No doubt, young ship-builders intent 
upon the neatness of their masts, make a vile litter with shavings 
on the carpet ; but their work is none the less a work of neatness. 
It shall help to make them active, accurate, and ready-witted men. 
You do not bore a boy over his boat about the blending of 
instruction with amusement. You look on. 

The toys by which a child's mind is most usefully developed 
are indeed always those which furnish it with the most hearty, 
unrestrained enjoyment. It is the act of free development, the 
brisk use and expansion of the body or the mind from which the 
glow and pleasure of child's play proceed. Brisk exercise in 
youth is necessary for the perfect forming of a strong and healthy 
body ; it therefore was beneficently ordered that brisk exercise in 
youth should be a source of physical delight to all but those who 
would be injured by it. The restlessness of children is their 
pleasure and their need. Precisely the same rule holds good with 
regard to the full development of the peculiar powers of the mind. 
The processes of nature are for ever pointing forward, and we 
might read much of a child's future if we would watch wisely 
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these natural monitions ; we might make that future happier if 
we would thwart them less than by our cut-and-dried systems of 
training we perpetually do. How thoroughly all little girls who 
have home futures in them, fasten to that genuine girl's toy — the 
doll ! Nature accepts it as a useful aid, and the germ of the little 
woman already begins to push out a thousand rootlets through 
the fertile soil of child's play in which it is placed. 

There were dolls at the German Fair with wide, unwinking eyes 
in due abundance. I bought one and put it in my pocket. As for 
the baron two feet high, of grotesque aspect, since he could only 
stand upon a table, and though funny, could not be laughed at for 
A week, I passed him by. The little old man by his kitchen fire 
reading a newspaper to his little old woman, and ditto doing ditto 
to ditto in the arbour, winter and summer, I passed by for the 
same reason. I booked a Christmas-tree for my sister £!ate, at 
whose house we had our family gathering this year, and very good 
fun it afforded. The lights, the toys upon the branches, the ex- 
pectations and surprises, and the clamour of a merry company 
of children made the Christmas-tree a thing of joy and wonder. 

There were magnetic toys, and they are always good. Their 
action, caused by a mysterious agency, excites a sense of wonder, 
awakens the thoughts to vague and grand impressions of the 
unseen powers of nature — grand impressions, not the less because 
their grandeur is not a fact present to the child ; children attain 
through wonder to knowledge ; to them, therefore, wonder has 
been made an intense pleasure of the mind. Therefore they 
delight always in wonderful stories. Therefore they love balloons 
— and I was glad to notice fire balloons among the German play- 
things, though it is quite true that both these and the magnetic 
toys improve the speculative rather than the active qualities of the 
child's mind. They might be fairly looked for in the toy-shops of 
our thoughtful cousins. With us the balance turns the other 
way ; we are as a people not contemplative enough, and wonder- 
toys might very usefully be suffered to take part somewhat more 
largely than they now do in the education of our children. How 
thoroughly the ascent of a globe into the air, and the disappear* 
ance among the floating clouds, high overhead, of something that 
we might have seen or touched, delights children by the active 
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play it gives to their instinct of wonder, we hear every summer 
in the streets of London. For ragged children scamper by our 
windows screaming joyously, Bal-loon ! Bal-loon ! whenever the 
Great Nassau or the Eoyal Cremorne looks like an inkblot on the 
sky above them. 

Away, however, with those mongrel toys, those most degenerate 
half-breeds between a ball and a balloon which deluded parents 
now buy daily by thousands, because they are a new thing under 
the sun. A novelty indeed ! Balls that cannot be thrown, 
balloons that will not mount beyond the tether of ten feet of 
packthread ! 

One of the most beautiful of wonder-toys, recently added to 
our stock in England — I did not see one at the German Pair — is 
the stereoscope. If I had seen such a thing at the bazaar I 
would have bought it, but I was not disappointed, for I know 
that it has found its way into the London toy-shops. In the use 
of these philosophical toys I utterly object to all attempt to turn 
them into lessons, or to say one word about the science that is in 
them, more than can be made pleasantly intelligible. Even the 
simplest explanations I would give only in answer to strong 
curiosity, and just so far as the curiosity extends, no further. It 
is not at all necessary that a child should do more than wonder 
at a plaything of this kind, and feel through it the vastness of the 
unknown region, that remains to be explored. Children may 
learn thus, through their play, to have some childish sense of the 
infinity of knowledge ; that is, to master the essential groundwork 
of all human wisdom. 



LOOKING OUT OF WINDOW. 



Whit do the matrons of mj acquaintanoe mean when they say of 
their servants that they have giyen, or will give, or must give them 
a month's warning, because they are giddy girls, whose chief 
pleasure is looking out of window P I am not subject to giddiness* 
If I could stand tiptoe on one leg anywhere, I could do so, no 
doubt, on a tight-rope stretched over the deepest mountain chasm. 
I am sedate, stout, and far gone in years. What hairs I haye, 
are grey. Nevertheless, few as they are, they would be enough 
for me to be dragged by with sorrow to the grave, if I depended 
in my old days, upon British mistresses for maintenance and 
consolation. Lady Gbneril and Mrs. Walter Began — capital 
housewives and dear friends — would bewail over me to all 
their acquaintance and then turn me out of their establishments, 
if I were Betty Lear, a cook on trial, in place of Dagobert Lear, 
Esquire, of her Majesty's Customs. I do like looking out of 
window ; and, if I were a part of the establishment either of Mrs. 
Goneril or Mrs. Began, that would be my vice. And yet in the 
(suspected to be) false teeth of Mrs. Began and of pr^udice in 
general I undertake here to maintain by public thesis against 
all antagonists, that, limited as the. view out of window usually 
is, there are people with more limited views still, who scorn 
to contemplate the world beyond it. I maintain also, that 
such people deserve to be immured alive in houses glazed with 
greasy paper, or to vegetate opposite dead walls in unfrequented 
neighbourhoods. 

Mrs. Began, I may be permitted to observe, sits at the window 
nearly all day long with her embroidery, and virtuously testifies 
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tbat she selects such a position onlj for the sake of a more accu- 
rate obaerrance.of her stitches. Her miserable stitches — millionth 
parts of a worsted parrot, worth in its complete state, I guess, 
twopence (matrons, forgiye me ! I'm a bachelor and oldish, and 
know no better) — she takes credit to saj fix her attention more 
than the whole spectacle of panting, labouring humanity with 
which a tenth part of an inch of glass connects her. From which 
-it divides her ? Ko, madam. Glass is a non-c<Hiductor, I believe, 
of something ; but of human sympathy glass — ^window glass — is, 
to my mind, of all dead conductors the most perfect. The 
assertion can be proved. I am not sure whether in proving it I 
may not unavoidably be led to make it clear that looking out of 
window is the noblest occupation of domestic life. But if so, 
why may we not be glad when it becomes in any house the 
constant occupation of domestics P 

There can be no doubt whatever that I ought to use such terms 
as objective and subjective, the Ich and the Nicht Ich, in ex- 
pounding the truths to be laid down. Kot being well versed 
in German metaphysics, I must use my vulgar tongue. Never- 
theless let me begin after the manner of Euclid, with an axiom 
or two : — 

One. — The eye is the window of the body. 

Two. — The window is the eye of the house. 

From the eye a man looks out of his raw self; from the window he 
looks out of his dressed and garnished self, upon the world without. 

To set out with the natural eye, the window of the soul — did 
ever any one abuse a fellow man or woman for permitting all 
that lived and worked within to look frequently and earnestly 
through that P Need I take any trouble to demonstrate that the 
man who, as to soul or spirit, lives in-doors with his eye-blinds 
down ; who minds only his own affairs, and is never to be seen 
peeping out with intent gaze and confessed interest at what 
goes on outside ; that such a man is, if nothing worse, a puppy, 
an ass — humanly speakiDg, with a due reserve in favour of the 
better wisdom of real dogs and donkeys. This may be taken 
for a postulate. In what way do we judge constantly of the respect 
and love due to the family of thoughts that lives in any one 
of those perambulating mansions which their owners thatch with 
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eompanioiiB in life, when they do paM the lonely house. Upon the 
poor tramper with a weary son, big as himself sometimes, upon his 
back ; and upon the tramper's wife with her back-load, and her 
arm-load ; both laden more heavily with children than with worldly 
goods ; bowed down under the weight of urgent wants that have no 
weight at all of means to balance them ; upon them, and such 
as them, the heart may dwell long after they haye passed, and 
think home thoughts out of which wholesome deeds may spring. 
Neighbours go by ; and, were we wiser than we usually are, we 
should not cease to speculate upon the business they are about. 
Their movements — all movements of people on the other side the 
glass — are human problems to be solved on human principles, aa 
pleasant recreation. By working at them in a wise and loving 
spirit, sympathy may deepen, knowledge widen, and perception 
become more acute. 

In a great town, where it is said no num knows his neighbour, 
less is to be observed of nature ; more of man. It is well not to 
know one's neighbours ; but it is ill not to observe them. Friends 
and associates are chosen in a great town upon higher grounds 
than the mere accident of the position of a house ; and, if there be 
no perfectly distinct reason for a personal acquaintance, it is best 
not to know so much as the names of those persons who live 
within sight of one's windows. But they should all be studied 
carefully as problems through the window-pane. But why they, 
rather than other people ? Because they are there. The views 
out of window, it should be remembered, are, as to all main 
features, as distinctly home pictures as the portraits or landscapes 
on the walls. A certain bit of shore at sea, a certain hillside, 
village street, or group of London houses ; or certain peeps into 
backyards and London alleys, belong to the house, grow daily 
more familiar to the eye ; and, like any other household property, 
have to be put to their best use in the establishment. 

When a town window glazes a small street scene, the best use 
to which that scene can be put, is to extract from it a general 
sense of what it expresses, as a symbol of the world seen from 
within the walls of home. The occupants of the houses should be 
watched and cared about as men and women ; not as Mr. A. or 
Mrs. B., so many known persons. They should be regarded as 
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parts of borne rather than as expressions of the unknown mass 
beyond. Of these people we should, I think, take pains to avoid 
being told anything specific. We should let their names drop out 
of our ears, if they get into them by any ehance, and call them 
rather by the numbers of their houses, when we communicate to 
other members of the household an impression they have made. 
Watching them in that manner, we can care much about their 
births, marriages, and deaths ; can become strongly interested in 
them, living, working, loving, erring, shifting out of sight, and 
giving place to others. The row of homes over the way adds, 
thus, to the ever*changing problem offered by the sh*eam of 
people passing up and down the street, not a few of the mysteries 
' attached to men and women gathered in a settled habitation. 

N'ot saying a word more to demonstrate that it is no sign of 

wisdom to decry the good practice of looking out of window, I 

shall finish very shortly what I have to say upon this matter. To 

go back, then, to the two axioms. The eye is the window of the 

body ; the window is the eye of the house. Also to the postulate 

that a man, whose spirit living in his body never looks out of its 

windows, must want either worth or wit. But a spirit that looks 

out may be a bad spirit. The same is true of the eye of the house. 

It has been said that, through the house-windows we look from 

home into the world. Therefore, in whatever way we look out of 

the house-windows, in that way we look out into the world. And 

this, be sure .of it, fiithers and mothers ! — ^for I, though but a 

bachelor, am very sure, — ^makes looking out of window such a test 

of character as breathing on a magic mirror used to be sometimes 

in the old days of the enchanters. Let a child look out of window ; 

and, do you observe the nature of its comments. Upon the spirit 

in which it has learnt to regard man, woman, and child, apart 

from all personal reasons of love or dislike, depends the success of 

the religious teaching it has had. If it can see in the world of 

human interest on the reverse side of the glass only stuff for 

mockery, far worse-^because one of the child's guides sent from 

heaven is a gay spirit of mockery — ^if it can dwell only upon 

material which seems to it matter for scorn and censure, which 

belong in no degree whatever to the right mind of a child; 

certainly there are dangers threatening its development of heart 
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and soul. When you hare taught it to look out of window 
wisely, to detect matter for kindly sympathy, for praise of many 
of the unknown people on the other side the glass, for satisfaction 
in their visible pleasures, regret at their yisible trials and hard- 
ships ; when you have taught it so to construct theories that shall 
account for observed comings and goings, that it shall always 
naturally put a genial construction upon acts of which the motive 
can be only guessed ; when you never hear anything in the way 
of comment harsher than pity for the certainly degraded, and a 
quick short cry of indignation at the manifestly cruel ; when all 
doubtful problems are solved to the credit of humanity, and good 
is seen not only wherever manifest, but dragged out of hiding- 
places among trivial accidents and acts that might pass uncon- 
sidered — then be sure that as the child looks out of window, so it 
looks into the world ; and that, by looking out of window, it has 
learnt no small part of worldly wisdom and religious duty. As this 
is true of children, so is it true also of men and women. For my 
own part — let me spoil my test by confessing it — ^I take a new- 
acquaintance to my Bubens picture, and he talks such sense or 
nonsense as he can ; it matters little whether one or other. I 
take him to the magic glass, lead him to spend a little of hia 
breath freely about the movements on the other side ; and, in an 
hour I have no indistinct perception whether he is to remain still 
only an acquaintance, or whether he is to become a friend. 

That is my case. If I had children I should teach them to look 
out of window ; and if I had a wife it might be that sometimes 
when she was looking out of window I should love her best. 



HOBBIES. 



Hobbies are, in the intellectual and moral world, what horses 
are supposed to be in the material : you may judge of a man's 
(intellectual or moral) wealth by the number he affords to keep. 
I myself keep a stable-full of fifty ; and this definition is the apple 
of the eye of one. It does not by any means express a commonly 
received opinion. Why is that, when everybody, commonly, is so 
much in the right ? It happens in this way : one man's hobby 
bores all those among his neighbours who are not so lucky as to 
have its match. When people are bored, they are unable to keep 
their judgments well in hand ; they form opinions without patience, 
and at random ; in fact, they misjudge. Thus it is that, in this 
matter, except when a man pronounces an opinion upon himself, 
there is no getting at truth and justice. 

It so happens that Mrs. Stickleback — Mrs. Honor Stickleback, 
lady of Jehoiachim Z. Stickleback, Esq., myself, much at your 
service — ^Mrs. S. happens to have cherished, for the last two years, 
the noblest pair of piebald ponies ; call them hobbies if you will. 
There is nobody upon earth by whom those ponies are understood 
and appreciated so completely as by Mrs. Stickleback ; and they 
are maintained, let me add, wholly at her own expense, out of 
her private jointure. Let any feeling person judge how out of 
patience my dear lady was, when, some months ago, the house 
opposite ours, in Crotchet Place, was taken by a foreign person, 
Mrs. Inderella, who drives four cream-coloured — I was going to 
say mice. Since the turn-out first stood before our window, I 
have had, every day, mice for breakfast, mice for dinner, mice for 
tea. Were Mrs. Stickleback the owner of the (Breams, and Mrs. 
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Inderella mistress of the piebalds, I know who would drive four- 
in-hand with passing state, and dash hj the piebalds if she overtook 
them on the road, with the pride of a woman who is mistress of 
their betters. Now, when the ladies meet, each with her team in 
front of her, as it has been well said by the bard — 

graciong Hose t 
What tindling motioiiB in their breasts do fry t 

And yet the ponies are good ponies, the whole six of them. 

Even so are the hobbies of our neighbours good hobbies ; a great 
many, no doubt, are blind, and some are lame ; none are short- 
winded. But, after allowing an extreme per-centage for disease 
(and the diseases of hobbies are worth studying), there remains 
enough to stock the country with a sound and wholesome breed. 

Now, let me drop the material side of the argument, which is 
mere figure of speech, to become intellectual and moral. I main- 
tain that a man's hobbies are his spiritual vertebrae, that they 
compose the ba«k«}|0tie and the marrow of his character. A man 
with a hobby or two, sleek and well kept, is well to do in his mind; 
is to that extent, although it be in no other respect, mentally 
respectable. A man's hobby is the point upon which he is strong, 
aad we respect strength. But it is more than that. Mrs. 
Stickleback, who derives her mformation from the lady's maid 
knows the private aS&irs of most persons living in our street. Let 
me then, piK^&ting by her knowledge, put my case in the form of 
three or four examf^t^s^ «r' 

As the alHo 1A^i£Slo^ shi part of the roof at number seven 
Crotchet A|M^^ (Vlird bldwn out into the road, only last Wed- 
nesday, thiif^tis^'is at present open to the dropping of a good 
deal of reifefali:. Its master, Mr. Priestly Bomb, is stock-jobber ; 
and, as we%]^ne, from the number of anxious men, most of them 
young, wh4 dtoiMuHicate their agitation to his knocker, he lends 
money at^ln^yest; and is much less warm in his heart than in his 
pocket. His whole manner of life is mean, and he looks mean : 
he is fat and bald-headed, the bald expanse being ajl roof, none of 
it wall; his skull above his eyes slopes up to a high point in the 
bump of veneration (whidi is large in him), so that I should be 
disposed, if I might, to call him gable-headed. He has pillows^ 
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fat under his sly little eyes, very large ears, a massive jaw, and 
dewlaps. At the present time of writing, in the first year of a 
Bussian war, this man is very warlike in his conversation. Bussian 
acquisitiveness scandalises him. The Eussian seizure of material 
guarantees he regards as infamous. As B., he has sent to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, calling it conscience-money, a large 
balance of income-tax, for property that had not been accounted 
for in former years. His hobby is to bring the powers of chem- 
istry to bear, in some . terrific way, against the public enemy. I 
have heard him, at a dinner-party, argue very well* that, if we can 
send messages by lightning from one part of the world to 
another, there is no reason why we should not be able, by a new 
arrangement of electric wires, to send a complete thunder-storm 
to any part of Europe. Already he is sure that if he had w^ire 
enough provided him by government, to reach from Crotchet Place 
to St. Petersburg, and if the Czar would only stand on a glass 
stool at the other end, and put his head near to a jar provided for 
the purpose, he could sit in his own parlour and destroy the 
tyrant. He believes that a Powder Plot could easily be organised 
by the secret addition of a few branches to the existing wires of 
the electric telegraph, which he would have carried by some con- 
spirators residing in the Bussian capital, by secret passages into 
a barrel of gunpowder, placed under the imperial throne. The 
Czar might then at any time be blown up in the presence of his 
court and people. Our neighbour grants us, however, that these 
are crotchets upon which — as there fire difficulties in the way of 
their satisfaction — he is not so unpractical as to dwell. 

What he thinks can be done, and what he is endeavouring to find 
out the right way of doing, is one of those simple things about 
which everybody when he hears of it wonders that it had not long 
since occurred to himself. It is the scuttling of Cronstadt and 
destruction of St. Petersburg, by means of an artificial earthquake. 
He is always trying to make earthquakes, and that is his hobby. 
Before poor Cocking fell a victim to his hobby, that parachutes 
ought to be built bottom upwards, he satisfied his mind by wit- 
nessing the descent of a model of his model — something smaller 
than a lady's bonnet — from the top of the Monument. P. B. 
produces model earthquakes on a larger scale. He has removed 
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his seirants' beds into the back drawing-room and parlour, and 
has filled the whole range of his attics with a bed of earth. 
Earthquakes on the ground-floor, still more at the basement, 
would be liable to bring the house about his ears. TJp-stairs, he 
can make them in comparative security. His design is, when the 
recipe is found, to send out the ingredients for a large earthquake 
bj the Baltic fleet. He means to present his secret to the country, 
and charge only cost price for his chemicals. 

But, it will be asked, what do I make of this man Bomb for the 
advantage of my theory ? A despicable fellow, who preys on the 
ruin of his neighbours, and whose hobby is to discover how he 
may achieve a ruin on the largest scale. So far as he goes, I say, 
my case is proved by him. He has no sign of a moral nature, and 
his intellectual employments, apart from the chemical researches, 
are all of the very basest. His hobby alone, though utterly 
absurd in itself, saves him from contempt. In obedience to that, 
he has laboured to cultivate his stupid brain ; has read volumes of 
physical geography and experimental science ; has dipped for 
earthquakes into books of travel. If he knows anything worth 
knowing, it is to his hobby that he owes his information. This 
is the real source of what little respect he earns for himself fairly 
in society. 

Now let me take a much less extreme case. At number eleven 
Crotchet Place — the large centre house — the tenant is a wealthy 
city merchant. He is a man of the kindliest disposition, but 
hopelessly obstinate, and full of prejudices of all sorts. He is 
quick at wrath, and though the passion is soon over, he punctually 
does, when of his usual mind, whatever he may have threatened 
to do when beside himself. He disinherited, upon a point of 
prejudice, his only son m favour of a young nephew Tom, who, as 
a favourite of Mrs. Stickleback's, has spent many a week with us. 
" I hate going to uncle Timothy's,*' Tom used to say, " though he 
expects me every other Sunday, and gives famous dinners, and 
don't mind my liking three glasses of wine. I hate his garden, 
and I hate his pigs, and I hate his rabbits, and I wish he 
had been black-balled when he was put up for master by the 
Dollmakers' Company.** The fact is, that the hobby of Mr. 
Timothy Branbody — he is a wholesale toyman — is his garden. I 
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believe it to be a fact — and if a fact, it is a very curious oiie — that, 
•as every man's hobby stands in some relation to his temper, the 
hobby of an obstinate man, who is, at the same time, amiably 
disposed, is gardening ; and that if he be also passionate, the said 
hobby commonly includes poultry, rabbits, or some such domes- 
ticated creatures. Let the caviller against this theory take notice 
for himself. I am an old man now, and I have devoted myself to 
the investigation of this subject from my childhood up. Let me 
have an opinion. The phenomenon is to be accounted for in this 
way. To be obstinate is to be determined to do as one likes ; 
now, in a man's garden, he has only submissive material to work 
upon. If he object to weeds, they come out at his pull ; if he 
pronounce upon a tree, Tou must not have that branch, he has only 
to take a saw or pruning-knife, and cut it away. Nothing resists : 
everywhere he has his will, and (what especially makes gardens 
dear to obstinate men who are kind-hearted) he can fill his day 
with acts of despotism, and yet go to bed knowing that he has 
inflicted upon nothing hurt or pain with the reproach of which 
there comes a wound upon bis feelings or his conscience. As to 
the other part of the case, if it be a truth, as I take it to be, that 
the passionate but amiable man is apt to include some domesticated 
animals among his hobbies, it may be that the temper which so 
constantly provokes the hot blood of other people into conflict, 
takes pleasure in encountering such living things as never use the 
little power of retort they have ; and knowing, or appearing to 
know, nothing of the passion, half suggest to the faulty that he 
has no fault. I do not mean in any way to afi&rm that gardeners 
and fowl-keepers are a good sort of folk given to stubbornness and 
wrath. But folk of that sort, I believe, are apt to take for hobbies 
gardening and the cherishing of fowls, rabbits, ducks, or pigs. 
All green is colour, but all colour is not green.- 

If there be truth in this hypothesis, it was quite natural in 
Mr. Branbody to fill up his nephew's time between morning service 
and a four o'clock dinner with a grand tour of the garden, includ- 
ing detours to the rabbits, cows, and pigs, which, for a hungry 
boy, was cold work on a grey, damp winter's day. When dinner- 
time arrived, there was, said Tom, hobby the rabbit to be eaten in 
pie, hobby the pig in loin or ham, — that he did not so much mind^ 
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Uncle Titnothy eating his own hobbies is simple bliss ; and, when 
their bones are picked and the dessert has arrived, there is an after- 
dinner hobbj to assist the happy host's digestion: — ^The past- 
mastership of the Dollmakers' Company. But what is that dear 
conrersational hobby, more than an expression of the natural 
delight of an upright and simple-hearted man, in the esteem and 
confidence of worthy fellow-citizens ? 

Now, I affirm, that with all the social respect due to Mr. Bran- 
body, the back-bone of his intellectual and moral nature consists 
of his hobbies. In his garden, telling his friends of his azaleas 
and tulips, he is his best self, amiable, happy, clever. No doubt, 
he is master of the toy-business, but out of that — and into that 
none of his friends follow him ; out of that, he knows little or 
nothing, beyond what he has learnt for his hobbies' sake. But 
he is an intellectual giant upon the subject of horticulture, and 
upon the natural history of both rabbits and cochin-china fowls. 
If he had not had a hobby to sustain him, his son might have 
died unforgiven. The boy was cast out, and took to the sea. 
Abroad he collected strange seeds ; and, when he came home, sent 
them to his father, with a rabbit from Patagonia, Kamtschatka, or 
I know not what far place ; it had a surprising tail. This did 
not brush away the quarrel. The old man was obstinate, though 
he, perhaps, did in his heart relent a little ; but, after a time, the 
strange rabbit became a father. Three rabbitlings, all with 
surprising tails — an unique breed — ^were a peace-offering to move 
the stubbornest of hearts. Branbody, junior, now is, what he 
ought to be, his father's right hand man. He understands per- 
fectly the management of foreign animals of all sorts. Nephew 
Tom is no longer required to offer himself up for martyrdom 
before the hutches. Who will deny, then, that if Branbody is a 
good fellow to the back-bone, and a clever fellow, in some respects, 
he owes it to his hobbies ? May he live long to enjoy them ! 

Now, let us take number nineteen — Well, I won't. Though I 
am on a hobby of my own, and ought not to be taken off abruptly, 
and, indeed, have not said my say, or taken up all threads of my 
discourse, I won't say a word more. Except, indeed, to sum the 
matter up, by putting it in this way. Unless a man can be choice 
in the selection of his company, must he not want strength of 
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character, if nobody can ever say of him, " Now he is off upon 
one of his peculiar hobbies, and becomes a bore ? " Ought we 
to trust a man who does not keep a hobby ? Ought we to like a 
man who never is a bore ? My answer is, No. Many a thing 
ruthful to hear is good to speak ; and, it is not seldom the best 
part of a man, that, in the utterance, most sorely tries his 
neighbour's patience. 



NONSENSE VEESES. 

MUST all love, as some sweet word once spoken, 
An instant ring, then be for ever still 1 

Must the heart's chords of melody be broken 
Then ever first when they to music thrill ! 

As gentlest flowers, so gentlest loves do die, 
ioid as the hardiest, so doth rude love bloom ; 

The rose-leaves scattered on the ground do lie, 
Yet live the thorns in triumph o'er their tomb. 



Living dewdrops glitter on the lawn. 
Bide on leaves or cling upon l^e spray ; 

Bach, an angel, smiles upon the dawn, 
Laughing hails the advent of the day. 

Man, else unprotected, to defend 
From the accursed legions of the deep, 

These the guardian angels that descend 
When the world is sinking into sleep. 

But when fleets the shadow of the night, 
When each baffled demon with it flies, — 

Summon'd by the kisses of the light, 
Homeward floats that army to the skies. 



TRUST AND NO TRUST. 



I MEET my friend Claypaw once or twice in the year, commonly 
in Cheapside ; now and then at a friend's house. When we meet, 
he shakes hands with me in a formal friendly way, and looks round 
the comer of me for the bits of shirt that ought to be apparent 
at my elbows. They ought to be, but are not yet apparent ; and 
Claypaw is, I fear, disgusted at the slowness with which I proceed 
towards the verification of his prediction. For Claypaw is a 
practical man, a man who knows the world, and he has booked me 
for a fast coach on the road to ruin. I am all that he is not ; if 
he, therefore, dubs himself with justice practical, I must be 
fantastical. Nevertheless I feed, and clothe, and house myself, 
take care of Mrs. Green, and lay by some provision for the future. 
Missing, no doubt, many a pound, I hit upon a good deal of 
pleasure ; life is, indeed, much pleasanter to me than Claypaw finds 
it. Claypaw, should this meet your eye, you wiU know that it is 
the writing of your cousin Phineas Green, whose wife and seven 
children ought long since to have rubbed all the nap out of his 
coat ; Green, the unpractical man, the theorist — and here he 
beards you. 

At the bottom of my worldly theorising lies — as you know, 
Claypaw — the firm belief that men and women are, in the main, 
good fellows ; and that because I happen never in my life to have 
seen A, B. (one of the eight hundred million the pleasure of 
whose acquaintance it has been unfortunately impossible for me to 
make), I have no right to set A. B. down as untrustworthy, fence 
about when I hold communication with A. B., or expect from 
A. B. any injury whatever. Tou, Claypaw, tell me that by thia 
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theory I lay myself open to be cheated right and left, that 
I have been already seriously bitten once or twice, and that I 
shall get a bite that will be fatal presently. I am at issue with 
you there. 

Of course I do not mean to propose that, in the present state 
of the world, men should let any large stake depend too lightly on 
the assumed credit of a stranger. Let it be granted that I should 
not think it theoretically proper to place the key of Mrs. Green's 
pantry in the hands of the aforesaid A. B., without receiving from 
some X. T. Z. of known respectability assurance that A. B. also 
was worthy of respect. Such proper assurance could be sought 
in no distrustful spirit. In all smaller matters I am theoretically 
disposed, until I see reason to the contrary, to take any man's good 
will and honesty at once for granted. 

Again, I should say that I approve heartily of every business 
arrangement or strict habit of oversight, which makes it difficult 
for a dishonest action to escape discovery ; because in that way 
temptations to crime are much lessened ; And though we may be 
in the main good folks, we are in grain also peccable. We ought 
not to trust one another with our eyes shut. Let us work 
cheerily ; but let every man have sense enough to know when an 
undue advantage has been taken of his confidence. We need not 
bite and ring every coin we touch, and we may take to ourselves, 
now and then, a bad one unsuspiciously ; but we ought, never- 
theless, as a rule, to know the look of a bad shilling. Let us deal 
so with men in worldly intercourse. 

Before I show you by examples, my dear cousin, how it is that 
I am not yet threadbare, I must lay down as an abstract principle 
another of my theories which you regard, I know, as a finger-post 
to shame. I attempt no mystifications, make no struggle to 
surround myself with false appearances, let every man know fairly 
and freely so much of my ways, means, or opinions, as it may 
profit him — not me — to be acquainted with, and take my chance. 
Tou tell me that, as I get no such candour in return (so, at least, 
you believe) I expose all my weak points to people prompt to take 
advantage of them, throw away my armour to fight men who come 
against me harnessed cap-a-pie. If you be right, Claypaw, and if 
I do (as I don't) live in a state of 4,^7 battle among folks who 
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have thrown truth aside, I think the fact must be that they have 
cast off their armour, not I mine. 

Those are my two main theories, practical friend. I am for a path 
through bright light and free air, you for a burrow underground : 
I would be a lark ; you would be a mole. I walk with my neigh- 
bour arm-in-arm as a friend, you follow with an eye upon his 
pockets. As a man of business you reply that the mole turns up 
and stores up many a treasure, but that the lark finds neither 
worms nor earthnuts in the empty sky. Also that I get no butter 
for my parsnips from the soft words of my neighbour, while it is 
you only who know how to get at his purse. It is for me to 
starve, for you to fatten. But you see, Claypaw, I do not starve. 

That brewery transaction. There, you think you have me on 
the hip. Didn't I go and invest all my capital in partnership 
with a stranger whom I took to be an honest man, but who 
turned out to be a scamp ? Didn't I get involved ? Wasn't I 
forced to borrow ? Didn't I narrowly escape bankruptcy ? 
Didn't I incur obligations that were for years a drag upon my 
after life ; hadn't I to eat bread for years when I was earning 
cake ? And wasn't that enough to sicken me of putting con- 
fidence in man ? Mr. Claypaw, to all your first questions, yes ; 
but to your last, emphatically no. That brewery transaction is 
the source of half my belief in the goodness of humanity. 

When I was a young man and wrote poetry, my heart was 
shattered three several times — once by Polly Bacon, aged eleven 
— but her whom once I loved the most, I soon forgot I had loved 
at all. My ill-fated heart next became an abandoned urn on 
account of Mary Louisa Johnson, who was too like a dream of 
heaven to be merited by me, and went to a school at Tonbridge 
Wells, from which she went to an aunt in Ireland for the 
holidays. My breast then thrilled before the look of Maria 
Susannah ; but before I was nineteen years old I sang on account 
of her, in the spirit of a poet who in those days was a favourite 
of mine — 

** Away I away I my early dream, 
Remembrance never most awake : 
Oh ! where is Lethe's &bled stream ? 
My foolish hearty be still, or break.'* 
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It would not be still and it broke. Now, while so manj breakages 
were going on within me, I was not at all contented with the 
world. It was a great abstraction. Something very hard and 
very cold. My soul began with an S for summer, the world 
with a W for winter. They were opposites. It never occurred 
to me that the world in which I sulked was a great universe of 
souls. 

How I despised money ! The pelf for which men sold them- 
selves, the calf they worshipped, when was not even I a much 
more proper calf for them to honour ? That men with money 
comforted their parents in old age, fed and instructed children ; 
that it represented physical existence, and that the struggle for it 
was ordained in heaven as a method of developing society, of 
widening the human intellect, of testing, exercising, strengthening 
the virtues that are in us, I never then so much as dreamed. I 
said that men kept their hearts locked up in their cash-boxes, and 
called the search for gold a species of slavery, compared it to 
forced toiling in the mines. For then I was too young to see what 
some have never yet discovered, that out of the active honest 
struggle, even for the gold we sneer at, ought to come the health 
and freedom of the spirit ; that the mind so labouring and putting 
forth all its resources and its strength, is as the body that 
becomes athletic by good honest toil in the free air ; that the 
mind with few desires to carry it abroad is as the body locked in 
gaol, or growing cumbrous and unwholesome in the hermit's cell. 
If money be loved, not for itself, but for its uses (truly they 
suffer who misuse it), I have begun now to think that it lies at 
the root not only of all commerce, all civilisation, but that it gives 
rise to nine-tenths of all the strong and active virtue in the world, 
as truly as ever it can have been said to beget nine-tenths of all 
the vice. 

Now, my dear cousin, I got these very theoretical opinions out 
of my unlucky brewery transaction. I had sung about the 
Hollow World, and the false tinsel that made up the triumphs on 
its stage. Thereafter I made my debut in it and broke down. 
But I was not hissed. The little bark of my fortunes after I had 
launched it was unfortunately boarded by a pirate who hung out 
false colours ; I was allured, plundered^ taken in tow for a short 
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time, and cut adrift. But so adrift I found that the ships on the 
high seas were not all pirate vessels, and that their captains were 
not dead to the requirements of a vessels in distress. 

I know, my dear Claypaw, your distaste for metaphorical state- 
ments of all kinds. I beg, therefore, to inform you plainly that 
I had reason to feel the Hearts, with a capital H, of business men 
beating quite warmly, often under formal letters three lines long, 
that began with "Mr. Phineas Green, Sir," and ended with 
" obedient servants, Firm, Brothers, and Co.," I found that so 
long as any Firm, Brothers, and Co. felt satisfied that Mr. Phineas 
Green, Sir, was trying no experiments of tactics with them, they 
met truth with trust, candour with liberality and kindness. Some 
there were who went selfishly to work ; but I found the world on 
the whole, though I had such bad luck in it, warm to the bone. 
Though nobody would do my own work for me, and supply my 
purse out of his own coffers, I expected that from none. But I 
found reason to expect, and did receive, from A. B., from C. D., 
from E. F., and from a whole alphabet of strangers, a full return 
for all frank trust that I was taught to put in them. With » very 
few exceptions, I had only to believe men good and find them so. 
Cousin Claypaw, should the Bank of England ever break, and 
should you ever tumble to the bottom of the hill that you are 
diligently mounting with no help but your own staff*, of course 
you will not sit lamenting at the bottom, but let me advise you 
not again to work your way up in proud silence. You may get 
on faster ; but, believe me, the climbing is much pleasanter when 
cheerful talk beguiles the way, when you are ready to let any 
fellow-traveller hold out a hand to help your efforts where the hill 
is steep, and not less ready to stand still and lend a pull yourself 
when it is wanted. You ma)'^ get on faster with your iron pole ; 
but it is my theory, that you would get on better if you went in 
company with flesh, and blood, and bone. Your distrust may be 
very practical, my worldly doctrine m^y be very theoretical ; but I 
abide by the belief, that there are more hands in the world ready 
to help a man than" fists ready to knock him down. 

Now, my dear cousin, if my theory be worth a farthing, can you 
tell me why there should be any need for all the trouble that we 
take about what are called, very properly, appearances ? If the 
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appearance correspond to the reality, there will be no need to see 
about its manufacture. It would be waste study, indeed, to take 
thought of what we should do to make a globe seem to be round. 
If the appearance be at variance with truth, we make it to our 
hurt and damage ; always to the damage of our comfort, often to 
the damage of our worldly prospects which, in such cases, can be 
looked after in no thoroughly straightforward way. You practical 
men think much about appearances, and may gel profit out of 
them : to me, as a theoretical man, they would be fatal. It is not 
the lark's wish or interest to seem to be a parrot. 

I know that a great deal of the struggle for appearances, — as, 
for example, the desire to live behind the largest possible brick 
frontage, though one must rob a lodger to obtain the means of 
doing so — comes oftener of weakness than dishonesty. I know, 
also, that any man who is disposed to carry out my theories, will 
find it, seen even from its own point of view, the most complete 
mistake. The world does not respect people for seeming what 
they are not — it generally finds out sooner or later what they are. 
On the contrary, let any one of my sect of theorists defy comment 
by showing himself undisguisedly for what he is, and the poor 
cowards of appearance-makers will be the first to respect him for 
his courage, and to wish that they could be as bold themselves. 
He may go about with a true seeming of poverty, but he will find 
it less despised than the false seeming of wealth. A man who 
desires friends and neighbours in their intercourse with him, as a 
matter of courtesy to take for granted that he is what he is not, 
pitches a false key, strains the voices of his companions, and con- 
verts good nature itself into a daily system of pretences. He 
throws his whole social position just so much out of joint as to 
create petty discomfort everywhere, and beget petty distrusts. 
Now this is all — as most people know — sheer nonsense. Nobody 
worth listening to wiU tell you that he regards his friends in any 
proportion whatever to the amount of brick-work and upholstery 
surrounding them. 

When I was first married to Matilda Jane, I could have said, 
"My income makes it proper that I should assume a certain 
social status." But there were the brewery debts. Very 
well. I made no secret of them, attempted no seemings, lived 
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on a little, and maintained really a better and sounder social 
status among the very same friends than I should have had 
dancing quadrilles, if I had thought that necessary, in a drawing- 
room. Between five and nine years ago my first three children, 
Matilda Maria, Fhineas Ernest, and Victoria Begia, though I 
had then (but for the brewery) an ample income, went without 
nurserymaids in their infancy. To save their mother's arms I 
carried them about constantly myself, under a fire of eyes from 
London neighbours. It was an honest thing to do, and so I did 
not mind the look of it. Now, the conventional principle in my 
neighbours and those people whom I met, caused them at first to 
reflect that " it looked so to see a gentleman carrying a child in 
long-clothes down a public street." Deeper than the conventions 
lay another feeling, which suggested that it was no very bad or 
queer thing, after all, to see an infant in its father's arms ; and 
that the public, which is made up wholly of fathers, mothers, and 
children, had no reason to be scandalised. It was not. On the 
contrary, I found new friendships made the faster, and old friend- 
ships made the firmer for all such proofs of resolute adherence to 
my worldly theories. Paulina Matilda, our last child, lies now in 
the arms of a nursemaid, bom to a house deficient in no reasonable 
comfort. 

Are you now able to understand how it is that the world, ray 
dear Claypaw, treats me as a friend, and why it is of no use for you 
to look round at my elbows ? You may predict my ruin as a 
theorist ; nevertheless, my coat will remain whole, I think. Let 
us shake hands, therefore, more warmly the next time we meet. 



SOMETHING THAT SHAKESPEARE LOST. 



Being treasurer and secretary to a country book-club, I have 
imposed it as a duty upon myself to read the criticisms on new 
books in a variety of journals, and to collect from all some notion 
of the merits of the publications of the day, by which I may be 
enabled to suggest convenient purchases. My way is to give 
equal weight to every opinion, and then think for myself with the 
majority. The other evening — ^when I had been reading up the 
views taken in a great number of critical notices of the same eight 
or ten last-published works — I fell upon a consideration of the 
times in which we live, and of the great disadvantage under which 
among our forefathers, both writers and readers lay, when the 
appeal made by every book was straight home from the writer to 
the reader, and there were no journals to advise a reader what to 
think about the works he read, or to instruct a writer, as he went 
along, by pointing out to him his merits and his faults. Only let 
us think, for example, of what Shakespeare lost, in this way. 
Ben Jonson might review him favourably in the Oracle of Apollo ; 
but, such reviewing was mere after-supper talk. Had the Oracle 
of Apollo been a literary journal or a newspaper, opinions ex- 
pressed in it might indeed have been of inestimable service. 

Let us shut our ears for a few minutes to rare Ben's notions of 
sweet Will, and suppose that, instead of being subject to mere 
play-house and pot-house comments, Shakespeare's Hamlet, — 
which, for argument's sake, we will suppose to be a first work,:— 
has been distnbuted, with leaves uncut, among the critics. 

The poet's housekeeper collects for him, while he is out of town, 
the reviews that appear during his absence ; and at the end of a 
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few weeks, when he has come home, he takes them in his lap one 
evening after dinner, and, nestling snugly in his easy chair, is 
instructed. 

Samlet f Prince of Denmark, A Tragedy. By William Shake- 
SFEABS. Heart, Soul, and Co. 

It was the deliberate and characteristic opinion of the economist 
Malthus, that those early incursions into Britain of the " warlike 
Dane," whose piratical flag Charlemagne had wept to behold upon 
the translucent waters of the Mediterranean, were to be ascribed 
to continued over-population ; the rigidly enforced law of primo- 
geniture offers, however, a more feasible solution of the interesting 
and important problem. The country situated between the channel 
of the Skager-rack, the Elbe, the North Sea, and the Kattegat, 
though the breadth of the isthmus of Sleswig does not at one part 
materially exceed thirty miles, has always been peculiarly inter- 
esting to the inhabitants of Britain. Even more interesting to us 
is the land of wonders subject to the Dane upon which the pirate 
Naddod was cast a thousand years ago, which the adventurous 
Gardar Swarfarson circumnavigated, and whither, as our readers 
are, of course, perfectly aware, Floki went with the intention of 
settling. We cannot help thinking that the author of this tragedy 
when he chose Denmark as a scene of action interesting to the 
reader in this country, might have succeeded better in his purpose, 
had he looked to Iceland for a back-ground to his plot. Upon this 
point, however, we must allow him to be, perhaps, upon his own 
behalf the better judge, and since the Tragedy is to be called that 
of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, we will make no further comment 
on this head. 

The plot of Mr. Shakespeare's tragedy, though, on the whole, 
well constructed, is exceedingly involved, and it is made more 
difficult to follow by the circumstance that two of the principal 
characters are mad, a third is foolish, and a fourth is a ghost. 
This is a most talkative ghost ; the ghost, indeed, of Hamlet's 
father, who is addressed by his son as a " truepenny," an " old 
mole," and " a perturbed spirit." The great complication of the 
plot seems, however, to arise out of the introduction of a King of 
Denmark, who is a fratricide ; and, as Hamlet himself is made by 
the author most truly to say, '* a king of shreds and patches." 
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He is called also elsewhere, a "paddock," a "bat," and a " gib ! " 
By the omission of this character of King Claudius the plot 
would be greatly simplified and the interest of the play would be 
more strictly centered upon Hamlet. If the work should ever be 
reprinted (and it certainly has merits which warrant a belief that 
it may deserve the honours of a second edition), we trust that 
Mr. Shakespeare will consider it worth while to effect this slight 
alteration. He would thus obtain space for exhibiting his hero 
from an interesting point of view, which he has in the most 
unaccountable manner wholly overlooked. 

His Hamlet is a German student. "When the play opens he 
had come home for the long vacation from the University of 
Wittenberg, and is on the point of returning thither ; but the 
king, having observed in the somewhat affected language which 
our poet usually adopts when he is not vulgar, that — 

For your intent 



For your intent 
In going back to school in Wittenberg, 
It is most retrograde to onr desire, 



he stays in Denmark, and we lose the fine, sesthetical development 
which, by a shifting of the action between Wittenberg and Elsinore, 
would bring us into contact with the German Universities of the 
year 500 a.d. It is that year which we find, from internal evidence, 
to be the period illustrated. 

We have taken some exception against Mr. Shakespeare's diction, 
and it is a point to which we must direct his close attention. He 
is a writer who, if not as a dramatist, yet in some other walk of 
art, may hope to* achieve something, for he is not destitute of 
imagination ; bui we predict for him certain failure if his language 
be not better chosen than we find it in the Tragedy of Hamlet. 
There remains much to be learnt by an author in whose play a 
king, having buried a slain courtier in haste, and reflecting that 
he had been unwise in not having given him distinguished public 
obsequies, expresses this reflection in such words as these solemnly 

uttered ; — 

"We have done but greenly, 
In hugger-mugger to inter him. 

But it is now just that these friendly strictures should be balanced 
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by some passages in whicli the poet shall commend himself to the 
attention of our readers. This, except two words which we 
italicise as illustrating the defect in Mr. Shakespeare's style, is 
extremely fine. Hamlet is speaking : — 

Larded with many several sorts of reasons, 
Importing Denmark's health, and England's too, 
With, ho ! such bugs and goblins in my life, — 
That, on the supervise, no leisure bated, — 
No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 
My head should be struck off. 
Bor, Ifl*t possible ? 

This, too — though somewhat obscure, and injured in effect by 
the accustomed fault of diction — is a noble thought : — 

A dull and muddy-pated rascal, peak. 

Like John a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, j 

And can say nothing ; no, not for a king, | 

Upon whose property and most dear life, 

A damn*d defeat was made. 

"We lay this work down — immature as it is — not without ex- 
pression of the pleasure we have had in its perusal. If we have 
appeared to dwell upon its faults, we have done so because we 
believe Mr. Shakespeare competent to understand them, and still, 
with a promising career before him, young enough to succeed in 
their correction. The tragedy is one that will repay perusal. 

The next paper is taken up, and the great Swan of Avon finds 
himself afloat upon a very sunny stream. 

Samlet f Prince of Denmark, A Tragedy. By William Shake- 

SPEAEB. Heart, Soul, and Co. 

The public will feel under obligation to the Messrs. Heart and 
Soul for the liberal form in which they have presented this 
delightful work. Hapilet is one of the most elegant and charming 
dramas published of late years, and establishes at once the credit 
of its young author. The plot is simply told. Claudius, King of 
Denmark, wears the crown of a brother whom he has poisoned, 
and has married also his brother's wife within a month or two of 
the murder. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark — son of the poisoned 
king, returned from the excellent school at which he had been 
placed by a wise father, at Wittenberg, to follow that beloved 
parent to the grave — is scandalised at his mother's promptly 
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succeeding marriage with his uncle, and his dissatisfaction is 
heightened by a communication made to him by his father's ghost 
— strikingly depicted, and always vanishing at cock-crow — who 
informs him of the crime by which his dissolution was effected. 
Unaccustomed to spirits, Hamlet becomes light-headed, and is 
still further troubled by the refusal of Ophelia — whose character 
is nobly painted — to see him again ; her father Polonius — an able 
sketch — as well as her brother Laertes — a beautiful depiction — 
having told her that attentions from a young prince could only be 
improper. In this state of affairs, Prince Hamlet, who leads his 
friend Horatio — a noble development — to believe that he is 
assuming the cloak of madness for a purpose, walks about the 
palace, talking in a most interesting and amusing way, and thus 
furnishing that comic element which is so essential to the popu- 
larity of a great and imposing play. Nothing will please Hamlet, 
but that he must have a play acted in the palace, representing 
before the eyes of Claudius and his mother a forcible delineation 
(under the guise of an ingenious fable actually at the time in 
print, and relating to quite other persons) of the harm they have 
done to his dead father and his memory. Much agitation is the 
result, and in a magnificent scene Hamlet afterwards scolds his 
mother in her bedroom, and kills the father of his Ophelia, whom 
he mistakes for a rat. Ophelia goes mad upon this, and Hamlet 
is despatched in a ship to England, given in charge to two young 
men, Eosencrantz and G-uildenstern — whose characters are magni- 
ficently pourtrayed — with sealed orders for his decapitation by the 
British. Hamlet opening the seal privily, sees the orders and 
changes them to an order for the execution of the bearers, who, 
as the reader will perceive, are no other than Eosencrantz and 
G-uildeustern, thus shifting, we will not say a burden, but the 
relief of a burden, from his own shoulders to theirs. Hamlet 
escapes, among pirates, who attack the vessel, and returns to courts 
where he arrives in time to find that Ophelia has been drowned by 
accidental tumbling into a pond from an overhanging willow tree, 
which she had swarmed for the purpose of suspending garlands on 
the top of it. Happening to enter the churchyard at the time of 
Ophe^a's burial, Hamlet has an interesting scuffle with Laertes in 
her grave, which is pourtrayed by the poet in his most pathetic 
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manner. King Claudius then bets that Hamlet cannot fight 
Laertes with foils, and haying prevailed upon Laertes to fight with 
a poisoned foil, and having prepared also for ELamlet a cup of 
poison as refreshment during the heat of the exercise, a complica- 
tion ensues which results in the poisoning of all the leading parties 
to the drama. Nothing can exceed the lightness of the touch 
with which this interesting tale is told ; and, thrilling as the pathos 
is, sublime as its terror is, imposing as its grandeur is, beautiful 
as are its love passages, uproarious as is the mirth it now and then 
awakens, we believe that, great, in fine, as the whole tragedy is^ it 
is but the beginning of its author's greatness. 

Now, only think how Shakespeare would have been rejoiced by 
liberal appreciation of that sort ! 

Better and better. The next paper laid by for Shakespeare by 
his housekeeper, blazons him as " the new poet," and claims to 
have discovered him as such. Its notice is long, and full of 
extracts. I suggest only "a few portions of the criticism. 

" Observe again," it says, " the amazing subtlety of the first 
address of Horatio to Hamlet, when they for the first time meet 
after the night of the ghostly revelations. ' Hail to your lord- 
ship ! * says Horatio. — Heretofore you have been a prince fostered 
by sunny weather ; now your sky is clouded, and there shall fall 
upon you, not soft rain, but the pitiless and pelting hail ; — this 
shall come not to you, but to your lordship, for it is as a prince 
with vengeance to be done upon a king that you shall feel the 
biting chill of your position. * Hail to your lordship ! * The 
storm must come. Horatio wishes it. The ghost wishes it. The 
Inevitable wishes it. In this line we have the key-note of the 
entire drama. Hamlet's Ich accepts his mission, but his Nicht 
Ich shudders at it. The play is a tragical development upon a 
philosophical basis of the struggle always going on between the 
Ich and the Nicht Ich in the Human Soul. 

** Again, what is there in the whole range of literature finer 
than the reply of Hamlet to Ophelia's question as to the dumb 
show preluding the mock play : * What means this, my lord P ' 
* Marry,' he answers, ' Marry, it is miching mallecho.' He had 
before said to her ^Gtoto a nunnery, go ; ' but that was in an 
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antecedent state o^ the developonent of his Life Drama : n6W he 
sajB marry, and the word because id next understood — fqr hene 
there is an aposiopesis — * Marry (because) this is miching mal- 
lecho.' Here we are so much lost in admiration of the sentiment, 
that the perfection of the chain of reasoning in the first instance 
escapes ordinary observation ; nerertheless, it is W-ell worthy of 
careful study." 

But since by these songs of triumph the poet might be led to 
forget that he is fallible and human, it is well that there is here 
and there a critic ready to keep undue exaltation of the mind 
in check. I think it likely that in the next notice our bard 
would take up he might find himself summairily dismissed in this 
fashion : 

Hamlet A Tragedy. By William Shakespbaee. 

The author of this ill-written play is one of the many instances 
of young men with good average parts who have totally mistaken 
their vocation. Hamlet is a melodrama of the worst school. Let 
it suffice to say that of the dozen characters it contains, exclusive 
of the supernumeraries, eight are killed by sword, drowning, or 
poison, during the course of the piece; and one appears as a 
ghost because he was killed before the play began ; killed too 
as it must needs be, so horribly that, as his ghost does not forget 

to describe, 

A most instant tetter bark'd about. 
Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust, 
All my smooth body. 

There remain only three persons alive, two of whom are insig- 
nificant courtiers, and the third has only been persuaded to post- 
pone an act of suicide that he may remain alive for a time to act 
as a showman of the dead bodies of the other dramatis person® ! 
" (iive order," he says, 

Give order that these bodies . 

High on a stage be placed to the yiew ; ^ 

And let me speak. 

Beat the drum, Mr. Merryman ! Walk up, ladies and gentle- 
men. To Mr. Shakespeare's Hamlet we believe the public would 
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not often be persuaded to walk up, even were it performed on the 
only stage for which it is in any degree fitted — that of a booth at 
Q-reenwich Fair. 

I have represented, and no doubt exaggerated, certain ways 
of criticism ; there are other ways, and much better ways, in use. 
The sort of reviewing I have illustrated, is the sort I like ; and 
what I feel that Shakespeare missed no little in losing. 



CLASS OPINIONS. 

▲ TABLE. 



A Lamb strayed for the first time into the woods, and excited 
much discussion among other animals. In a mixed company, one 
day, when he became the subject of a friendly gossip, the goat 
praised him. 

" Pooh ! " said the lion, " this is tqo absurd. The beast is a 
pretty beast enough, but did you hear him roar ? I heard him 
roar, and, by the manes of my fathers, when he roars he does 
nothing but cry ba-a*a!" And the lion bleated his best in 
mockery, but bleated far from well. 

" Nay," said the deer, " I do not think so badly of his voice. I 
liked him well enough until I saw him leap. He kicks with his 
hind legs in running, and, with all his skipping, gets over very 
little ground. 

" It is a bad beast altogether," said the tiger. " He cannot roar, 
he cannot run, he can do nothing — and what wonder ? I killed 
a man yesterday, and, in politeness to the new comer, offered 
him a bit ; upon which he had the impudence to look disgusted, 
and say, ' No, sir, I eat nothing but grass.' " 

So the beasts criticised the Lamb, each in his own way ; and 
yet it was a good Lamb, nevertheless. 
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Mbs. Batkeksok is of opinion that I ought to make it public ; 
— what we have endured. If this were a more revolutionary 
country than it is, and if I were more of a poet than I am, I 
would write a Marseillaise against the lodging-house-keepers, the 
tyrants by whom we are made to bleed. I have heard of a man 
by the name of Komer, who was a soldier-poet, and there are 
poets of home and so forth. I should like to be known as Bat- 
kinson, the lodger poet, he who led his brother lodgers on to 
freedom, or in a milder way, as the poet of lodgings. I never hear 
the Marseillaise without some longing of this sort, and I hear it 
played by the organ boys several times a day, three times a week 
in revolutionary character, on an infernal machine that is brought 
round by a donkey. It really explodes in a way fit to kill me, and 
Mrs. B., and the baby. But how fine it is ! — 

Tremble, tyrants and oppressors, 

Tremble, ye perfidions friends, 
On your false and treacherous actions 

Their desert at last descends : 
All's prepared now to resist ye 

Beally it is very fine. 

I believe that the enslaved body of lodgers in this country is 
entitled to immediate emancipation, but I see too clearly that the 
time is not yet ripe for a rebellion, that our lodger chieftain, our 
Toussaint, is yet to come. Our friends without sympathise with 
us very little, for we all notoriously give uncomfortable dinners, 
and lay traps for visitors with pails upon the stairs. Our friends 
without, and the public generally, are very much disposed to leave 
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U8 to our fate. Like the slaveB in Cuba, we can buy our liberty. 
We have only to pay a certain sum of money to an upholsterer, 
and to do homage for whatever independent castles of our own we 
may inhabit, to our Sovereign Lady the Queen, in the person of 
her tax collector. That is all. 

I have heard householders complain much of the tax collector 
as a despot. It is a mistake. I have looked out of window at 
him often, when he has come with bits of paper for the people 
of the house I was inhabiting, and have generally observed that 
he was a very amiable-looking, harmless sort of man. If he were 
otherwise, it could not matter much, for he merely knocks at the 
street-door now and then, and upon being requested to call again 
in a fortnight, goes away. Now, a landlady is often to be heard 
all day and every day rumbling underground like an earthquake ; 
she is perpetually to be met on the stairs, and in her softest 
glance you see that she has been given to you by nature for an 
■ enemy. She cannot help it. Tou cannot help it. It is her 
instinct to skin and feed upon you. As for the landlord, when 
there is one, he regards you simply as a nuisance on the premises ; 
thinks of you as he would of a burst water-pipe, or an oflPensive 
drain. 

The landlord, when there is one. I know very well that lodging 
letting often is a fruit of sorrow, with a seed of further sorrow in 
the core of it. I am not pitiless. Pitiless too often the widow is 
when she has young ones to be fed upon the substance of the 
strangers that she may take in. Worms, at least, have a right to 
complain of the old bird's care for her offspring, however tender 
it may be in the opinion of all other animated beings. The spider 
has a right to offer lodgings to the fly, but it is not for the fly to 
be contented with the conduct of his landlady. If it be natural 
for me to suffer, it is at least also natural that I should complain. 

How natural, I will enable you to judge. My name, as I have 
already given you to understand, is Batkinson. I ought to make 
a good lodger, for I am not young enough to be wild, and not 
old enough to be querulous and fidgetty — my age is forty. I am 
a gentleman ; that is to say, I do nothing for my living, because I 
have a share in a small coal-mine. I am not rich, but can live 
comfortably in a modest way. I never run up any bill, and have 
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not once in my life missed paying to landlord or landlady my 
weekly renjb on the appointed day. I may say that I ought to be 
thought a model lodger. 

There was a time before I became acquainted with Miss Manna- 
crop, when I was not a lodger or a Londoner, but lived in a house 
of my own by the sea^side. It was a house full of air, with a 
fresh breeze all about it ; and the roU of the tide, and the laughter 
of young ladies on donkeys, made the only music that I heard 
when sitting at my window. It having occurred to me one morn- 
ing that I could increase my income by establishing a sale in the 
metropolis for Suffolk pokers, I at once came to town. The pokers 
in question I call Suffolk, because I have seen them in that county, 
and their peculiarity consists in their being four-legged. They 
have four little legs, projecting in such a way, 'that if ever by any 
chance a poker, when red-hot, should be placed upon the carpet, 
the red-hot end would be raised into the air by a couple of those 
legs, and the carpet would not suffer damage. Any stimulus to 
the poker trade, would, of course, otherwise benefit me by causing 
an increased demand for coals. Every housewife knows how the 
coals go when they are poked ; and I have no hesitation in saying, 
that in my opinion, the coal trade in this country might be doubled, 
if there could be placed in every man's hand such a poker as he 
could comfortably leave to become red-hot in his grate to assist in 
maintaining brisk combustion. 

So I came to London, and because I had only myself to cater 
for, I thought that I ought not to afford more for a lodging than 
the sum paid by a large class of single lodgers : sixteen shillings 
a week, boots extra. The doors of lodgings of that kind I found 
to be commonly infested with pewter pots, and as I made a law to 
myself that I would engage to live in no house where a dirty 
fellow-creature was the first thing visible in the door-way, or beer- 
pots were established pieces of hall-furniture, my search was long. 
The ordinary accommodation offered to me for my money was a 
front parlour, containing chiefly an old carpet and a stringy rug, 
such a table as persons are supposed in the Tottenham Court 
Boad, and elsewhere, to want to buy when they are about to 
marry, five rose-stained chairs, with dirty cane seats, and a horse- 
hair sofa, that appeared to have been bought at an auction, sold and 
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rebought over and over again for the last hundred years. If there 
were no natural cupboards in the room, there was substituted for 
the sofa a small piece of ill-made furniture, which was a mongrel 
between a chiffonier and a sideboard. There were always framed 
objects hung against the wall, Madame Cento, King George the 
Fourth, or perhaps the formal enrolment of the late Mr. Tomkina 
as an independent Odd-Fellow. A small looking-glass, surrounded 
with pink paper, crimped like codfish, and covered with fly-stains, 
was generally placed over the grate. There was an imitation of 
curtains made of dirty muslin, fastened to the one window, of 
which the bottom panes were commonly obstructed by a wire 
blind, that had never been washed. The bed-room was smaller, 
dirtier, less carefully got up, nearly half filled by the small French 
bed, over which hung a tent of smoky-looking dimity, from a pole 
fixed into the wall. In the course of my search, I found exhibited 
an utter disregard for the feelings of departing lodgers. One 
landlady did not scruple to walk coolly with me into the untidy 
bedroom of a desolated Frenchman, and hold forth upon it, 
reckless of the fact that Monsieur was buttoning his very yellow 
shirt under his beard, and looked on the invasion as an act of war. 

At last I found in a street abutting on the Hampstead Bead, a 
clean pair of rooms, in a clean house, kept by clean people. The 
furniture was of the usual kind, differing from that I had before 
seen only — but therefore vastly — in the cleanliness of its condition. 
As there were natural cupboards in the room, there should have 
been a sofa, but instead of that there was in this particular parlour 
a piccolo piano. It was kept locked, and had it not been locked, 
jT could never have played a tune upon it, bless you; but there it 
was, and it was a great piece of respectability. 

That was my first lodging in London. We began well. I have 
a mania for washing myself, and came from the borders of the sea, 
desiring the use of water on a large scale. I could get it there. I 
never got it again to my heart's content, but there I had unlimited 
allowance. "When I came out of the bedroom into the parlour, I 
found always a thoroughly clean breakfast table. Furthermore, 
the landlady was a good woman, who never cheated me: her 
weekly accounts of stewardship on my behalf were altogether 
just. She was a disciplinarian in her way, and I hope I have not 
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lost the dignified note in which she declined to grant my request 
for a latch key. The piano was upon her mind, but, poor soul, I 
fancy there were other things upon it too. She had some children, 
who used to come and look at me through the keyhole, when they 
had nothing else to do, the eldest a girl of ten, Eliza. After I had 
been in the rooms about a week, the servant disappeared, and that 
little girl Eliza took her place. There should have been other 
lodgers, but the rooms were vacant. I thought, however, that a 
weary step which was to be heard every night, always after mid- 
night, mounting from the street-door up towards the roof, belonged 
to somebody whom I had never seen. Mr. Tetherby, the husband 
of my landlady, used to come in just before midnight, and to 
remain at home until the next afternoon. Poor Mrs. Tetherby 
looked very wan, and I was sorry for her. 

As per agreement, she was bound to cook a dinner for me when 
I wanted it, but for the first week or two, in hope of a stirring 
poker trade, I was so busy hunting about London that I dined at 
a chop-house always, and did not return home till dusk. At last, 
a day came when I wanted to dine hastily at home, and in an evil 
hour ordered up the bread, and sent out for some cooked beef and 
beer. I had now and then sent for such beef for supper ; there 
was a shop at which it could be bought in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. A few days afterwards, I made a request for a mutton 
chop and some potatoes, as a home dinner that would not give 
trouble. I pitied Mrs. Tetherby and her little Eliza. Eliza, who, 
as a premature maid of all work, had by that time already fallen 
into a hopeless state of dirt, brought me in fifteen minutes a note 
from Mrs. Tetherby. It was a part of my landlady's mind — con- 
nected, I think, in some way with the piano — to be great in notes, 
beginning with " Mrs. Tetherby presents her compliments to Mr. 
Batkinson." I made a small collection of them in a comer of my 
portmanteau. Mrs. Tetherby, upon the hint of the mutton chop, 
presented her compliments, and as she was unfortunately without 
a servant, and unavoidably engaged upon a heavy wash, would Mr. 
Batkinson object to a cold dinner ? What could I do in the face 
of so polite an appeal ? I dined, as I had done before, upon 
cooked beef and bread. So it went on. One of Mrs. Tetherby's 
children fell sick, and there was no resisting the pathos of the 
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fact, that slie required all the time that she could get for nursing 
bim. I adhered, therefore, to cold beef from the cookshop if I 
dined at home, and never got even so much as a warm potato from 
the kitchen. The sick child monopolised Mrs. Tetherby. I got 
mj water still in abundance, and my little notes of apology in 
abundance : in other respects, I was a disappointed man. I did 
not become wrathful, for I well knew that the sorrows of the 
landlady were greater than the sorrows of the lodger. It is one 
part of a lodger's trials that he has not only his own cares to bear, 
but that he is compelled to feel all the tribulations of the people 
under whose roof he abides. I abided manfully by the Tetherbys. 
Mr. Tetherby was a stout man, who opened the door to me some- 
times, and never covered up his shirt sleeves. 

I left those people unwillingly, but the course of my own private 
stream of life floated me out of the rooms. An orphan nephew 
was to live with me, and as I was no longer to care only for myself^ 
I required more space, and different accommodation. So I left the 
Tetherbys, but I received afterwards in my next lodging a note, 
with a border of the deepest black. It was from Mrs. Tetherby, 
who hoped that if I could in any way befriend her by recom- 
mendation of her rooms, I woiild ; for her husband, whose business 
was in some way connected with docks, had been for two years 
without employment. Her little child had recovered from the 
fever, but her eldest son, who had been the main prop of their 
house, had caught it and was buried, she said, yesterday. I knew 
then whose was the weary footfall that would be heard never by 
any future lodger, mounting after midnight from the street door 
to the attic. Poor youth, and poor wan mother ! I went to her 
some weeks afterwards, and found her rooms all empty. As she 
had really a neat — and of course — clean drawing-room floor, I 
recommended it to certain friends who came for a short visit to 
London, but some whim carried them into a fashionable street, 
where they had chests of drawers that would not open and shut, 
and an accumulation of lodging-house miseries provided for them 
on a costly scale. Perhaps, however, had they gone to Mrs. 
Tetherby's, they could not have dined peacefully upon cold beef. 
Mrs. T. had another child ill at the time, and difficulties about 
chops, to say nothing of flsh or joints, might have arisen. 
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Puiding it rather heavy on my hands I had by that time dropped 
the Suffolk poker, and was concerned only for my own comfort 
and that of my nephew. I should want two bed-rooms, and a 
pleasant sitting-rooiQ in any healthy suburb, and I thought that 
for an additional ten shillings a week I might get what I wanted. 
I had a great search, therefore, among threo-roomed lodgings, and 
inspected forty-seven before I could make my choice. Out of the 
forty-seven only two came up to my idea of wholesome clean- 
liness. Let me say here, that in the course of my struggles for rest 
as a lodger, I have inspected several hundred lodgings of all kinds, 
and in almost all parts of this metropolis. They are governed by 
no rule whatever as to the proportion between price and quality. 
Lodgers are subject to a despotism, and .the taxes levied on them 
are entirely arbitrary. The price and quality of apartments depend 
much less on the size or situation of the house than on the 
character and circumstances of its owner. 

My choice finally settled upon a lodging in a pleasant, little, 
unfinished road, street, or place in Camden Town. I had there a 
drawing-room floor, and an extra bed-room, for twenty-seven 
shillings a week, boots extra. The front drawing-room made a 
tolerably spacious bed-room, in which there was a brass bedstead, 
an article of furniture wherein I put much faith. The back 
drawing-room made an agreeable sitting-room, which contained 
not only a sofa, but also an easy chair, and a little escritoire. 
Everything there was perfectly clean and good. The rooms had 
not been furnished for the use of lodgers. My landlady being a 
widow with four children, some of whom were old enough to require 
schooling, had determined to let lodgings that she might have 
wherewith to pay the schoolmaster. 

Nothing could be more laudable than Mrs. Panther's deter- 
mination. Albert Panther, who appeared by his periodical screams 
to be dipping his fingers about once an hour in scalding water, 
was in great need of improvement as a boy, apd Mrs. Panther, 
rather a handsome Amazon, anointed his wounds vainly from the 
vials of her wrath. Sorrow befel the servants also. About once 
a month, and sometimes oftener, we were surprised by the appa« 
rition of a metamorphosed maid at breakfast-time. The house, 
however, had, as Goldsmith says of a mountain, storms perpetually 
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blowing at the basement, but eternal sunshine on the upper story. 
We dined daily at home, had every meal well served, the landlady 
smiled graciously, and everything was kept unezceptionably clean. 
I had no notes from Mrs. Panther further than her weekly bill ! 
and that was quite sufficient. 

There is a worm in every bud : there is a something to canker 
joy in every lodging. , The weekly bill was a little more than 
quite sufficient. I complained twice only of the deamess of the 
market in which my provisions appeared to have been bought. I 
thought my complaints, mildly expressed, justifiable. They arose 
in this way. On our way home from the theatre one night we 
passed a greengrocer's shop, and t suggested to my nephew that 
we might like a cucumber for supper. Wholesome or not, we 
often had a cucumber, but as there would be none for us that 
night unless we took one home, I bought a cucumber and put it 
in my pocket. It cost one penny. Was I to blame if it occurred 
to me that for cucumbers of the same size I had been paying Mrs. 
Panther fivepence ? There were two such items in my bill on the 
succeeding Saturday. Only one course was open to me. I told 
Mrs. Panther that I feared she was not sharp enough to protect 
herself against the impositions of the trades-people. I told her 
that the price of such cucumbers as she procured for fivepence was 
a penny in the adjoining street, and represented to her my expe- 
rience upon the subject. She replied that she had always been 
a very bad market-woman, that she bought of a greengrocer who 
came with a cart, and that she herself had often thought hia 
vegetables very dear. She certainly would speak to him. Her 
manner was benignant in the extreme. There was no more to be 
said on the subject. 

I made another stand upon the subject of puddings. It 
appeared to me curious that every pudding, fruit pudding, bread 
or other pudding, made of a small size, to be eaten by two persons, 
should be of the same price, and that price always a shilling ; 
except in the case of a small rice pudding which might cost three- 
pence less, and a plum pudding which cost sixpence more. It 
occurred to me that four or five apples and a little flour were 
dear at a shilling. I therefore expressed one Saturday to Mrs. 
Panther my desire that instead of making me an independent 
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charge for every pudding, she would buy on my account a little 
flour, and purchase other materials as they were wanted, charging 
me for them only, 'since the additional charge for any skill that 
might be thrown into the pudding as a manufactured article was 
properly included in the rent. She replied that she designed 
nothing else than to charge her actual disbursements, and should 
be very happy to adopt my plan. Thenceforward such items in my 
bill ceased to be read — " Apple pudding, one shilling,"- and became 
as follows : — " Flour, threepence ; suet, threepence ; apples, fiver 
pence ; spice, one penny." My happiness was then supposed to 
have been made complete. Against the fact that either five or six 
shillings a week was a high price to pay for the coaling of one 
small grate, since I could not, even with the aid of a Suffolk 
poker, burn in one little room a ton of coals per month, I made 
no protest whatever. I allowed a despotism to be exercised over 
my pocket. It was the condition of existence at those lodgings. 
I fulfilled that condition, and was for the time regarded as a model 
lodger. I submitted to ' my fate with the more readiness because 
I had at that time no leisure or inclination for any extra trouble. 
I was on the point of being married to Miss Mannacrop. As the 
eventful time drew near I found that Mrs. Panther would be 
unable to supply the additional accommodations necessary, and I 
had a doubt that she was unwilling to incur the trouble of edu- 
cating a young lady who might come to town with country notions 
of the price of cucumbers and apples. 

I had resolved to marry into lodgings, and the increase of my 
wants impelled me therefore to another hunt after desirable apart- 
ments. I wanted four rooms, and desired, if possible, not to pay 
more for them than a guinea and a-half a week. I knocked at 
more than fifty doors, and answered several advertisements. It 
became evident that there was risk incurred by stating definitely 
our objections to those lodgings, of which our first impression was 
unfavourable. In one house my nephew, with the heedlessness of 
consequences proper to youth, expressed his opinion that the 
rooms were not good enough, and commented especially upon the 
extreme narrowness of the stairs. He- might as well have dashed 
his fist into a fifty-gallon vinegar bottle ; we were swept down the 
stairs and down the door-steps by a torrent of acidity. The 
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landlady, whose lodgers we were not to be, had never heard such 
an objection made before in her life. The staircase seemed to be 
the tender point with her. She never befoi^e knew a gentleman to 
say that her stairs were narrow. Our hats were nearly blown 
off by the wind of the street door as she banged it furiously 
at our backs, as though she would if she could have hurled it 
after us. 

Though what we required was ttiore easily to be had for three 
guineas than for a guinea and a half, we did at last, by answering an 
advertisement in the " Times," obtain two floors in the house of a 
solicitor in a leading thoroughfare near one of the parks. Wei 
had a couple of iofty drawing-rooms, rather bare as to furniture, 
but decidedly respectable, and the bed-rooms corresponding to 
them over head. They were let in good faith for a guinea and a 
half weekly, with the understanding that though we had the right 
to leave at a week's notice, it was our wish to remain for at least 
a year or two. Then I went down to Suffolk and fetched Arabella 
Mannacrop. We had a short honeymoon, and came to our new 
lodgings with a coach-load of enormous boxes, Arabella's gooda 
and chattels. Uncles, aunts, friends and cousins poured in 
packages of presents. We set up a piano. Surrounded with 
articles that would not endure to be cracked, crushed, or crumpled, 
things that it would take a fortnight to pack up safely, and a 
week to unpack, was it likely that we should ever move, if wei 
could help it? In consideration of other advantages, I had 
lowered my standard somewhat in the battle for cleanliness on 
entering those lodgings. The noise of the great thoroughfare 
we became used to, and Mrs. Batkinson freely consented to 
be kept awake every Sunday night by the sheep and cattle on 
their way to Smithfleld. Such matters were a portion of oni* 
bargain. 

As the warm weather came it appeared that there were reasons 
why the inside of the house should be insupportably close and 
unwholesome. Mrs. Batkinson began to lose her Suffolk rose&f 
from her cheeks ; but she said, " This is London, I must expect to 
feel a change ; " and so for all that we never thought of moving. 
As the warm weather became more decided, Mrs. Batkinson beheld 
one night a stout negro of the flat-back tribe — ^known among 
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comic writers as B flats-^stealing up towards the head of the bed. 
Her presence of mind did not forsake her, and she killed him. 
Another followed to avenge his death. They came by twos and 
threes, and then they came by tribes. In, under, over and about 
the bed, in the cupboards, hidden like Fosthumus in boxes, behind 
curtains and in every corner, negroes lay in wait to have our 
blood. Mrs. Batkinson had such a load of boxes on her mind 
that, although dreadfully alarmed, she preferred that we should 
fight the enemy while any hope of victory remained with us. A 
savage war ensued, in which there was no quarter given on either 
side ; but in spite of the most active efforts that we could make 
as lodgers, feebly backed by the alliance of our landlord and 
landlady, the negroes brought so many reinforcements into the 
field, and so hemmed us in with their armies, that before they had 
got through their summer campaign, we were compelled to beat a 
precipitate retreat. 

Impeded much with baggage, and a little faint for want of 
wholesome air, we took refuge in the airiest place we could find, 
high up the stairs of a high house in a high part of St. John's 
Wood, with a view over to the hills and far away. Cleanliness 
had again determined our choice of an abode. My nephew I had 
by that time apprenticed to a jeweller, and for myself and wife 
only two rooms sufficed. Economy was necessary to us, and for 
our pair of rooms we had agreed to pay a pound a week. The 
rooms when we engaged them were empty ; but like the whole 
house, they were very clean. Mrs. Batkinson, in the Suffolk- 
like simplicity of her young heart, was drawn towards the landlady, 
a pure lodging-house keeper, who had grown ominously stout upon 
her calling. We saw the rooms without the furniture, but we 
were promised all that was desirable. So we went in. The 
obvious characteristic of those apartments when we took up our 
abode in them was, that they were very delightful out of window. 
In themselves they were of low pitch, and dismal. The parlour 
was a dogged radical thing that shouted out from every wall, and 
every white cupboard-door, and down from the low ceiling upon 
any visitors who entered, '* Don't let me deceive you, I am not a 
parlour. I'm a perverted and misused front bedroom." Very 
clumsily it was perverted, with no other furniture allowed to it by 
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the landlady than a carpet, two sbakj old tables, six bedroom 
chairs, and one old mahogany arm-chair seated with horsehair. 
Mrs. Batkinson's piano, and work-table and gimcrackerj, could 
make nothing of the room. It was clean, as a den maj be clean, 
and that was all ; but if you went to the window and looked out 
of doors, then to be sure the lodgings were delightful. 

We had a bed-room curtain improvised for us by Mrs. Vamper 
with an old napkin, and other furniture on the same scale of 
liberality, but we did not mind. "We said to ourselves, " Perhaps 
she cannot afford more. We will pay her regularly, and be civil 
to her and considerate ; then she will do her duty by us." Would 
she, though P 

Mrs. Vamper, who was a widow, knew where her duly was due, 
and devoted, apparently, her whole energy to operations upon an 
elderly single gentleman, who was said to be a com and coal 
merchant, on the ground-floor. She poured out for him his early 
breakfast with her own fat hands, and tempted his appetite thereat 
with pigeon pies of her own making. Towards all other lodgers 
her disposition proved to be fierce. She tyrannised openly ; she 
never said or did anything subservient ; never mounted a stair for 
anybody, even when she had lodgers on every floor. As we came 
in the drawing-room lodgers were departing through a whirlwind 
of dispute, of which we heard more than we liked. Mrs. Vamper 
came and sat down on our chairs, whether we chose or not, to talk 
to us about them. After that the drawing-rooms were left empty, 
and Mrs. Vamper, for some months, would not condescend to offer 
them to be let. She lived exclusively by lodgers, and she hated the 
whole race. 

Poor Mrs. Batkinson went trembling down stairs to make her 
pies ; and, at dinner-time, fretted, as only a good housewife frets, 
at the fierce and vindictive way in which the meat seemed to have 
been boiled or roasted. Mrs. Vamper boiled a piece of beef as 
she would have boiled a lodger — furiously, to the death, and to the 
bone. It used to come up about as eatable as India rubber. It 
was a thing to make a housewife cry, and a husband scold, to see 
how the joint looked after Mrs. V. had set her fire to blaze upon 
it. But we did not scold. Mrs. Batkinson did indeed look at a 
dish sometimes through tears ; but, on the whole, we succumbed. 
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Bince, in reply to my wife's gentle — her, unluckily, too gentle — 
expostulation, Mrs. Yamper only declared fiercely, that it would 
be odd indeed if she did not know how to cook a joint of meat. 
And so it was odd. We, after more hints and objections, took 
the oddity for granted, and smiled at the joke in a sickly way over 
our dinners. 

Still we had a delightful prospect from the window, and said 
Mrs. Batkinson, "My dear Philander, bear in mind the boxes. 
We haye so many things to mo^e that it will take a month out of 
the year to unsettle ourselves here, and settle down again into 
another lodging. The prospect out of doors is beautiful, and 
indoors there are famous cupboards. What" (said the house- 
wife) "shall we ever do without these cupboards?" We enter- 
tained therefore no rebellious thoughts of moving, for I would not 
give my Eosalinda trouble. We submitted to the tyranny of 
Mrs. Vamper. 

Only once did that good lady come upstairs to exercise her 
energies on our behalf. A workman engaged in repairs upon the 
chimney of an adjoining house, had, as it appeared, found the 
smoke of our own chimney close at his elbow disagreeable. He 
had therefore quenched the nuisance by sitting upon the nozzle 
of our chimney pot. The consequences indoors were tremendous, 
and Mrs. Yamper having traced the effect to its cause flew up 
and down stairs, screaming up at the man from back windows 
with so much vivacity, that he repeated his joke several times 
during the afternoon for the pure love of the entertainment she 
afforded. 

Mrs. Vamper's servants, I need not say, were as often shifted 
as the scenes in a pantomime. In a house tenanted by lodgers 
servants always come and go. The average length of service by 
one person is, if I may trust to my own experience, less than six 
weeks. Mrs. Yamper's servants became with every change smaller, 
and it was evident that she was cutting down her wagesu We at 
last came to a domestic of the age of ten. The natural hostility 
between landlady and lodger, as between tiger and lamb, was 
evinced at every change by the strong prejudice against us 
evidently planted in the minds of all new servants and remaining 
there for the first week of service, and by the obvious wrath and 
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jealousy awakened afberwards in Mrs. Yamper's breast against 
each maid when she discovered — as they all discovered in their 
turn — ^the difference between that lump of mustard, Mrs. Y., and 
my mild little Suffolk dumpling. 

In course of time hints from successive servants had warned 
Mrs. Batkinson of a vindictive feeling entertained downstairs 
against an unborn heir of all the Batkinsons whose advent was 
to be expected in the spring. Mrs. Yamper could not see what 
people wanted with babies. She hated them. She had a daughter 
in Yan Dieman's Land, but babies she abhorred. A lodger when 
he has a baby wants to make his rooms into a home, and in so 
doing outrages the first principles that govern his condition. Mrs. 
Yamper became more tyrannical than ever. Little Mrs. Bat- 
kinson was perfectly put down, and snubbed on every occa- 
sion. She made fewer puddings, because she was seized and 
morally tortured whenever she came within reach. She trembled 
whenever the sound of the harsh voice of Mrs. Yamper grated 
up the stairs. 

I had long urged removal on account of these impertinences. 
The van-load of things that must be packed so that they would 
not crack, crush, or crumple, caused Mrs. Batkinson always to 
beseech that I would do nothing so rash. The tiger, however, 
one day snarled so ferociously at my lamb, in my own hearing, 
that I said, "We must go. This slavery can be endured no 
longer.'' I put on my hat at once, and wandered out on a wild 
search for other lodgings. 

I had not visited more than about eighteen, when I found at 
Netting Hill a pretty little drawing-toom, scented with blooming 
hyacinths, pleasantly furnished ; and over it was a light and airy 
bed-room, with a dressing-room attached, and all were to be had 
for a guinea a week. They were in a pleasant cottage-house, with 
a garden, in a good road. And what was better still, the house 
was situated at the end of the bricks, four doors from the fields. 
It was not a lodging-house. The place had been taken and well 
fiimished, by a young couple who, after a few months, had found 
it necessary to assist their housekeeping with a lodger. "We 
undertook to be their first tenants, and expected to remain 
with them — ^it might be for years, or kj^plpLt be for ever. At 
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last, we thought, our rolling stone would rest a bit and 
gather moss. 

Every attention was paid to us. One of the first things that 
happened was the discharge of the adult servant and the engage- 
ment in her place of a little girl. " Temporary," said Mr. Poolby. 
But it soon appeared that Mr. Poolby's private affairs were 
embarrassed, and that the little girl was to be retained, &om 
prudential motives, as a permanent domestic. We were glad of 
that; any trouble can be got over with energy and prudence. 
We could complain of or desire to hinder nothing of the kind, and 
any falling of in the attendance we received did not distress us in 
the least. Mrs. Poolby did her best, and Mr. Poolby, who was a 
fig-dealer in the City, was, we had no doubt, doing his best also. 

One day, however, certain observations that we made, rendered 
it clear enough that a man had been put into possession of the 
house. There was Mrs. Batkinson*s piano, and there was the 
whole mass of valuable odds and ends, made liable to seizure. We 
said, " This is uncomfortable ; but it is no reason why we should 
leave the Poolbys. They have only to tell us candidly so much as 
is necessary for us to know, and let us see our way ; then we shall 
not get into danger." I, therefore, expressed some such idea to 
Mr. Poolby, who declared that he was not at all embarrassed, and 
explained the man away as cleverly as Niebuhr would have ex- 
plained him away, if he had been Boman myth. 

Six days afterwards there was a distraint in the house for rent, 
and there were dreadful scenes of family commotion. The expla- 
nations had to be retracted. It became evident to us that Mr. 
Poolby was not a wise man, because he was not trustworthy. 
His conduct on that occasion also proved that he was not compe. 
tent to manage prudently the business of life. He was for holding 
up his head and looking big ; his feet might find their own way, 
he wduld not humble his eyes so much as to look after them. 

A child may lead a blind man from a ditch, and so with help of 
the most trifling kind we rescued Mr. Poolby from the ruin of his 
household gods ; by which small aid he felt, I fear, humiliated, and 
for which we never were forgiven. 

By this crisis we became acquainted with a great deal more 

than we should have learnt under other circumstances. Our con- 

s2 
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fidence in Mr. Foolby we found reason to withdraw, but Mrs. 
Batkinson felt sympathy for Mrs. Poolby. There were the boxes 
also, which, with an infant Batkinson then on her hands, how 
could she pack P As for me, if I packed the things, they would 
all be in the most disastrous way cracked, crushed, and crumpled. 
We determined, therefore, though we found the house marked in 
the neighbourhood, and ourselves regarded as deluded people by 
the neighbours, we determined to abide by the storm-beaten 
yessel. Our presence would be useful, for we were disposed to act 
as friends, and our departure would be certainly significant of evil. 

We waited, therefore, and — since Mr. Poolby said do more of 
his affairs — watched carefully the motions of his duns, counted 
the summonses delivered at the gate, and came to know familiarly 
the face of the messenger belonging to the County Court. A 
circumstance that I need not relate had removed every possibility 
that remained of respect beiug entertained towards Mr. Poolby. 
For the position of his wife, who looked often pale and tearful, we 
felt sympathy. We still maintained, therefore, our determination 
to abide by the ship, watching the storm carefully. We agreed 
together that we would endure quietly all the discomforts of our 
position, give what aid we could, and only depart when self-pre- 
servation was necessary. 

The course of events, however, I regret to say, had caused Mr, 
Poolby's pride to be wounded by our presence, especially the pre- 
sence of Mrs. Batkinson, whom he had made, by evil chance, the 
witness of an ugly fact. The hostile attitude proper against 
lodgers was assumed against us. Finally, Mr. Poolby took offence 
at a simple, well-meant act of Mrs. B.'s., and wrote me therefore 
a letter full of insolence. I sent it back to him. He wrote me 
another letter, and required an interview. I saw him. He was 
insolent again ; and, as his pride was of a kind that can only go 
before a fall, as a puff of wind goes before rain, no motive, either 
of kindness or self-interest, suggested that I should do otherwise 
than resent his impertinence ; so I gave notice to quit, and went 
in quest of other lodgings. 

Other lodgings for Mr. and Mrs. Batkinson, encumbered with 
an infant, a swing cot, a piano, and a van-load of dresses, bonnets, 
antique China, Bohemian glass, inkstands, chess-men, card-disl^es 
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butter knives, tea-caddies, cream jugs, &c., &c., &c., &c. After 
what we had endured, was it not natural that we should sit down 
on our boxes in despair, and look at one another, and begin to sigh 
for liberty ! I will tell no more of our wanderings. This has 
been already only too much of a moving tale. I send my voice 
now up out of the depths of a new desolation. Enough, noble 
army of householders, receive me. I can bear these miseries no 
more. 



FANCY-WORK. 

As children, while unused to sound and form, 

To all things listen, all admiring see, 
But, grown in years, scarce to the thunderstorm. 

For flash or peal, yield their attention free. 
So cools mankind ftrom youthful impulse warm, 

And more than lovely even Truth must be 
When busy men, by changing cares oppressed, 
Shall seek her with unaltered interest. 

Glowing with primal heat, the new made earth 
Fled fresh from the Creator's plastic Hand, ' 

Of radiant mists encircled with a girth, 

Which cooled in drops upon the crust of land. 

Such mists hung over nations at their birth. 
By fervour bred, now in the sun we stand. 

Beneath the blue, on Reason's solid ground. 

With Fancy's waters murmuring around. 

Waters all needful, yet a fickle base 
Whereon to work the daily deeds of life. 

To breathe upon the shore man's funting race 

For strength will come ; and few with bracing strife 

Upon the doubtful element will chaoe 
A winged Fortune, with inventions rife 

Endeavouring to win her to their lure, 

And, as a ransom, deathless gain procure. 

But sweep all trading vessels from the sea, 
Soon use will sweep its grandeur from the sight : 

For profit only man will bend the knee 
To Gh)d who can his reverence requite : 

And more than lovely even Truth most be ; — 
Must work the while she sings ; — or soon delight, 

Which erst with prompt embrace to meet her ran, 

Gives her fidnt welcome in the heart of man. 
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Thebe are misguided men — and I am one of them — ^who defile 
daily their own beards, rasp them away as fast as they peep out 
from beneath the skin, mix them ignominiously with soap-suds, 
and cause them to be cast away with the offscourings of the house. 
We are at great pains and trouble to do this, and we do it unwil- 
lingly, knowing that we deprive our faces of an ornament, and 
more or less suspecting that we take away from ourselves some- 
thing given to us by nature for our use and our advantage ; as 
indeed we do. Nevertheless, we treat our beards as so much dirt 
that has to be removed daily from our persons, for no other rea- 
than because it is the custom of the country. It may be that we 
are emulous of the soft beauty of woman, and would all of us be 
lovely, too, with our smooth lips and dainty chins ; proud if we 
possess also delicate noses, curly locks, and little hands. 

I am no friend to gentlemen who wilfully affect external oddity, 
while they are within all dull and common-place. I am not 
disposed by carrying a beard myself, to beard public opinion. 
But opinions may change ; we were not always a nation of shavers. 
The day may come again when " 'Twill be merry in hall, when 
beards wag all J' and Britons shall no more be slaves to razors. 

I have never read of savages who shaved themselves with flints ; 
nor have I been able to discover who first introduced among civil- 
sed men the tonsure of the chin. The shaven poles and faces of 
ecclesiastics date from the time of Pope Anacletus, who intro- 
duced the custom upon the same literal authority of scripture that 
still causes women to wear bonnets in our churches, that they may 
may not pray uncovered. St. Paul, in the same chapter, further 
asks the Corinthians, '^Doth not even nature itself teach you 
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that, if a man have laxig hair, it is a shame unto him ? '' Pope 
Anadetus determined, therefore, to remove all shame &om 
churchmen, bj ordering them to go shayen altogether. The 
shaving of the beard bj lajmen was, however, a practice much 
more ancient. The G-reeks taught shaving to the Bomans, and 
Pliny records that the first G-reek barbers were taken from Sicily 
to Bome by Publius Ticinius, in the 454th year after the building 
of the city. The Greeks, however — certainly it was so with them 
in the time of Alexander — seem to have been more disposed to use 
their barbers for the pruning and trimming than for the absolute 
removal of the beard, and of that ornament upon the upper lip 
which they termed the mystax^ and which we call — using the 
same name that they gave to it, slightly corrupted — ^moustache. 
In the best days of Greece few but the philosophers wore un- 
pruned beards. A large flowing beard and a large flowing mantle 
were in those times as naturally and essentially a part of the 
business of a philosopher, as a signboard is part in these days 
of the business of a publican. So there is a small joke recorded 
of an emperor, who having been long teased by an importunate 
talker, asked him who or what he was. The man replied in 
pique, " Do you not see by my beard and mantle that I am a 
philosopher ? " — " I see the beard and mantle," said the emperor, 
" but the philosopher, where is he ? " 

The idea that there existed a connection between a man's 
vigour of mind and body, and the vigour of growth in his beard, 
was confirmed by the fact that Socrates, the wisest of the Greek 
philosophers, earned pre-eminently the title of the bearded. 
Among races of men capable of growing rich crops on the chin, 
the beard has always been regarded more or less as a type of 
power. Some races, as the Mongolians, do not get more than 
twenty or thirty thick coarse hairs, and are as likely then to 
pluck them out after the fashion of some northern tribes, as to 
esteem them in an exaggerated way, as has been sometimes the 
case in China. In the world's history the bearded races have at 
all times been the most important actors, and there is no part of 
the body which on the whole they have shown more readiness 
to honour. Among many nations, and through many centuries, 
development of beard has been thought indicative of the develop- 
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ment of BtrengtH, both bodily and mental. In strict accordance 
with that feeling the strength of Samson was made to rest in his 
hair. The beard became naturally honoured, inasmuch as it is a 
characteristic feature of the chief of the two sexes (I speak as an 
ancient), of man, and of man only in' the best years of bis life, 
when he is capable of putting forth his independent energies. 
As years multiply, and judgment ripens, the beard grows, or ought 
to grow, every man's title to respect. Grey beards became thus 
so closely connected with the idea of mature discretion, that they 
were taken ofben as its sign or cause ; and thus it was fabled of 
the wise king Numa, that he was grey-haired even in his youth. 

To revert to the subject of shaving. Taeitus says that in his 
time the Germans cut their beards. In our times among that 
people the growth of a beard, or at least of a good mystax or 
moustachio, had come by the year 1848 to be regarded so much as 
a mark of aristocracy that after the revolutions of that year the 
Germans took to the obliteration of the vain mark of distinction 
by growing hair on their own chins and upper Hps. Hairs have 
been thus made significant in a new way. There are now such 
things to be seen on the Continent as revolutionary beards, and 
not long ago in a small German State, a barrister was denied a 
hearing because he stood up in his place in the law court, wear- 
ing a beard of the revolutionary cut. Not only custom, but even 
to this day, law regulates the cultivation of the hair on many of 
our faces. There is scarcely an army in Europe which is not 
subject to some regulations that affect the beard and whiskers. 
In England the chin and, except in some regiments, the upper lip 
has to be shaved ; elsewhere the beard is to be cultivated and the 
whiskers shaven. Such matters may have their significance. The 
most significant of whiskers are, however, those worn by the Jews 
in the East, and especially in Africa, who, in accordance with a 
traditional superstition, keep them at an uniform level of about 
half an inch in length, and cut them into cabalistic characters 
curiously scattered about over the face. 

As there are some communities especially bestowing care and 
honour on the beard, and others more devoted to the whiskers, so 
there are nations, as the Hungarian, in which the honour of the 
moustache is particularly cherished. The moustaches of General 
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Hajnau were about balf-a-yard long. A Hungarian dragoon who 
aspired to eminence in that waj, and had nursed a pair of 
moustachios for two years, until they were only second to Haynau's, 
fell asleep one day after dinner with a cigar in his mouth. He 
awoke with one of his fine nose tails so terribly burnt at the 
roots, that he was obliged afterwards to resort to an art used by 
many of his companions, and to fortify the weak moustache by 
twining into its substance artificial hair. 

Such freaks and absurdities are, of course, inconsistent with the 
mature dignity of bearded men. Let us have whisker, beard, and 
moustache, reverently worn, and trimmed discreetly and with 
decency. I am not for the .cabalistic whisker, the Hungarian 
moustache, or a beard like that worn by the Venetian magnate, of 
whom Sismondi relates, that if he did not lift it up, he would trip 
oyer it in walking. Still worse was the beard of the carpenter 
depicted in the. Prince's Court at Eidam ; who, because it was 
nine feet long, was obliged, when at work, to sling it about him 
in a bag. A beard like either of those is, howeyer, yery muck of 
a phenomenon in nature. The hair of a man's head is finer, 
generally, than that on the head of women, and if left uncut, 
would not grow to nearly the same length. A woman's back-hair 
is an appurtenance entirely and naturally feminine. In the same 
way, the development of the hair upon the face of men, if lefb un- 
checked — ^although it would differ much in different climates, and 
in different individuals — would very rarely go on to an extrava- 
gant extent. Shaving compels the hair to grow at an undue rate. 
It has been calculated that a man mows off in the course of a year 
about six inches and arhalf of beard, so that a man of eighty would 
have chopped up in the course of his life a twenty-seven foot 
beard ; twenty feet more, perhaps, than would have sprouted, had 
he left nature alone, and contented himself with so muah occa- 
sional trimming as would be required by the just laws of cleanli- 
ness and decency. 

It has been erroneously asserted that a growth of beard would 
cover up the fi&ce, hide the expression of the features, and give a 
deceitful mark of uniform sedateness to the entire population. As 
for that last assertion, it is the direct reverse of what is true. 
Sir Charles Belly in his essay on expressioUi properly observes that 
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no one who Has been present at an assembly of bearded men, can 
have failed to remark the greater variety and force of the expres- 
sions they are able to convey. What can be more portentous, for 
example, than to see the brow cloud and the eyes flash, and the 
nostrils dilate over a beard curling visibly with anger ? How ill 
does a smooth chin support at any time the character assumed by 
the remainder of the face, except it be a character of sanctimonious 
oiliness that does not belong honestly to man, or such a pretty 
chin as makes the charm that should belong only to a woman or a 
child. 

Therefore I ask, why do we shave our beards ? Why are we a 
bare-chinned people ? That the hair upon the face of man was 
given t6 him for sufficient reasons it will take but little time to 
show, It has various uses, physiological and mechanical. To take 
a physiological use first, we may point out the fact that the 
formation of hair is one method of extracting carbon from the 
system, and that the external hairs aid after their own way in the 
work that has to be done by the internal lungs. Their use in this 
respect is not lessened by shaving ; on the contrary, the elimination 
of carbon through the hairs of the face is made to go on with 
unnatural activity, because the natural effort to cover the chin 
with hair is increased in the vain struggle to remove the state of 
artificial baldness, as a hen goes on laying if her eggs be taken 
from her, and the production of hair on the chin is at least 
quadrupled by the use of the razor. The natural balance is in this 
way destroyed. Whether the harm so done is great I cannot 
tell ; I do not know that it is, but th^ strict balance which nature 
keeps between the production of hair, and the action of the lungs, 
is too constant and rigid to be altogether insignificant. We have 
all had too much opportunity for noticing how in people whose 
lungs are constitutionally weak, as in people with consumptive 
tendencies, the growth of hair is excessive, even to the eyelashes. 
A skin covered with downy hair is one of the marks of a scrofulous 
child, and who has not been saddened by the charm of the long 
eyelashes over the lustrous eye of the consumptive girl ! 

The very anomalies of growth show that the hair must fulfil 
more than a trifiing purpose in the system. There has been an 
account published in the present century by Buggieri, of a woman, 
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twenty-seven years of age. wHo was covered from the shoulders to 
the knees with hlack woolly hair, like that of a poodle dog. Very 
recently, a French physician has related the case of a young lady 
over whose skin, after a fever, hair grew so rapidly that, at the 
end of a month, she was covered with a hairy coat, an inch long, 
over every part of her body, except the face, the palms of the 
hands, and the soles of the feet. 

There are other less curious accounts of women who are obliged 
to shave regularly once or twice a week ; and it may be asked why 
are not all women compelled to shave ? If beards and whiskers 
serve a purpose, why are they denied to women? That is a 
question certainly not difficult to answer. For the same reason 
that the rose is painted and the violet perfumed, there are assigned 
by nature to the woman attributes of grace heightened by physical 
weakness, and to the man attributes of dignity and strength. A 
thousand delicate emotions were to play about the woman's mouth, 
expressions that would not look beautiful in man. We aU know 
that there is nothing more ridiculous to look at than a ladies' man 
who assumes femininity to please his huge body of sisters, and 
wins their confidence by making himself quite one of their own 
set. The character of woman's beauty would be marred by hair 
upon the face ; moreover, what rest would there be ever for an 
infant on the mother's bosom, tickled perpetually with a mother's 
beard ? Not being framed for active bodily toil, the woman has 
not the man's capacious lungs, and may need also less growth of 
hair. But the growth of hair in women really is not much less 
than in the other sex. The hair upon a woman's head is, as a 
general rule, coarser, longer, and the whole mass is naturally 
heavier than the hair upon the head of a man. Here, by the way, 
I should like to hint a question, whether since what is gained in 
one place seems to be lost in another, the increased growth at the 
chin produced by constant shaving may not help to account for 
some part of the weakness of hair upon the crown, and of the 
tendency to premature baldness which is so common in English 
.civilised society ? 

The hair upon the scalp, so far as concerns its mechanical use, 
is no doubt the most important of the hair-crops grown upon the 
human body. It preserves the brain from all extremes of tern- 
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perature, retains the warmth of the bodj, and transmits veiy 
slowly any impression from without. The character of the hair 
depends yeiy much upon the degree of protection needed bj its 
possessor. The same hair — ^whether of head or beard — that is in 
Europe straight, smooth, and soft, becomes after a little travel iii 
hot climates crisp and curlj, and will become smooth again aflber a 
return to cooler latitudes. By a natural action of the sun's light 
and heat upon the hair that curliness is produced, and it is pro- 
duced in proportion as it is required, until, as in the case of 
negroes under the tropical suns of Africa, each hair becomes so 
intimately curled up with its neighbours as to produce what we 
call a woolly head. All hair is wool, or rather all wool is hair, and 
the hair of the negro differs so much in appearance from that of 
the ^European, only because it is so much more curled, and the 
distinct hairs are so much more intimately intertwined. The 
more hair curls, the more thoroughly does it form a web in which 
a stratum of air lies entangled to maintain an even temperature on 
the surface of the brain. For that reason it is made a law of 
Nature, that the hair should be caused to curl most in the hottest 
climates. 

A protection of considerable importance is provided in the same 
way by the hair of the face to a large and important knot of 
nerves that lies under the skin near the angle of the lower jaw, 
somewhere about the point of junction between the whiskers and 
the beard. Man is bom to work out of doors and in all weathers, 
for his bread; woman was created for duties of another kind, 
which do not involve constant exposure to sun, wind, and rain. 
Therefore man only goes abroad whiskered and bearded, with his 
face muffled by nature in a way that shields every sensitive part 
alike from wind, rain, heat or frost, with a perfection that could be 
equalled by no muffler of his own devising. The whiskerless 
seldom can bear long exposure to a sharp wind that strikes on the 
bare cheek. The numbness then occasioned by a temporary palsy 
of the nerves has in many cases become permanent ; I will say 
nothing of aches and pains that otherwise affect the face or teeth. 
Eor man who goes out to his labour in the morning, no better 
summer shield or winter covering against the sun or storm can be 
provided, than the hair which grows over those parts of the face 
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wLich need protection and descends as beard in front of tHe neck 
and chest, a defence infinitely more useful as well as more 
becoming than a cravat about the neck, or a prepared hareskin 
over the pit of the stomach. One of the finest living prose-writers 
in our Ismguage suffered for many years from sore throat, which 
•was incurable, until following the advice of an Italian surgeon, he 
allowed his beard to grow; and Mr. Chadwick has pointed out 
the fact that the sappers and miners of the French army, who are 
all men with fine beards, are almost entirely free from affections of 
the lungs and air-passages. 

Mr. Chadwick regards the subject entirely from a sanitary point 
of view. He brought it under the discussion of the medical section 
engaged on sanitary inquiries at the York meeting of the British 
Association, and obtained among other support the concurrence of 
Dr. W. P. Alison of Edinburgh. We name that physician because 
he has since persuaded the journeymen masons of his own city to 
wear their beards as a preventive against consumption that pre- 
vailed among them. 

For that is another use of the moustache and beard. They 
protect the opening of the mouth, and filter the air for a man 
working in smoke or dust of any kind ; they also act as a respi- 
rator, and prevent the inhalation into the lungs of air that is too 
frosty. Mr. Chadwick, years ago, was led to the discussion of 
this subject by observing how in the case of some blacksmiths 
who wore beards and moustachios, the hair about the mouth was 
discoloured by the iron dust that had been caught on its way to 
the mouth and lungs. The same observer has also pointed out 
and applied to his argument the fact that travellers wait, if neces- 
sary, until their moustachios have grown before they brave the 
sandy air of deserts. He conceives, therefore, that the absence of 
moustache and beard must involve a serious loss to labourers in 
dusty trades, such as millers and masons ; to men employed in 
grinding steel and iron and to travellers on dusty roads. Men 
who retain the hair about the mouth are also, he says, much less 
liable to decay or achings of the teeth. To this list we would 
add, also, that apart from the incessant dust flying in town streets, 
and inseparable from town life, there is the smoke to be con- 
sidered. Both dust and smoke do get into the lungs, and only in 
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a small degree it is possible for them to be decomposed and 
removed by processes of life. The air passages of a Manchester 
man, or of a resident in the city of London, if opened after death 
are found to be more or less coloured by the dirt that has been 
breathed. Perhaps it does not matter much ; but surely we had 
better not make dustholes or chimney funnels of our lungs. 
Beyond a certain point this introduction of mechanical impurity 
into the delicate air passages does cause a morbid irritation, 
marked disease, and premature death. We had better keep our 
lungs clean altogether, and for that reason men working in cities 
would find it always worth while to retain the air filter supplied to 
them by natiure for the purpose — the moustache and beard around 
the mouth. 

Surely enough has been here said to make it evident that the 
Englishman who, at the end of his days, has spent about an entire 
year of his life in scraping off his beard has worried himself to 
no purpose, has submitted to a painful, vexatious, and not merely 
useless, but actually unwholesome custom. He has disfigured 
himself systematically throughout life, accepted his share of un- 
necessary tic-doloureux and toothache, coughs and colds, has 
swallowed dust and inhaled smoke and fog out of complaisance to 
the social prejudice which happens just now to prevail. We all 
abominate the razor while we use it, and would gladly lay it 
down. Now, if we see clearly — and I think the fact is very clear 
— that the use of it is a great blunder, and if we are no longer 
such a slovenly people as to be afraid that, if we kept our beards, 
we should not wash, or comb, or trim them in a decent way, why 
can we not put aside our morning plague and irritate our skin no 
more as we now do. 

I recommend nobody to grow a beard in such a way as to isolate 
himself in appearance from his neighbours. Moreover, I do not 
at all desire to bring about such a revolution as would make 
shaven chins as singular as bearded chins are now. What I should 
much prefer would be the old Eoman custom, which preserved the 
first beard on a young man's face until it became comely, and then 
left it entirely a matter of choice with him whether he would 
remain bearded or not. Though it would be wise in an adult man 
to leave off shaving, he must not expect after ten or twenty years 
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of scraping at the chin, when he has stimulated each hair into 
undue coarseness and an undue rapidity of growth, that he can 
ever realise upon his own person the beauty of a virgin beard. If 
we could introduce now a reform, we, that have been inured to 
shaving, may develope very good black beards, most serviceable 
for all working purposes, and a great improvement on bald chins ; 
but the true beauty of the beard remains to be developed in the 
next generation on the faces of those who may be induced from 
the beginning to abjure the use of razors. 
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Earth blushes yet : for yet the parting kiss 
Of her hot sunloire lingers on her lip, 
And through the forest walks of green and gold 
The shadows of the Night, with stealthy pace, 
Close to the ground do creep, or there more bold 
Where foot of man not yet hath broken way, 
In copse and thicket unaffiighted throng. 

So, like a forest, is the human heart ; 
With all its hidden paths and tangled ways ; 
Its open spots to let the sunshine in 
On moss-flowers, and on fragrant violets ; 
Its pleasant shades that gus^ the lily-beU ; 
Its thickets wild, and bairen growths of fern, 
And rank luxuriant wastes, where poison plaoits, 
The ghastly agaric, gaudy foxglove grow, 
And belladonna with false painted fruits 
Alluring to destroy. 

So, like a forest, is the human heart ; 

And oft without that wood seems dark and lone. 

While sunbeams sport with the wild- birds within, 

That carol to their glittering playfellows. 

Or it may shine, perchance, a realm of heaven, 

And courts in robe of gold, the distant sight, 

Yet not one bird within its depths shall sing. 

Yet not one flower on its dark paths shall bloom, 

Yet scarce one little ray of truant light 

Shall bring disturbance to its settled gloom. 
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"Wb were invited into the company of the Ghost of the 
Cock Lane Ghost, by an advertisement in the Times Newspaper, 
in which a demonstrator or showman, Mr. Stone, begged " leave to 
inform the nobility and gentry that he had just returned from the 
United States, accompanied by Mrs. M. B. Hayden for the 
purpose of Demonstrating the wonderful Phenomena known in 
that country as Spiritual Manifestations, and which have created 
the most intense excitement in all classes of society — Resi- 
dence, Twenty-six, TJpper Seymour Street, Portman Square. 
Hours at home, from Eleven to Two and from Pour to Six." So 
the announcement ran. We had read something of the Eochester 
Sappers and of the mystery, if it be a mystery, called " spirit 
knocking " in the sentimental language of America. We resolved 
to visit Mrs. Hayden, and knock up an acquaintance with the 
ghosts who meet in her apartments, No. Twenty-six, TJpper Sey- 
mour Street, Portman Square. We ourselves happened to be out 
of spirits, therefore perhaps we made a wise resolve. 

Tet had we gone for mirth into such company, we should have 
fared as ill as he who for a midnight jest entered his father's 
sepulchre to sup alone among the dead. If it be true, as the 
believers in the "spirit knockings" tell us, that the spirits of 
beloved friends whom we have lost speak to us by a noise of 
rapping, then our most solemn feelings and our tenderest 
emotions. are awakened by the act of positive communion with 
the dead. 

If it be otherwise — if that which is the holiest ground within 
the human heart be through such exhibitions dug into for gold by 
coarse impostors — if the simple questioner who with trembling 
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nerves believes that she is brought into the presence of an angel 
mother with whom it is a foretaste of Heaven to converse — ^if she 
be played upon by cheats who laugh under their sleeves at her 
credulity and turn her money into -their pockets, — then such 
cheating is no matter for amusement. That is an impiety and 
wickedness far exceeding the measure of an ordinary fraud, which 
trades upon our solemn love towards the dead — 

*' In Edght of that forbearance and reserre 
Which common hnman-heartedness inspires, 
And mortal ignorance and frailty claim, 
Upon this Ba^*ed ground, if nowhere else.** 

There have often been people impelled, out of the ignorance and 
coarseness of their natures, to the forging of clumsy tales, in 
which they themselves, together with the Supreme Being, are 
the chief actors. Not long ago two cowherd's children in 
France-^in consequence of information received direct from the 
Virgin Mary — became accredited by Infallibility itself as new 
Apostles. At nearly the same time a girl in Suffolk dealt divine 
information through the neighbourhood, attesting her inspiration 
by total abstinence from food. We may read in pamphlets 
printed centuries ago, how in some parts of Switzerland and 
France a divine epidemic seized upon the children, how they 
preached powerfully in their sleep, and were attended at their 
bedsides by large congregations ; or we may read of " the German 
Lazarus " who delivered a long list of messages from Heaven, and 
attested his mission by professing that he never slept. This Lazarus 
was constantly caught napping ; but he explained the fact to his 
own honour, by stating that his parents were so much distressed by 
his incessant wakefulness, that he found it necessary to feign sleep 
occasionally, for the comfort of their minds. 

Knocking or Eapping ghosts are no new imposition. In a 
relation of facts concerning " spirit-knockings " written in an 
American pamphlet that is now before us, " by J. Eobinson," we 
are told much, not only of the knockings of the unseen beings, 
but also of the imitations of evil spirits, " which resembled scratch- 
ing produced with the finger nails." Now, will any keeper of 
a knocking ghost, or any lady or gentleman who has taken up the 
trade of communicating between knocking spirits and the gullible 
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portion of the public (wbich ladj or gentleman is called in the 
trade a Medium), turn to the Annual Kegister of the year 1762, 
and read what is there entitled "A summary account of the 
proceedings in regard to some strange noises heard the beginning 
of the year at a house in Cock Lane, West Smithfield." Haying 
read the said account, let the said ghost-keeper or Medium answer 
to our catechism on the History of Knockers in a simple way. Q. 
Who was the first Medium ? A, Little Miss Parsons. Q. Who 
was she ? A, The daughter of the clerk of St. Sepulchre's.. Q, 
How did the spirit-knocking in her case begin P A, Her father, 
the clerk, had taken as lodgers a gentleman and lady, and in the 
absence of the gentleman, little Miss Parsons slept with the ladj, 
who was called Miss Eanny. Miss Eanny complained one morning 
that she and her bedfellow had been disturbed all night by noises. 
The 'noises continued, and at length excited much attention, but 
the lady and gentleman removed into the neighbourhood of 
Clerkenwell (where Miss Panny presently died), and then the 
noise in Parsons' house was discontinued. Q. You have said the 
first Medium was little Miss Parsons; in what way do you 
connect the story of the Cock Lane Ghost with her, and discover 
the resemblance that exists between the child and yourself? ' A, 
Eighteen months after Miss Eanny left the Parsonses, and in the 
beginning of the year 1762, the noises recommenced, and it is 
recorded of little Miss Parsons, that the child, upon certain 
knockings and scratchings, which seemed to proceed from beneath 
her bedstead, was sometimes thrown into violent fits and agita- 
tions ; and a woman attendant, or the father, Mr. Parsons, put 
questions to the spirit or ghost, as it was supposed by the 
credulous to be, and they had also dictated how many knocks 
should serve for an answer, either in the affirmative or negative. 
Now this plan, invented by little Miss Parsons, diflfers in no 
material respect from my own. Q, What was the object of 
Miss Parsons and her friends ? A. The ghost declared itself to 
be the ghost of the deceased Miss Eanny, and its business was to 
accuse the gentleman of having poisoned her by giving to her 
senic in a glass of purl when she was ill of small-pox. Q, Was 
I very wicked ? A, It was very capitally done. Little Miss 
T( as removed from house to house, but the noises followed 
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her, the ghost protesting that she wjould follow her wherever she 
went, and the exhibition was exceedingly attractive ; for, as it is 
said in the Annual Begister, '^ numbers of persons of fortune and 
character, and several clergymen, assisted at the vagaries of the 
invisible knocker and scratcher." Q. Were the pretensions of 
this girl seriously tested P A, Tes, they were, she was tied up in 
a hammock with her feet and hands bound apart firom one 
another, but the ghost refused then to make its knockings audible* 
The spirit had also promised by an a&mative knock, that it would 
attend three gentlemen into the vault under St. John's church, 
and knock in their presence .upon the coffin (Miss Eanny's) where- 
in lay her body. Q, I think I remember some lines by Churchill 
on the subject of this expedition to the vault. Can you repeat 
some of them ? A, 1 can ; for I found them in the Eegister. 
They begin '* Dark was the night," and after exactly a hundred 
lines of exordium by which the expectation of the reader is pre- 
pared, they proceed in ten lines more to disclaim all straining after 
false effect, and then relate in a single couplet the adventure of the 
descent to the vault : 

** Silent all three went in ; about 
All three tnm'd silent^ and came out.** 

Q, What was the end of the story of the Cock Lane Ghost ? A. 
The condemnation of poor Mr. Parsons to the pillory. Q. May 
you not conclude from this, that spirit-knocking is unsuited to the 
genius of this country P ^. I do not know. The people pitied 
poor Mr. Parsons, and no egg was lifted up against him. 

The Fox family, by whom this ghostly rapping was revived in 
America not many years ago, were so successful in their venture — 
retiring very soon upon a little independence — that the spirit 
trade, as carried on by them, became at once an established busi- 
ness. A ghost in Ehode Island, improving upon the practice of 
his ancestor in Cock Lane, induced a young woman to give a dose 
of arsenic to her stepbrother. Li Oneida County there sprang 
up an association of persons who had become, as they said, im- 
pressed by the intimacy which was springing up between the 
world of flesh and the world of spirits. These people, taking the 
coarse view of things that superstition &vour8, believed that we 

2 T 
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were on the point of realising^ the state of affairs of which we read 
in Moore*s Lores of the Angels, or in Byron's Heaven and Earth. 
''Spirits," they said, "are beg;inniog to hare power to form 
friendships and connexions with mortals," and since, as they 
declared, it would be wicked to form contracts that might inter- 
fere with the rights, and defeat the unknown possible desires, of 
spirits, two hundred men and sixty women — having a few 
mediums, no doubt, among their number — ^abolished marriages. 
Emboldened by the credulity of thousands who believed in the 
establishment of a direct communication with the spirit world, 
some blasphemous persons at Auburn, in the State of New York, 
determined that no dark recesses of profanity, out of which gold 
could be taken, should be left unvisited — published a newspaper, 
conducted by the Apostles and the Prophets, under the direction 
of the Lord Supreme ! We quote from the prospectus, simply 
stating that the publication of the newspaper therein announced 
did really take place, and was, in fact, a very dreary sample of the 
lucubrations of the Bappers. " This publication," the prospectus 
said, '' is dictated by spirits out of the flesh, and by them edited, 
superintended, and controlled. Its object is, the disclosure of 
truth from Heaven, guiding mankind into open visions of Para- 
dise ; open communication with spirits redeemed ; and proper and 
progressive understanding of the Holy Scriptures, and of the 
merits of Jesus Christ, from whom they originated in inspiration 
absolute, and of whom they teach, as the only Saviour of a 
dissevered and bewildered race. The circle of Apostles and 
Prophets are its conductors from the interior ; holding control 
over its columns, and permitting no article to find place therein 
unless originated, dictated, or admitted by them; they acting 
under the direction of the Lord Supreme. James Congdon, 
Charles Coventry, Andrew L. Wilson, and Lonson Bush are its 
publishers, and proprietors ; they having become, in full confidence 
of mind, disciples of the Lord, and being present external 
agents of the circle apostolic and prophetic; acting under the 
direction, while faithful, as instruments for the distribution of 
truth." 

The Fox family, of Bochester, XT. S., as we have already said, 
first revived in America the modem variations on the story of the 
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Cock Lane Ghost. When tested fairly by a perfect stranger, their 
ghosts rapped out nothing but blunders : however, we are not left 
even to infer the dishonesty of their pretensions ; we have dearer 
evidence, not only of their fraud, but of the way in which they 
practised it. Mrs. Norman Culver, a relation of these Poxes, 
assisted in the depredations upon geese, and shared their secret ; 
but was not so much a wonder of a woman as to keep it. She 
therefore made a formal deposition, certified by two respectable 
witnesses, at the town of Arcadia, in the province of New York, 
in which, among other things she said, '* I am, by marriage, a rela<- 
tion of the Pox girls ; their brother married my husband's sister. 
The girls have been a great deal at my house, and for about two 
years I was a very sincere believer in the rappings ; but some 
things which I saw when I was visiting the girls at Sochester 
made me suspect that they were deceiving. I resolved to satisfy 
myself in some way ; and some time afterwards I made a proposi- 
tion to Catherine to assist her in producing the manifestations. 
I had a cousin visiting me &om Michigan, who was going to con- 
sult the spirits, and I told Catherine that if he intended to go to 
Delaroit, it would be a great thing for them to convince him. I 
also told her that if I could do anything to help her, I would do 
it cheerfully ; that I should probably be able to answer all the 
questions he would ask, and I would do it if she would show me 
how to make the raps. She said that as Margaretta was absent, 
she wanted somebody to help her, and that if I would become a 
Medium, she would explain it all to me." Mrs. Culver thus be- 
came an accomplice, and after she had assisted a few times in con- 
veying hints that would suffice for the conquest of her sceptical 
cousin from Detroit, and gone through a brief probation, she was 
admitted to a full participation in the mysteries. 

We call particular attention to her story. " The raps," deposed 
Mrs. Culver, *' are produced with the toes. All the toes are used. 
After nearly a week's practice, with Catherine showing me how, 
I could produce tbem perfectly myself. At first it was very hard 
work to do it. Catherine told me to warm my feet, or put them 
in warm water, and it would then be easier work to rap ) she said 
that she had sometimes to warm her feet three or four times in 
the course of an evening. I found that heatixig my feet did enable 
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me to rap a great deal easier. I have sometimes produced a hun- 
dred and fifty raps in succession. I can rap with all the toes 
on both feet; it is most difficult to rap with the great toe. 
Catherine told me how to manage to answer the questions. She 
said it was generally easy enough to answer right, if the one ^vrho 
asked the questions called the alphabet." And so forth, the rest of 
the details of trickery being all clumsy and common-place enough. 

This being the substance of our readings in the matter of 
knocking and rapping spirits, we paid our visit to the London 
ghosts established in genteel apartments in Upper Seymour 
Street, Portman Square, very soon after we accidentally saw the 
advertisement we have set forth. 

"We were two — Brown and Thompson. We rapped at the 
door of the house in which the knocker lived, on a cloudy and 
warm evening in the beginniog of November, which month 
began, as all the country knows, with days unusually dull and 
close. We do not idly talk about the weather, for it has 
a definite connection with our story. Having inquired whether 
Mr. Stone was at home, well knowing that he was — ^for he had 
advertised himself to be at home at that hour in the evening to all 
parties who desired an introduction to the world of spirits — and 
having replied to the question about our names by stating that our 
calling was '' in consequence of an advertisement," we were con- 
ducted to a drawing-room, in which we found that the maid who 
preceded us had just lighted the fire. Mr. Stone presently appear- 
ing, solemn as became a man who knew his lodgings to be haunted, 
pointed courteously to the sticks that had begun to crackle in the 
grate over the lighted paper, and murmured " We have had no fire 
here ; we did not like to light it, for it is so very warm." Truly 
no fire was needed, and we have a reason of our own for citing 
Mr. Stone's corroboration of the fisujt. 

To Mr. Stone, who "had just returned from the United 
States " with Mrs. Hayden, for the purpose of demonstrating 
those wonderful phenomena, which " have created the most intense 
excitement in all classes of society," we introduced ourselves by 
saying that we had called in consequence^ of an advertisement ; 
and we sat down before the man who was to bring us to the 
world of ghosts. 
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" Tou are aware," he said, " that I have given a good deal of 
my attention to electro-biology ? " "We were aware. " I have 
recently visited America, where great sensation has been made by 
manifestations from the world of spirits, made by means of a 
noise, like rapping. You have perhaps heard of the Bappers P " 
Something ; we came there to be informed. " It is very curious," 
said Mr. Stone. ^'I have examined these manifestations with 
great industry, and I have arrived at the conviction that they are 
true, that they cannot be explained by human minds, that they 
really do emanate from the spirit world. The lady whom I have 
brought with me is decidedly the best Medium I met with, and I, 
therefore, thought it well that the phenomena should be investi- 
gated in this country." Mr. Stone here pausing and looking into 
the fire, we inquired what might be the theory of Mediums ? "It 
is very singular," said Mr. Stone. " There are some persons in 
whbse sphere the spirits have more power. The grossness of 
matter commonly repels them, but there are some people whose 
nervous systems appear to act — you know how delicate the nervous 
system is — whose nervous systems appear to act as — we can only 
suppose, of course, we do not profess to account for these things 
— as conductors, as magnets, so to speak, whosd bodies are sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere in which the spirits freely move. In 
the neighbourhood of such a person, spirits manifest themselves. 
Such a person is a Medium." " Your Medium sits at the table, and 
ghosts rap on it P " we asked. " She must sit near the table," 
answered Mr. Stone, " because — we cannot control or account for 
it — the spirits will not knock beyond her influence. That is the 
nature and the necessity of the Medium, but sometimes the spirits 
will perform their promise to follow some person to a distant place 
and knock." (The Ghost of Cock Lane, and the descent into the 
vault, to witness !) " We were demonstrating the other evening, at 
the house of a distinguished gentleman in the country when a spirit 
promised to be present to him in his library at a fixed hour. The 
gentleman listened, and, being very deaf, heard nothing ; but, on 
holding his ear more attentively, he said that he distinctly thought 
he caught a rapping. It is very curious that the spirits accommodate 
themselves to deaf people. During the whole of the evening 
at this gentleman's, the spirits knocked more loudly than usual." 
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When Mr. Stone had further talked about distinguished patron- 
age, and about the wonders that had been performed, one of us 
suggested to him, delicately, as unwilling to hurt his feelings bj 
implying too roughly that a man who trembled on the confines of 
the other world could think of money, that " Of course we knew 
that his time was not wholly given to the public — that there was 
some honorarium," the reply was prompt. " One guinea each 
person, or five guineas for a party of ten." This being under- 
stood, we felt our way to the inquiry, which we shaped as well as 
we could, " When will the performance begin ? " The reply being 
in efiect " We take in each party separately," we signified our 
desire to be taken in as soon as possible. 

The door into the back drawing-room being then opened, we 
were introduced to Mr. and Mrs. Hayden, the Medium's husband 
and the Medium. Introduction having been promptly made, we 
were left — we, Messrs. Brown and Thompson — ^in the lady's hands. 
She sat opposite to us on one side of the round table, firm as a 
rock. 

The Medium sat not only opposite to us, but opposite to the 
fire. It had first occurred to us when we went into that back 
drawing-room, that the kitchen had come upstairs ; there was such 
an enormous fire in the grate. Though it was so warm out of 
doors that, as Mr. Stone remarked, '' We did not like to light the 
fire " in the front drawing-room j in the back room the glowing 
coals were heaped into a red-hot mountain ; and the whole atmos- 
phere was feverish. What did Catherine Fox tell Mrs. Culver ? 
" Catherine told me to warm my feet, or put them in warm water, 
and it would then be easier work to rap : she said that she had 
sometimes to warm her feet three or four times in the course of 
an evening." 

As we sat in the hot room, with the table between us, opposite 
to the Medium who sat opposite to the fire, we had begun to 
ponder upon by-gone people, and to think how we could seize 
" the vapoury phantoms of futurity " by questioning the ghosts. 
" Can we call any spirit ? " " You can speak only with spirits in 
the room ; the room is full of spirits, and some one spirit that is 
present will often go out, if you wish it to fetch you another with 
whom you desire to communicate. If you question one who is 
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here, he will knock, or if you wait, some spirit that desires to 
oommunicate with one of us will knock, and call attention to 
itself.*' — " How did you become a Medium ? " "I did not know 
what it meant when I used to hear the spirits rapping about me in 
my bedroom, and following me wherever I went. They knocked 
80 distinctly that my husband — who heard them also, when I was 
present — once got up and opened the parlour door, thinking that 
there was somebody who wanted to come in. Then I found out 
that they were spirits who desired to speak, and had no other way 
at present of communicating with us. If you ask them any 
question, and they answer yes, they rap ; and if they answer no, 
they are silent. If we use letters of the alphabet, and point to 
them in succession, they will spell out sentences, and in that way 
tell what they wish." This was the substance of the account 
given by the Medium, who added some examples of the care taken 
of herself by the spirits, and of a communication of importance 
made to her that morning by a deceased child ; a story told to 
us already in the next room by Mr. Stone, whose version had, 
however, in one point, differed materially from the Medium's. 

A large card lay before us on the table, upon which were 
printed in capitals, row after row, the letters of the alphabet, and 
in a last row the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0. There were 
also pencils with which we might write down the letters as the 
spirits indicated them, and spell out the messages delivered from 
the other world. 

"We were quite still. Brown was solemn ; Thompson looked 
into vacancy ; the Medium looked down into the table : we 
were waiting for a communication from any kind ghost who 
would 

" Be as a presence or a motion — one 
Among the many there." — (Bap-tap). 

" There is a rapping ! " said Mrs. Hayden, with an indistinct 
certainty about the expression of her voice, as though she really 
fancied that she heard a rapping, but might be in error. ** Who 
knocks P " we desired to know. " The spirit,** says Mrs. Hayden, 
" desires to communicate with one of us." Then, talking with 
her mouth near to the table, as though she were about to sip 
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knowledge from spirits in the wood, she asked, " Who do you 
speak to ? Is it to me ? *' (No rapping.) ^' Is it to this gentle- 
man p " (No rapping.) " Is it to that gentleman ? " (EAp-tap.) 
That gentleman was Mr. Thompson, who was requested to con- 
verse with the spirit : it was probably that of a near relative. 

Says Thompson, " Are you related to me ? " 

Bap-tap. 

** What is the relirtionship between us P " 

Thompson is directed to take up the alphabet, begin at A, and 
point to all the letters in succession. When Thompson points at 
M there is a rap-tap. M is put down by his friend Brown upon 
a piece of paper as the first letter of the word, and Thompson 
travels through the alphabet again till he is stopped at O, which 
Brown puts down, while Thompson begins again and gets to T, 
when, being stopped, to save trouble, he says, " Is it mother ? " 
Bap-tap. Mother ; very good. 

But Thompson does not laugh, for very dear to his heart is the 
thought of a mother who has been known to him from early child- 
hood only as an angel. Surely she would speak to her son, if she 
had power, though she has been parted &om him for so many 
years. What starlight musings of the boy who thought that 
guardian angels lived in stars, and looked up at the sky for hours, 
to dream which was the bright particular star in which his angel 
dwelt ; what yearnings of the youth for a mother's sympathy and 
guidance when all passions and affections were astir ; what sacred 
mysteries belonging to the inmost thought of a whole life, so far 
as it has gone, were touched by the assertion that the spirit of 
the lost mother was first to speak. Truly, then, if there were 
trufch in Bapping, and if that spirit had addressed her son, she 
would have spoken not in vain. 

" Have you anything to say to me ? " asked Thompson. Bap- 
tap. " Will you say it P " Then, by the most tedious process of 
getting each letter in succession knocked out of the card, and with 
a few mistakes in spelling, which were corrected as they were 
made, but which consumed time, the spirit rapped out this sen. 
tence : '' Dear son, I am well pleased to see you. I watch over 
you and Otod blesses you." Satisfactory, no doubt. A kind of 
sentence that might be regarded by any reasonable person as a 
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Bure proof of the ghost's authenticity. But would she, in the 
next place authenticate her claim to be the mother of Thompson P 
"Would she convince her son by telling him her Christian name ? 
Thompson began the alphabet with an inscrutable face : but the 
light from the fire and window, although good enough for a ghost, 
or for a common purpose, was not good for a Medium. The 
spirit rapped at T (wrong), at I (wrong), at M (wrong) ; 
finally made out Timok — truly an odd Christian name for an 
English lady : and having, in this instance, the curious peculiarity 
* that it did not contain a single letter of the name that should 
have been communicated. But Timok might be^ something mystic. 
The Medium said it was not mystic but mistake, and complained 
of the bad light. Spirits, perhaps, are forbidden spectacles. No 
more must be done until a lamp was lighted. 

Then it was again distinctly intimated to the professed spirit of 
Thompson's mother, who had sought this conversation, that 
nothing mystical was wanted, only the Christian name she had 
before she died — " Went into the spirit world," said the Medium, 
" the spirits never talk of death." — " Before you went into the 
spirit world. Do you remember what that name was ? " Bap- 
tap. " Will you tell it me P " Bap-tap. " Do so then now, if 
you please."' So again came the answer knocked up from the 
alphabet, this time E-U-N-I-C-E— of course, ridiculously wrong — 
but, as Eunice means, " a happy victory," and it might be again 
said that the spirit was mystical, Thompson said, " We will pre- 
sume that there may be some hidden meaning." " Hidden mean- 
^^Sf yo^ think P " said Mrs. Hay den, listlessly, as though the 
spirits and their sayings were rather affairs of ours than of hers. 
*' Shall we try again for the real name P " " No," said Thompson, 
" it is not worth while ; I will be satisfied with the first letter of 
it." It was then most elaborately defined to the ghost, with 
almost legal periphrasis, what was required, and the ghost by rap- 
taps declared itself perfectly clear in its mind, and ready to oblige. 
** So now for the initial of your Christian name in this world P " — 
T. " Is that right P " asked the Medium. Thompson said no. 
'* Then we had better try again, there may be some mistake." 
The Medium explained the matter in her own way to the table, 
and trying again, speculated again unluckily upon M. That was 
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again quite wrong, and the Medium proposed to try again* 
Thompson had no doubt, that in not more than twenty-six tnals, 
and, perhaps, in one or two less, the right letter could bo hit 
upon : so declared himself content. He would now be glad if the 
supposed ghost of his mother would condescend to name the year 
in which she passed into the spirit world. Did she remember it ? 
Eap-tap. Would she tell it ? £ap-tap. And what year was it ? 
Figures being now touched on the card instead of letters, there 
was a tap at one, a tap at eight, a tap at four (wrong, it should 
have been at two), and a last tap at nine, which the spirit recanted 
by refusing to ratify the whole number when asked at the end 
whether it was what she meant. The Medium probably caught a 
smile on Thompson's face, and reserved to herself the advantage 
of another guess ; she then settled upon the year 1846, which was 
by more than twenty years a blunder. Thompson then ceased 
from his inquiries, and we all proposed to wait and try the powers 
of another spirit. 

After the usual solemnities, there was a rapid rat-tat-tat-tat. 
" What does that mean ? '* asked Brown. The Medium ezplainea 
that no two spirits have the same rap, and that by familiarity you 
know the rap of any spirit as distinctly as you know a voice. That 
spirits rapped according to their temperaments ; those of nervous 
people tapping quickly, of quiet people almost inaudibly, and so 
on, " Well, who is this ? '* asked Brown, and it turned out to be 
a repetition upon Brown of the dull guesses we had just gone 
through in the case of Thompson. It was the spirit of his 
mother. (Brown's mother, he is happy to observe here, is alive 
and well.) Had this spirit of the dead-and-alive anything to 
say? Tes. A dead-and-alive ghost was the properest for the 
occasion. The most interminable game of beggar-my-neighbour 
is not half so dull and stupid as the knocking out of long and 
foolish sentences from the A. B. C. D. card of a Eapper. Brown 
must have been regarded as a suspicious character by the Me- 
dium. The ghost of the dead-and-alive, blundering over letters, 
tapping back, and, leaving, after all, her sentences in a broken- 
down condition, said to Brown, " Be candid ; investigate ; be 
careful ; for this is God's work, my son." 

God's work! 
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The spirit then informed Brown bj the usual slow process that 
Ills mother's name was Mary ; falling into a trap which Brown 
had laid, possibly by dwelling with the pencil 07er M and A and 
K and Y : also that she had been dead six years — ^all wrong. 

''I wish," said Brown, '*to ask some questions concerning the 

future ; can the spirits answer them without their knowing what 

they are ? " " If they cannot, they will be silent," said the 

Medium, " sometimes they do so. Try." — " They are questions 

which I should not like to ask in public. "Will they see them 

written on paper ? " "0 yes." — Brown wrote down very clearly : 

' Shall I soon be married ? ' '' Will the spirits answer this 

question ? " Bat-tat-tat. Is Yes the answer P " Eat-tat-tat. 

• How many children shall I have ? ' was written next. Brown 

saying, ** This is a question that must be answered in numbers 

Does the spirit see it? " Bat-tat-tat. '' Can it answer me ? ' 

Eat-tat-tat. And so the spirit answered by the usual process. 

" 136." When the 1 was obtained, and then the 3 to go next 

to it, and then the 6 to go after that, the rapid growth of Brown's 

family amused Thompson, and the imminent carrying on of the 

sum into thousands was prevented by his ill-timed mirth. The 

production of children by Brown stopped therefore prematurely 

at the number of 136. 

The Medium, who always asked whether the answers fitted, and 
who did not clearly know whether she might not be succeeding 
vastly, although she evidently felt a little puzzled by the sense 
that she was not doing so well as might be expected, was now 
re-assured by the reverent tone in which the too explosive 
Thompson asked whether the spirit of his sister were in the room. 
His only sister being in vigorous health, he did not expect her 
ghost ; but it was there, and very prompt to answer him. How 
long had she been dead ? Two years. 

So the dreary labour was continued ; but we cannot fatigue our 
reader with the whole monotony of a sitting that was not 
enlivened by one happy guess. 

After two hours in the presence of the Medium and the great 
file, we passed into the front drawing-room again, and paid our 
money. Mr. Stone trusted that we had found the spirits answer- 
ing satisfactorily. It appeared to us rather probable that they 
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did answer very satisfactorily at a guinea a head. Nevertheless 
we grumbled not, and listened to the further wonders that he had 
to tell of spirits that sometimes not onlj rapped, but moved 
heavy furniture about. He had seen a large loo table, he said, 
turned topsy turvey by the spirits. He told us more, and offered 
us gratuitously a fresh sitting, if we had not been satisfied with 
the first. We had seen enough. We asked for printed informa- 
tion, and brought home with us a pamphlet upon Spirit Knocking, 
which he recommended to our notice. It had the motto on the 
cover, " Behold, I stand at the door, and knock." Within the 
pamphlet we have since read of a spit that flew up a chimney, of 
a stirrup-iron that followed a man through a wood, and other 
miserable nonsense. 

Of the use of Holy Scripture in the writings of these people 
we abstain from saying much. We will give, however, from the 
pamphlet placed in our hands one example. * The writer dwells, 
among other things, upon the account of Peter's coming after his 
delivery from prison and knocking at the door of Mary's house, 
when his friends within, who would not at first believe the 
servant's tidings that Peter stood at the gate, said afterwards, " It 
is his angel." " It is evident from this," argues the Eapper's 
pamphlet, "that those who were gathered together praying, 
thought it possible for an angel to knock,* ^ — we will quote no 
more of the stuff. This miserable delusion, the ghost of a dead 
ghost, this clumsiest of all the cheats that ever folly offered to be 
bolted by the greedy appetite of superstition without even the 
courtesy of cooking it a little, did for a short time turn the heads 
of thousands in America. But, even in America — the Land of 
Promise to the Mormons, and to many other sects of fanatics — 
the Bappers came at last to be generally understood after Mrs. 
Culver's deposition had been published ; the " intense excitement 
in all classes of society " died out ; and now this ghost of the 
Cock Lane G-host, having been laid a second time, makes a third 
appearance, more faded than ever, and by advertisement invites 
" the nobility and gentry " to be present at its manifestations. 
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I AM, if you please, a bricklayer, and was at work the other day 
on the foundations of a house lately pulled down. Next door 
tumbled over me, and I was drawn half-dead out of the ruins. 

I am, if you please, a little boy, and was at play the other day 
among the bricks of a house that had been sold as it stood, for 
building materials, in lots. Lots at the top, and lots at the bottom 
were being pulled out, and carted away indiscriminately. The whole 
building, therefore, in one lot, to save trouble, came down at once 
over me, and I am maimed for life, before I have grown old enough 
to do a stroke of business. 

I am, if you please, a miner, and was at work the other day in a 
colliery-shafc famous for a great explosion, which had destroyed 
fifty or sixty men, not many months before. There was a fresh 
explosion, and a hundred-and-twenty more were ^ed. I only 
had my skin burnt off, and my leg broken. 

I am, if you please, an able-bodied sailor, and added my name 
to the ship's articles on board an emigrant vessel. We were 
broken up in a gale of wind, driven along by it, and my mates 
were drowned by the hundred or more. I escaped, for the fifth 
time in my life, from shipwreck. 

I am, if you please, a soldier, just returned invalided from East 
Indian barracks, in which I lay mortally sick, and in which many 
hundreds have died. Mine is said to have been a sickly station ; 
but there are one or two barracks in sicklier places that have 
almost no mortality in them at all. Those barracks have spacious 
and lofty sleeping-rooms, and other things, that we had not at 
Killampore. 
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I sm, if jou pleue, a railwsj tnreller, who was shot into a 
tardj goods train near the Shatteringham station, and have had 
mj legs made into jellj. 

I axn, if jou please, a dweller in a rotten court, dying of typhus 
ferer, 

I am an J of these jou please, or all of these and a great manj 
things more* I am the victim of accident ; and what accident 
may be, is what I wish to know, — ^if I may wish so much without 
being considered fussy. 

I know very well that a district surveyor, whose duty it shall 
be to overlook the operations of the builders, and check such as 
are illegal or likely to endanger life, is one who ought, as a gen- 
tleman, to be most courteous and accommodating to all those with 
whom he has to deal. He is bound in common and professional 
politeness to suppose that Mr. Brown, the builder, who is pulling 
down or running up a house, and Mr. Green, the well-known 
surveyor, who is engaged to watch Brown in a quiet, friendly way 
— he is bound, I say, to suppose that these gentlemen know their 
business, have a right to their own usages ; he ought to feel that 
he himself would be but a Jack-in-office if he undertook to meddle 
and obstruct. If a house should tumble down for want of pro- 
perly-applied support, or because supporting parts had been im- 
properly removed, I see clearly that no gentleman, who had been 
living among his brethren as a Christian official, and overlooking 
all their little trespasses, could be politely made responsible for the 
calamity. I see what a sad accident it is, and know that it is 
nothing else. I am a surveyor myself, and I think I may say that 
I understand these matters. 

I am a surgeon in a mining district, and take leave to testify 
that mining accidents are accidents, and that there is the end of 
the whole matter. There is no more to be said. I attend several 
" fields," — that is to say, I contract to attend on men hurt in pits, 
—and I am never without " field patients " on my books. There 
always must be such — they are a natural and an essential portion 
of my practice. I have a man or two killed, I suppose, once a 
fortnight. That is nothing. Sometimes, instead of one or two, 
there are killed half-a-dozen at a time, and there is a slight — a very 
slight — sensation in the parish. Such accidents rarely appear even 
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in the countrj papers ; and of course they are not worth sending 
up to London. They belong to mining life ; and I don't believe 
that you could ever get exact returns of the number of lives lost 
annually in our mines and coal-pits. You might as well have thought, 
in the old coach days, of getting returns of the number of coach- 
spills annually taking place over the country. "What country 
paper could be so harsh as to hurt the character of the Tumbledon 
Dart, and alarm the public by reporting all its little stumbles on 
the road P I should like to see the London papers getting from 
all parts of the country special reports c£ mining accidents, and 
dishing them up every morning for the world to con over. The 
world would be surprised if mines were watched as carefully as 
railways. So would the masters be surprised. When I first had 
a field, coming young into the district, I was such a fool of a new 
broom as to suggest to the great man of the place how one might 
make impossible the breaking of cables or chains, or the tumbling 
of stones from the pit mouth upon men as they went up or down, 
such incidents causing habitually the loss of a good many lives 
and limbs. What did I know as a stranger in the place ? Did 
not they who had been bred to the work know how to work mines 
better than a meddlesome Londoner P Did the men ever com- 
plain P Par from it. They took the usages they found and would 
have resented innovation quite as stoutly as their masters. I tried 
at an inquest or two to point out that the cause of death had been 
preventible. The coroner seemed to be pitying me for my raw- 
ness. Of course I could not afford to offend the great man of the 
place, and gentlemen of the jury would as soon have thought of 
committing high treason as of concocting a special verdict, that 
would be offensive to him. Of course they had nothing to say but 
Accidental Death, and as I cannot afford to scrape the butter off my 
bread (for truly it is not laid on very thick), I take good care now 
that my new-broom days are over to let things take their course. 
If our great local king builds cottages for his men, with a canal 
under the back windows, and some thousand tons of coal burning 
to coke and pouring products of combustion into the air before 
the front windows, with pigsties between every pair of cottages, 
and stables and dungheaps in the middle of the row, what have I 
to do as a surgeon but go and attend the sick people I find there P 

u 
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The whole row is illuminated of a night with the lights 
in the sick rooms. Well, that is no business of mine: our 
little king of these times, like the giant kings of old times, can 
do no wrong. 

I am a captain. When I got mj first command, I told the 
owners that I had not the right complement of men, that I wanted 
the ship better armed, that the stores sent on board for the crew 
were not at all to mj satisfaction, and that I should like to cany 
out some ideas of a reform in the construction of the forecastle, 
because I thought that -good sailors, well cared for, and not over- 
tasked, were the true strength of a ship, the brain, and bone, and 
muscle, that would carry it safely through any amount of peril. I 
was asked whether I had not as many men as the law demanded 
that I should carry, was told that my ship was like other ships, 
and that if I wanted to make way in the world I had better not be 
fussy. 

As a soldier poisoned in an Indian barrack, I reverence the 
memory of Sir Charles Napier; who struggled hard to procure for 
us accommodation equal to the exigencies of the climate. But 
what a troublesome man Sir Charles is known to have been. He 
was incessantly crying out at errors and abuses, in the faultless 
system of our Indian Government ; — and how unpopular he was 
in India through being a meddler with what could not possibly 
concern him ! 

I am going to close this article in a whisper. It seems to me 
that nine accidental deaths out of a dozen arise from culpable 
carelessness and negligence. It seems to me that the regard for 
hiunan life ought to become more tender with the growth of civi- 
lisation, and that we are now sufiSciently civilised to deal with the 
huge mass of Accidental Deaths which occur every year as serious 
cases, instead of massing them together as so many ugly incidents 
of course, which it is of no use in the world trying to provide 
against. There was a time when nobody thought of doing any- 
thing for the suppression of preventible diseases, and it then 
scarcely occurred to anybody to reflect that a very large proportion 
of those ills of the flesh really were preventible. It is just so 
wifch these other ills of the flesh, accidents. Those whose reckless 
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conduct, OP whose wicked economy, occasions preventible accidents, 
must be punished for the wrong they do, and the suffering they 
cause. In a word, the law must, sooner or later, in all such 
instances, 

''make 
Mischance almost as heavy as a crime.*' 



OUT OF DOOBS. 

Where the green banners of the forest float, 

Where, from the Sun's imperial domain, 
Armour'd in gold, attentiye to the note 

Of piping birds, the sturdy trees remain, 

Those never-anger'd armies ; where the plain 
Boasts to the day its bosom ornaments 

Of com and fruitage ; where the low refrain 
Of seaside music song on song inyents. 
Laden with placid thought, whereto the heart assents, 
Often I wander. Nor does the light Noon, 

Ghirrulous to man's eye, declaring all 
That Morning pale watch'd by her spectre moon, 

Or solemn Vesper, seated near the pall 

Of Day, holds unrei^eal'd ; nor does the fall 
Of curtain on our human x)antomime. 

The sweeping by of Day's black funeral 
Through Night's awe-stricken realms, with tread sublime. 
Chiefly delight my heart ; beauty pervades all time. 
Morning: the Day is innocent^ and weeps ; 

Noon: she is wedded and enjoys the Earth ; 
Evening: wearied of the world she sleeps. 

Night watches till another Day has birth. 

The innocence of Morning, and the mirth 
Of Noon, the holy calm of Eventide, 

The watching while Day is not^ there is dearth 
Of joy within his soul who hath not cried: 
** I welcome all, God, — share all Thou wilt provide !" 
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THE DEATH OF A GOBLIN. 



These is a bye-street, called the Fallant, in an old cathedral 
city — ^a narrow carriage-way, which leads to half-a-dozen antique 
mansions. A great number of years ago, when I began to shave, 
the presence of a very fascinating girl induced me to make frequent 
calls upon an old friend of our family, who lived in one of the 
oldest of these houses, a plain, large building of red brick. The 
father, and the grandfather, and a series of great great great 
and other grandfathers of the then occupant, Sir Francis Holyoke, 
had lived and died beneath its roof. So much I knew ; and I had 
inkling of a legend in connexion with the place, a very horrible 
affair. How and when I heard the story fully told, I have good 
reason to remember. 

"We were in the great dark wainscoted parlour one December 
evening ; papa was out. I sat with Margaret by the fireside, and 
saw in the embers visions of what might come to pass, but never 
did. Ellen was playing at her harpsichord in a dark comer of 
the room, singing a quaint and cheerful duet out of Q-r6try's Cobut 
de Lion with my old schoolfellow, Paul Owen, a sentimental youth 
who became afterwards a martyr to the gout, and broke his neck 
at a great steeple-chase. " The God of Love a bandeau wears," 
those two were singing. Truly they had their own eyes filleted. 
The fire-light glow, when it occasionally flickered on the cheek 
over which Paul was bending, could not raise the semblance of 
young health upon its shining whiteness. That beautiful white 
hand was fallen into dust before Paul Owen had half earned the 
wedding-ring that should encircle it. 

" Thanks to you, sister— thanks, too, to Gr^try for a pleasant 
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ditty. Now don't let us have candles. Shall we have ghost 
stories ? " 

"What! in a haunted house ? " 

" The very thing," cried Paul; "let us have all the story of 
the G-host of Holyoke. I never heard it properly." 

Ellen was busy at fier harpsichord again, with fragments from 
a Stabat Mater. ISTot Eossini's luscious lamentation, but the 
deep pathos of that Italian, who in days past "moerebat et 
dolebat," who moved the people with his masterpiece, and was 
^tabbed to death by a rival at the cathedral door. 

" Why, Ellen, you look as if you feared the ghosts." 

"No, no," she said ; "we know it is an idle tale. Go to the 
fire, Paul, and I will keep you solemn with the harpsichord, in 
order that you may not laugh while Margaret is telling it." 

"Well, then," began Margaret, "of course this story is all 



nonsense." 



" Of course it is," said I. 

" Of course it is," said Paul. 

Ellen continued playing. 

" I mean," said Margaret, " that really and truly no part of it 
can possibly be anything but fiction. Papa, you know, is a great 
genealogist, and he says that our ancestor, Godfrey of Holyoke, 
died in the Holy Land, and had two sons, but never had a 
daughter. Some old nurse made the tale that he died here, in the 
house, and had a daughter Ellen. This daughter Ellen, says the 
tale, was sought in marriage by a young knight who won her good- 
will, but could not get her father's. That Ellen — very much 
unlike our gentle timid sister in the comer there — ^was proud and 
wilful. She and her father quarrelled. His health failed, because, 
the story hints mysteriously, she put a slow and subtle poison 
into his after-supper cup night after night. One evening they 
quarrelled violently, and the next moriiing Sir Godfrey was gone. 
His daughter said that' he had left the house in anger with her. 
The tale, determined to be horrible, says that she poisoned him out- 
right, and with her own hands buried him in an old cellar under 
this room» That cellar-door is fastened with a padlock, to which 
there is no key remaining. ISTot being wanted, it has not been 
opened.probably for scores of years." 
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«WeU!" 

" "Well — in a year or two the daughter married, and in time 
had children scampering about this house. But her health failed. 
The children fell ill, and, excepting one or two, all died. One 
night '* 

« Yes." 

" One night she lay awake through care ; and in the middle of 
the night a figure like her father came into the room, holding a cup 
like that from which he used to drink after his supper. It moved 
inaudiblj to where she lay, placed the cup to her lips ; a chill 
came over her. The figure passed away, but in a few minutes she 
heard the shutting of the cellar door. After that she was often 
kept awake by dread, and often saw that she was visited. She 
heard the cellar-door creak on its hinge, and knew it was her 
father coming. Once she watched all night by the sick bed of 
her eldest child ; the goblin came, and put the cup to her child's 
lips ; she knew then that her children who were dead, and she 
herself who was dying, and that child of hers, had tasted of her 
father's poison. She died young. And ever since that time, the 
legend says. Sir Godfrey walks at night, and puts his fatal goblet 
to the lips of his descendants, of the children, and children's 
children of his cruel child. It is quite true fchat sickliness and 
death occur more frequently among those who inhabit this- house 
than is to be easily accounted for. So story-tellers have accoimted 
for it, as you see. But it is certain that Sir Godfirey fell in 
Palestine, and had no daughter." 

Ellen continued playing with her face bowed down over the 
harpsichord. Margaret, a healthy cheerful girl, had lived generally 
with an old aunt in the South of England. But the two girls 
were mourning. In the flower of her years their mother had 
departed from them, after long lingering in broken health. The 
bandeau seemed to have been unrolled from poor Paul's eyes, 
for, after a long pause, which had been filled by Ellen's music, 
he said — 

" Ellen did ^ou ever see Sir Godfrey ? " 

She left her harpsichord and came to him, and leaning down 
over his shoulder, kissed him. 

Was she thinking of the sorrow that would come upon him soon ? 
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The sudden closing of a heavy door startled us all. But a loud 
jovial voice restored our spirits. Sir Francis had come in from 
his afternoon walk and gossip, and was clamouring for tea. 

" Why, boys and girls, all in the dark ! What mischief are you 
after?" 

" Laughing at the Holyoke Ghost, papa," said Margaret. 

" Laughing, indeed ; you look as if you had been drinking with 
him. Silly tale! silly tale! Look at me, I'm hale and hearty. 
Why don't Sir Godfrey tackle me ? I'd like a draught out of 
his flagon." 

A door below us creaked upon its hinges. Ellen shrank back, 
visibly alarmed. 

" Tou silly butterfly," Sir Erancis cried, " it's Thomas coming 
up out of the kitchen with the candles you left me to order. 
Tea, girls. Tea! " 

Sir Erancis, a stout, warm-faced, and warm-hearted gentleman, 
kept us amused through the remainder of that evening. My 
business the next day called me to London, from whence I sailed 
in a few days for Valparaiso. While abroad I heard of Ellen's 
death. On my return to England, I went immediately to the old 
cathedral city, where I had many friends. There I was shocked 
to hear that Sir Erancis himself had died of apoplexy, and that 
Margaret, the sole heir and survivor, had gone back, with her 
health injured, to live with her aunt in the South of England. 
The dear old house, ghost and all, had been To Let, and had been 
taken by a schoolmistress. It was now, " Holyoke House Seminary 
for Young Ladies." 

The school had succeeded through the talent of its mistress ; 
but although she was not a lady of the stocks and backboard 
' sect, the sickliness among her pupils had been very noticeable. 
Scarlet fever, too, had got among them, of which three had died. 
The school had become in consequence almost deserted, and the 
lady who had occupied the house was on the point of quitting. 
Surely, I thought, if this be Sir Godfrey's work, he is as relentless 
an old goblin as can be imagined. 

Eor private reasons of my own, I travelled south. Margaret 
bloomed again ; as for her aunt, she was a peony in fullest flower. 
She had a breezy house by the sea-side, abominated dirt and 
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spiders, and, before we had b^en five minutes together, abused me 
for having lavender-water upon my handkerchief. She hated 
smells, it seemed ; she carried her antipathy so far as to throw a 
bouquet out of the window which I had been putting together 
with great patience and pains for Margaret. 

"We talked of the old house at 

" I tell you what it is, Peggy," she said, " if ever you marry, 
ghost or no ghost, you're the heir of the Holyokes, and in 
the old house you shall live. As i|Oon as Miss Williams 
has quitted, 1*11 put on my bonnet and run across with you into 
the north." 

And so she did. We stalked together into the desolate old 
house. It echoed our tread dismally. 

" Peggy," said Aunt Anne, with her eyes quite fixed, " Peggy, 
I smell a smell. Let's go down stairs." We went into the 
kitchen. 

"Peggy," the old lady said, " it's very bad. I think it's Sir 
Godfrey." 

"0 Aunt!" said Margaret, laughing; "he died in Palestine, 
and is dust long ago." 

"I'm sure it's Sir Godfrey," said Aunt Anne. — " Tou 
fellow," to me, "just take the bar belonging to that window- 
shutter, and come along with me. Peggy, show us Sir Godfrey's 
cellar." 

Margaret changed colour. " What," said the old lady, " flinch 
at a ghost you don't believe in ! I'm not afraid, see ; yet I'm sure 
Sir Godfrey's in the cellar. Come along." 

We came and stood before the mysterious door with its 
enormous padlock. " I smell the ghost distinctly," said Aunt 
Anne. 

Margaret didn't know ghosts had a smell. 

" Break the door open, you chap." I battered with the bar, 
the oaken planks were rotten and soon fell apart — some fell into 
the cellar with a plash. There was a foul smell. A dark cellar 
had a very little daylight let into it, — we could just see the floor 
covered with filth, in which some of the planks had sunk and 
disappeared. 

" There," said the old lady, " there's the stuff your ghost had in 
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his cup. There's your Sir Godfrey who poisons sleepers, and cuts' 
off your children and your girls. Bah! "We'll set to work 
Peggy; it's clear your ancestors knew or cared nothing about 
drainage. We'll have the house drained properly, and that will 
be the death of the Goblin." 

So it was, as our six children can testify. 



THE TEMPLE. 

A TEMPLE, built to Jupiter when* Rome and earth were yonng, 
The cross surmounts, — and hymns therein to Jesus now are sung. 
Yet grayen still on many a stone the memories remain 
Of worship which within its walls can never wreathe again. 
It wreathed ; — the young world's flower-crown laid at a Parent's feet,- 
Rude, worthless, yet a pledge of faith. Was not its odour sweet 
Ere yet it perish'd ? Joye men named, Jehovah was their Lord ; 
Ood in a thousand foncies, still was God whom they adored. 

A temple, bxdlt to Jupiter when Rome and earth were young, 
The cross surmounts, — ^and hymns therein to Jesus now are sung. 
White vestments, incense, choristers, priests among holy shrines 
Of saints are there ; — and equally though truth and error twines 
One golden band, — a love divine, — through flower, bud and leaves. 
New ways are open to the heart ; one will bur Qod perceives 
In all who kneel before him in the spirit and in truth ; 
He loves us in our childhood, and he loves us in our youth. 



CONVEESION OF A HEATHEN COURT. 



'^ Thbee women, three dogs, and three cats, lived together in 
this room a week ago." So we were told of a garret in "Wild 
Court, which is a court leading out of Great Wild Street, Lin- 
coln's Inn. The room was full of amateur inspectors, and Wild 
Court down below was full of pale and ragged men, women, and 
children. There they were all standing in a crowd, to talk about 
and stare at the twelve or fourteen monsters of civilisation in 
broadcloth — the said amateurs — whenever for the purpose of 
passing from house to house, or holding colloquy together in the 
gutter, they came out into what is called by the people of that 
district the open air. 

" Three women, three dogs, and three cats, lived together in 
this room a week ago." 

" They have left a strong animal smell behind them," observed 
somebody who stood in the middle of the chamber. They who 
chanced to be on the landing, and heard this observation, hurried 
in to smell the smell. 

" If your lordship will be good enough to step this way," — 
who his lordship was will presently appear — " I should be glad to 
direct your lordship's attention to one circumstance. By looking 
out of this little door that opens from the roof over the landing, 
your lordship will perceive where the inhabitants of the upper 
rooms in this house throw their filth and ordure. It passes from 
below this door, as your lordship may observe, along a trough 
which is fixed against the wall in the front room. There is in this 
room a lid to the trough, which your lordship can lift up ; in some 
of the adjoining houses it is not provided with a cover." 
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A gentleman lifted up the lid and dropped it, looking very much 
aghast. " Incredible ! "Why here is an open drain in a living 
room. It is full of cesspool matter." 

" Stagnant, certainly,'* explained the showman of this chamber 
of horrors. " For if you will have the goodness, sir, to open the 
small window and look out, you will perceive immediately under 
it an open sewer which is at the top of the house within the 
parapet, and receives filth from the upper rooms of the whole row. 
Its contents ought to descend by the stockpiping, but as they 
descend with difficulty, there is a thick pool of ordure stagnating 
a few inches under the window, as you see.'* 

" They must have kept their windows always shut. They never 
could have dared to open them." 

" But in so doing they shut themselves in with the trough of 
filthiness that passes through their room.'* 

** Are all the uppermost floors in Wild Court furnished in this 
way ? " 

" AU." 

Ladies of England, think of this sometimes when you carry 
water to the laurels or the roses in your conservatories. Think of 
it, and do more than deplore it. Help with your sympathy the 
labouring man who seeks to right himself, and asks, for himself 
and for those still poorer than he^ia, power to inhabit decent homes. 
A time must be near when he will find that of all the allies sought 
by those who are struggling against dirt and disease, he is the one 
most desired and in the main most powerful. It is his own battle^ 
which he should not stand by and see fought wholly by others. 

If he be wise, he will bestir himself, and animate his friends 
about him. Masses of men quietly but audibly demanding what 
they now have not, liberty to live unpoisoned, could not be laughed 
down, or dubbed theorists. Just now, for example, we have 
described plainly and truly a state of things the existence of which 
might well overwhelm a callous man with shame and horror and 
disgust. "What we have described will be read carelessly by thou- 
sands who have had much experience in the revelations made by 
sanitary advocates, and who, taking it as so much pleading of a 
kind with which they have been for years familiar, will heed it 
little. But let the same truth be told by the man whom it con-^ 
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oems most nearly. Let the father who from scanty means pays 
what is truly the fair price of a wholesome room for a den of 
which it makes us sick at heart to think — ^let him stand up and 
speak. Let us hear from him of the dead child who, dying, cried 
for aiif and was not satisfied, because they dared not throw a 
window open and let in more fully the stench that nevertheless 
did pour in between the rags and paper that filled up its broken 
panes. Let the wife tell how desperately she rocked upon her lap 
the single child that was left to her kisses, of fifteen that she had 
rocked in vain — tell how she lost all, and strove to satisfy the 
craving of her heart by taking to her wretched home some other 
woman's child, and loving it. Men would not slightingly shrug 
their shoulders then — the Lord Seymours of the House of Com- 
mons perhaps would not laugh. 



( 



* The fskir sum of six thousand years* 
Traditions of dvility — ^" 



what is it, if we are content that there should be six thousand 
places like "Wild Court in London ! 

Six thousand worse places we might have said, for "Wild Court 
is not half so savage as many a lane, court, or alley with a gentler 
name, taken from fields, roses, and fountains, from harps of angels, 
or from Paradise itself. Prom the front attic, just now unte- 
nanted, of one house in "Wild Court we passed to the back attic, 
where an Irishwoman keeps house in her husband's absence, and 
is as happy as the stairs are long. Down-stairs we go, noting 
that the sky is visible through a crack in the comer of the wall, 
down a dilapidated yet rather ample staircase, with thick old 
balustrades of solid oak, and in the backroom next below there is 
a sickly middle-aged man, who remembers and knows nothing, 
sitting by the fire, and a woman all astir with an enormous baby. 
In the front room there is nobody adult, and little or no furniture 
at home. Our general impression after peeping in was that we 
had seen a perfectly bare room and a baby in the middle of it 
coiled up in a coalbox. The rooms were lofty, the staircase 
as we still journeyed downward very much broken, but still bor- 
dered with stout oaken balustrades, and lower down, the rooms, 
which are of good size and pitch, were wainscoted. The rent of 
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one exceeds three shilliiigs, and each is rented of the landlord by 
one family, which sublets to another or two others. There are 
fourteen houses in Wild Court, within the walls of which there 
sleep every night more than a thousand people. 

These sleep not only as lawful tenants thronging all the rooms^ 
but as illegal tenants, miserable creatures who at nightfall crowd 
into them and take possession of the staircases. In the morning 
they depart, leaving the little yard behind the back-door of each 
house, sometimes covered six inches deep with filth. In those 
yards cesspools and rotten wat«T-butts are neighbours, and the 
dastheaps are placed under the parlour windows. Uunderneath each 
liouse there is an unpaved cellar open to the court, which is used 
only as a receptacle for garbage. Until the way was stopped 
some weeks ago, one of those cellars was entered nearly every 
night for two or three years by thieves, who passed from it, by a 
hole in the floor made for their especial use, into an untenanted 
room, which was their rendezvous. And because the use 
made of that room was notorious, nobody offered to become 
its tenant. 

On the whole, however, the aspect of the fixed population of the 
place — and we saw much of it, for we were there during the dinner 
hour, and all the men, women, and children able to move, who 
were not looking at us out of doors, were looking at us out of 
windows — the aspect of the fixed population was not hopeless. 
There were thoughtful faces, kindly faces, and there was not one 
repellent word or look. A disappointed suitor in Chancery would 
no doubt be ready to make affidavit respecting these people, that 
as a class they did not seem to be greater rogues than the lawyers 
for whom their rooms seem to have served as Chambers some two 
centuries ago. The rags hung upon poles &om many upper 
windows like triumphal banners, the occasional festoons of hare- 
skin, the faces of young girls looking down with favour on our 
small procession, out of bowers often partly tapestried with hare- 
skin, might have been tricked out by a lunatic into the fantastic 
picture of a small triumphal march. The strange men with clean 
faces were indeed gazed at with quiet and perplexed wonder, rather 
than watched with intelligent interest and syippathy ; but they 
had a known right to be there, for they represented a society that 
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had bought the property, and therefore might, if it pleased, walk 
up and down stairs on it till doomsday. 

Eor we must explain now that the nobleman to whom we have 
referred already was Lord Shaftesbury, the Chairman of the 
Society for Improving the Condition of the Labouring Glasses, 
and that the gentlemen by whom he was accompanied were officers 
of that society or labourers on behalf of public health who had 
been specially invited. In the last class are to be numbered the 
genius of the past Board of Health, Mr. Chadwick, and the genius 
of the Board for the time being. Sir Benjamin Hall. Both took 
part in the inspection. 

There are fourteen houses in "Wild Court, of which thirteen 
have been obtained by the society. These it is proposed thoroughly 
to revise and amend. They are to be converted into decent and 
wholesome dwellings, offering every accommodation that good 
health can need, at the same rent now charged for such lodgings 
as we have in part described. The conversion to Christianity of 
heathen dwellings in our courts and alleys is, we are glad to say, 
now made a main object of consideration with the society over 
which Lord Shaftesbury presides. There is good reason why this 
should be the case, because it is found that instead of six per cent., 
the largest amount likely to be realised on the construction of new 
model lodging houses — a good per centage on an admirable work — 
the conversion of bad houses into good, promises to yield much more 
abundant profits. Such conversion promises indeed to yield no less 
than fifteen per cent., according to experience obtained in Charles 
Street, and so to provide room for more extensive operations as well 
aa to set other men thinking and working in the same direction. 

The renovated house in Charles Street, Drury Lane, consisted 
formerly of three lodging-houses of the worst description. A 
lease was taken of them for twenty-eight years, at forty-five 
pounds rental. Eleven hundred and sixty-three pounds were spent 
upon their conversion into a single wholesome building, a weU- 
ventilated lodging-house, with proper living rooms and dormitories, a 
bath-room, lavatory, and all other things necessary for the accommo- 
dation in a wholesome way of two-and-eighty single men. The 
charges are precisely what they used to be, and what they are still 
in other wretched lodging-houses in the neighbourhood. After 
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deducting all expenses, interest on capital, rent and taxes, cost of 
a superintendent and assistant, fuel, light, &c., this renovated 
house, which has been about four years in existence, has been 
found to be the most profitable of the society's undertakings, 
yielding, as we have said, annual gains of no less than fifteen or 
sixteen per cent. 

The success of these experiments, and of others that we trust 
will follow, ought to suggest to owners of unwholesome house 
property what duties lie before them. While town populations 
are increasing, there must of course be no small number of new 
houses built. Building works must go on, but many a man who 
builds would probably do better to speculate in works of renova- 
tion. Owners who live upon the rents of houses in which tenants 
cannot live, or can live only subject to the worst influences upon 
health and morals, have an obvious duty to perform. Let it once 
be made manifest that such dwellings yield after renovation ample 
per-centage upon capital, and no selfish word can be said that shall 
have power to prevent a law compelling all house owners to raise 
their property up to the level of a certain standard. Even now 
— let pocket-interests be what they may — it is the duty of the law 
to forbid any man to fill a leprous house with tenants. The 
leprosy of this country is typhus fever. By the law of Moses the 
owner of a house in which men became infected, went to the 
priest, saying, " It seemeth there is, as it were, a plague in the 
house." The priest then commanded the house to be emptied, 
and went in to see it ; and if it was discovered to be foul, he shut 
it up, caused it to be scraped, and other stones to be brought, and 
other mortar taken, that it might be plastered. If after all 
attempts to purify it, a plague still clave to the dwelling, then it 
was ordained to the priest that '^ he shall break down the house, 
and the stones of it, and the timber thereof, and all the mortar of 
the house ; and he shall carry them forth out of the city into an 
unclean place." Good churchmen, advocates of sanitary reform, 
have called attention to this part of the Mosaic law, and have 
asked for some ordinauce in England also against leprous houses. 

Every house in which tenants die of typhus fever should be 
held suspect, examined by authorities, and, if need be, like a foul 
graveyard, summarily closed until it has been put into a wholesome 
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state. Many small owners, no doubt, could not afford the imme- 
diate expense of renovation ; but a principle already introduced 
as part of sanitary discipline might be extended : an efficient Board 
of Health might be empowered to effect all necessary alteration, 
and distributing its charge on each house-owner over thirty years, 
saddle him with no more than a small terminable tax upon his 
premises. By the adoption of a policy like this, carried out 
strictly and carefully, how much might be done in the course even 
of a single generation for the cure of our towns — done too at no 
real cost to the nation, by the mere guidance of house-owners into 
a path of justice, profitable even in the'most worldly sense to them- 
selves, and by lending them such power to fulfil necessary injunc- 
tions as they may not have immediately at command. 

We do not urge it as at all essential, but of course it is worth 
while, to consider that drainage and improvement works cost less, 
and are better done, when they are carried out under one contract 
for a group of houses, than when each house in the group is treated 
as a separate affair. Houses pay dearly for such independence, 
and are, afSder all, not served so well. The Metropolitan Board of 
Commissioners of Sewers, now expired, impeded drainage works 
by refusing to recognise this principle, and throwing upon each 
house-owner the. expense of a separate and costly contract. 

And as we have been speaking of plagues and fevers, let us 
not neglect to urge a fact which it is hard to establish — ^in the 
public mind, that the large annual sacrifice of life by typhus 
fever and by other preventible disease, is infinitely more to 
be thought about than the mortality by cholera or any passing 
epidemic. The mortality by cholera is terrible, the suddenness 
with which friends vanish from our hearths during the pre- 
valence of such a plague afflicts us deeply, but it is not through 
cholera that millions live in ignorance of perfect health; that 
of the children bom to us, a frightful number perish in infancy • 
that every Christmas many thousands of our countrymen who 
might have been aUve, and were alive in the preceding year, 
lie in the churchyard. This waste of life is constant. A large 
number of people carried off during the great epidemic, are 
those who would have died during the succeeding year or two. 
For this reason partly, and partly, perhaps, in consequence of a 
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myBterious law of nature, it seems to be the case, that a year of 
great mortality by cholera, is followed by an almost proportionate 
decrease of mortality in the years following. The waste of life in 
our unwholesome dwellings, and by our unwholesome dealing, is 
incomparably more exhausting, even apart from a consideration of 
its vast extent. There, too, nature marvellously works on man'^ 
behalf. Where children die in throngs, more children are bom in 
throngs. The woman who has lost fifteen, had she lost none, 
might have been mother to no more than eight. Many who now 
die in London, if the whole town had been wholesome, never would 
have lived. This principle of compensation may be necessary for 
the proper increase of the human race ; but can it afford any con- 
solation to us that here, in the midst of a great civilised nation, 
it is brought most largely into play ? Of how many sorrows is 
that mass of needless death the index ! And how much more of 
weakness and of social misery can we endure to look at, when we 
turn our faces to that other mass of Hving sickness which is left 
to us festering above the grave ? 

It is painful to think, that the little people who come into the 
world, helplessly dependent on our care, infants and children under 
three years old, are the most constant sufferers from all social 
wrong-doing and neglect. In homes which all the singing in the 
world never can make sweet, of each of which it would be one of 
the greatest earthly blessings, if it could be said with truth that 
there was no other place like it, they suffer and die by swarms. 
Of all the children bom in this country, nearly a fourth part die 
in their first year. Bemember the watchfulness of nature — that 
infancy is the beginning of life, and that, if we all did our whole 
duty, the death of an infant would be something wonderful and 
startling : and then think how quietly we bear the fact, that one- 
fourth of the people bom in England, perish before they are more 
than one year old ! Can there be found anywhere more dreadful 
evidence of the changes that have yet to be wrought in our homes 
and habits P Out of the deaths that occur during a dosen years 
in England and Wales, more than a million are those of infants, 
and another huge number unmade up by children between one 
and three years old. In a recent work on Sudden Deaths, con 
taining useful information. Dr. Granville has calculated, from 
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Tinpublislied records, the mortality caused at Preston by the strike. 
The terrible fact comes out, that half the deaths were those of 
children not yet five years of age. Surely there is at every hearth 
somebody whom children love and constitute their friend. In 
every house, the children, if they knew how many of their little 
commonwealth are being massacred by filthy and neglected homes, 
would plead to their citrong friends and favourites, for help on 
behalf of their weak neighbours. There is help in sympathy, 
^ there is help in earnest speech, private or public ; there is help in 
the expression of quick wrath against small politicians dallying 
with questions about health and life, and cutting jokes at their 
expense. There is help in every act of candid individual inquiry ; 
there are fifty ways of help in action. 

It is not only because they are more susceptible of the poisons 
among which they are bom, or because they inherit weaknesses 
transmitted by unhealthy or immoral parents, that the infants die. 
Infants and young children, thinly clad, may be seen shivering 
about our courts and alleys, even after ten o'clock, during the cold 
winter nights, and if any one inquires why they are not indoors, 
he will find that their parents are absent ; that for fear of accident 
to the house, they have left neither fire nor candle, and that the 
little creatures, who feel always lonely in the dark, had therefore 
come out into the court to make a feint of playing. The parents 
are lost to a sense of duty. They shrink from the filth and misery 
of their own lodgings. They cannot drink the water in the rotten 
butt that is companion to the cesspool. They go out for beer, and 
stay out. When a poor husband and wife have in this manner 
been demoralised, and brought to utter wretchedness, no power on 
earth can make them fit heads of a family, till it enables them to 
possess a home fit to contain a human household. Before the 
renovation that is now effected in the thirteen houses of "Wild 
Court, shall have been effected throughout England, we shall all 
be dead, and all our children, and perhaps, also, all our grand- 
children. At least, however, it is our privilege in the existing 
generation to begin the doing of this necessary duty. We have 
but to be determined. " Mighty are the soul's commandments," 
and we can stir even dirt if we will only lay the right command- 
ments on ourselves and those whom our opinions control. 
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I STTPPOSB that if there were estahlished, under sundry and 
divers parts of London, ovens maintained at a great heat for the 
drying of the superincumDent soil, it would not be thought right 
that those ovens should be so hot as to slack-bake the people who 
live over them. I take it for granted that if, while such an arrange- 
ment were in force, it proved a very common thing for people 
under whose premises an oven ran, to be found of a morning 
fimoking hot, covered with tender crackling, having mattrasses 
saturated with their gravy underneath them painfully reminding 
us of Yorkshire pudding ; such a state of things would be con- 
sidered uncomfortable, and would excite an outcry along all the 
lines of longitude and latitude that cross the globe between Ber- 
mondsey and Onololu. 

Now, if for ovens we read sewers, for heat stench, and for a 
baked fellow-creature, one dried and tortured and destroyed by 
putrid fever, do we make the matter pleasanter ? I think not. 
Surely all people ought, by this time, to know how dangerous it 
is to smell the drains, in or near a house ; how destructive it is 
to the life over head, when there exist under a city, drains that 
can be smelt. Such a broth as there is under London, and such a 
Babel of cooks as there is in London, who seem unable ever to 
agree how, when, and into what, they shall pour out that broth, is 
not to be thought about with a clear head. Happy are all pro- 
vincial towns that are not too unwieldy to be purified at once. 
We have had a crow's nest on the top of St, Paul's, and a 
tremendous trigonometrical survey of the whole town, prepara- 
tory to a grand measure of universal sewerage reform; useful 
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local measures have been discouraged, in anticipation of the 
coming universal measure that has never come, and never can 
come in our day, simply because there is no door large enough for 
it to enter by. In the same way, not very long since, a very 
useful measure of pure water 'supply by private enterprise, was 
checked by Parliament when on the point of execution, in deference 
to a coming comprehensive universal measure from the Grovern- 
ment, which turned out to be good for nothing when it came. 
Surely, by this time, sanitary reformers must have lost their 
taste for magnificent prospects, and must have found out that it is 
impossible to drive a coach and four into a parlour. Having cast 
a net into the sea, haul in by inches. "We are terribly behind- 
hand as to public health, and sanitary boards have recommended 
to us seven-league boots, wherewith to make up for lost time. 
There may be seven-league boots, but as there is no one with 
legs long enough to bear the stretching they would give him, we 
had better move on step by step ; but, above all things, we had 
better be instantly and constantly stepping on. 

The existence of preventible disease costs, now, in London ten 
thousand a year in lives ; and, in one way and another, perhaps 
about a million in money, through the loss of health, and life, and 
labour. Throughout the rest of the towns in England and 
Wales, the expense of preventible disease and death is upwards of 
twelve millions in money ; and in life, the loss is equal to the 
depopulation of one large county annually. To a great and urgent 
evil, one is naturally in a hurry to apply a great and instant 
remedy. But since that is impossible, let us work as^we can, 
hand over hand, remembering, however, that the simultaneous 
active help of every man able to help in amending some un- 
wholesome state of things, however small may be the work of 
each, becomes in fact a mighty engine working out good over the 
whole country daily. 

Perhaps it is worth while, by a few examples, to strengthen our 
sense of the reality of drain-poison. Typhus, of course, is not its 
only mode of manifesting itself. For the foul air of our courts 
and alleys the only two tests known to chemists are concentrated 
sulphuric acid^ which it blackens; and organic life, which it 
weakens or destroys. In man, it affects the most delicate bodies 
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—-especially those of cbildren — ^most distinctly ; manifesting its 
action, first upon the weakest part — as any part that may have 
been reduced in tone by previous disease. There used to be an 
ill-drained school at Clarendon Square, Somers Town, of which 
Dr. Amott reported that, every year, while the nuisance was at 
its height, and until it was removed by drainage, the malaria 
caused some remarkable form of disease. In one year, there were 
extraordinary nervous affections, rigid spasms, and convulsions of 
the limbs, such as occur after taking poison into the stomach. 
Another year there was typhoid fever ; and the year after, perhaps 
ophthalmia, or obstinate constipation. 

As Niger fever does not destroy negroes, so it would appear 
that men can become in some degree acclimatised, even to the 
emanations from corrupt animal matter. The man who has spent 
all his life in a foul court, acquires a constitution adapted by the 
beneficent operations of nature to that external condition of his 
life ; of his children, some perish, some survive and become also 
acclimatised. But the adaptation cannot be perfect. In one 
chance hour of bodily weakness the poison often takes possession 
of the stronghold of the man's life, and he perishes. Kightmen, 
and the workmen at the dep6t for animal matter in Paris, who 
have become in this way acclimatised, even seem to enjoy ex- 
emption 'from some maladies, by the change effected in their 
blood ; as vaccination causes in the blood a mysterious and per- 
manent alteration which protects us against small-pox. While 
the workmen in Montfau9on are robust, the inhabitants of houses 
in its neighbourhood are tormented with fevers ; and, at the 
Hospital of St. Louis, half-a-mile distant, wounds and sores 
become foul whenever the wind blows from the direction of the 
Montfau9on. Hospital gangrene is more frequent at St. Louis 
than at any other hospital in Paris, though there is none other so 
airy and so little crowded. 

It may be curious to note the effect of a London life on birds. 
In the course of some inquiries made by certain gentlemen, one 
of whom was Professor Owen, a slaughterman was questioned who 
was also a bird-£a,ncier. He had lived in Bear Yard, near Clare 
Market, exposed to the combined effluvia from a slaughter-house 
and a tripe factory. He particularly noted, as having a fatal 
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influence on the birds, tlie stench raised by boiling down the fat 
from the tripe offal. He said " You may hang the cage out of 
the garret window in any house round Bear Yard, and if it be a 
fresh bird it will be dead in a week." He had previously lived, 
for a time, in the same neighbourhood in a room over the Por- 
tugal Street burial-ground. That place was equally fatal to his 
birds. He had removed to Vere Street, Clare Market, beyond 
the smells from those two places, and he was able to keep his 
birds. In town, however, the ordinary singing birds did* not 
usually live more than eighteen months ; in cages in the country 
they would live nine years or more, on the same food. When he 
particularly wished to preserve a pet bird, he sent it now and then 
into the country for a change of air. 

Let us take two or three cases, such as might occur in London 
to the most prudent of us ; drawing them from a letter addressed 
by Mr. Cooper to the Dean of "Westminster. " I was passing the 
drain grating at the comer of Union Street, Bond Street," Mr. 
Cooper writes, " when I perceived a most faint and disagreeable 
smell arising from it. Being immediately attacked with nausea 
and an indescribable sensation of illness, I at once returned home 
and drank half a wine-glassful of brandy. After a short time, the 
indisposition appeared to pass away, but the peculiar smell of the 
drain still remained in my nostrils." Again, a stout healthy 
servant maid was passing a drain grating at the comer of Queen 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Eields,' perceived an unpleasant smell, and 
became faint and sick. On getting home she took a cup of tea, 
but was soon after seized with retching. Then she had headache, 
shivering fits, pains in her back and limbs, and the next day was 
visited by the doctor, and found with a foul brown tongue, a 
flushed face, a hot dry skin, and a pulse running at one hundred 
and twenty. The attack quietly subsided. It is not worth while 
to multiply such cases ; they occur within the experience of most 
Londoners, and relate simply to the effect of passing the emana- 
tion from a foul drain. What would be the effect of sleeping by 
it p Let us see. The following is a short tale of city life — and 
death — related on the authority of Dr. Good. 

A family in the City of London had occupied the same house 
for many years, enjoying good health. One day a nursery-maid 
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was seized with typhus fever. She was removed from the house^ 
and there came another in her place. In a short time the new 
nursery-maid was attacked by typhus fever, and was also sent 
away* A few weeks afterwards, typhus fever attacked one of the 
children. The medical man then saw that there must be *some 
local cause at work, and instituted an inquiry. He brought out 
these facts : — ^that the nursery was situated on the second floor of 
the house ; and that, two or three weeks before the first case of 
fever occurred, a sink had been placed in the comer of the room 
for the purpose of saving labour to the servants. This sink was 
found to communicate with the common sewer, and to be quite 
open or untrapped. It^ was effectually trapped, and there was no 
more fever in the house. 

We are proving principles which are well known, but they never 
can be made too notorious, or kept too obstinately present to the 
general mind, while there is still such great need as there is in our 
time to bring them into common application in our towns and 
houses. M. Piorry, a French writer on dwellings, says that 
*^ however intense may be the smeU arising from cesspools, it is 
only disagreeable and not directly injurious." Let us take a 
French answer to this staggering statement from M. Euige 
Delorme. He informs us that in Paris, at the Bank, there used 
to be in the porter's chamber a small crevice in the tube leading 
to the cesspool. The smell in this room was insufferable. The 
porter died, and no one coiild assign the cause of his death. Eight 
months afterwards, the tube not having been repaired, a second 
porter died in the same mysterious way. M. d'Arcet discovered, 
however, that the fissure was the cause of both the deaths, and 
gave the necessary cautions. Kothing was done. M. d'Arcet 
had distinctly stated that if nothing were done, the next tenant of 
the room would also perish. Nothing was done and the next 
porter did perish. 

Horrible neglect, no doubt ; horrible apathy. Tet it was only 
a single porter, says some one, perhaps. Aye, but ten thousand 
people die yearly in London alone, much in the same way. And 
we accept with apathy our zymotic diseases— nearly all preventible 
auctions of this kind — ^though there occur in England and Wales 
a hundred thousand annually. They are accepted even with more 
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apathy, it is fair to own, in Fans than in liondon ; for, our neigh* 
hours are not ill-content to he told in the weekly reports that 
" diseases of the zymotic class are not ahove the average." To go 
hack to the parallel with which we started, the apathetic reception 
of such a fact — and we assume it with sufficient nonchalance on 
this side of the Channel — resemhles a state of quiet satisfaction in 
such intelligence as, that " There were two hundred and £f ty cases 
of haking to death returned last week ; hut, allowing for the increase 
of the population, this is not ahove the average. Of these cases, 
the majority were young persons ; only one hundred of those who 
have heen haked, were ahove fifteen years of age." If Typhus 
were a murderer, and we could lock him up, should we put his 
murders into the weekly hill of mortality and leave him loose as 
an accepted £&ct ? He U a murderer, and we can lock him iip. 
Dogherry and Verges are discussing how to set ahout it. 



MANY A SON TO MANY A FATHEE. 



Often the son's hope is the father's care. 



Not unto Eye of Man the glance belongs. 

Which can a life's unwritten sentence read; 
His Taste knows not the fruit within the seed, 

Nor can his Hearing prophesy what songs 
On a soul's lute shall to the strain succeed, 

Which in its newness now delighteth him. 

Therefore, Father, let not trouble dim 
Thy lightest thought, though in another creed 

Than that of childhood, to another care 
Than that for which thy fond solicitude, 
With loying wisdom boimteously endued 

My mind with strength imparted, I now dare 
To dedicate thy g^ ; when toil the sod 
Hath cultivated ; produce is of Qod. 
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Heeeaftee, men will tell each other of three poets in a single 
nation — Shakspeare, Milton, and Speckles : to make the third of 
whom Nature had joined the other two. This is a junction in the 
line of poetry not recognised at present. That which is Not-I 
does not understand me, but I understand myself. It may be 
said, too, that — while four of my six epics are still in manuscript, 
while two hundred of my tragedies are not only unacted, but also 
unpublished, and I have issued not more than thirty volumes of 
my lyric verse — ^the materials for an estimate of my poetical genius 
are not yet fully laid before the country. Posterity will, I am 
convinced, do me justice. Speckles, whose daily diet is humble- 
pie, has had more than a flask of water from the springs of Helicon. 
It saturates his soul. 

It is not only in metaphysics and in poetry that I have proved 
my strength. I have made in vain some of the greatest mecha- 
nical discoveries of the present age. I have planned how to send 
huge steamers across the Atlantic, sped by a motive power of the 
simplest kind — a single hen. Instead of the thirty, fifty, or a 
hundred horses, whose power is commonly applied to engines, and 
the mules used by some spinners, I am able to show how wheels 
may be adjusted capable of being set into motion by a hen of 
ordinary strength. As hens, who are tough of muscle, would be 
preferred for this service, there would be none left but tender 
chickens for the dinner-table ; and, on this fact I shall rely, when- 
ever I bring out my plan, for a great deal of popular support. A 
hencoop and a bushel of corn will box and feed my engine power. 
In me, gentlemen, you recover a Watt, a Milton, and a Bacon ; 
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but unluckily, the Watt, Milton, and Bacon, of the twentieth 
century. By a mistake I have appeared in the nineteenth, and it 
is only for that reason that I am not fully appreciated. 

There are people who say they wish me well ; but who say also, 
that it would be absurd to expect &om me a connected narrative, 
for that I should exalt and be-pndse myself till doomsday if I 
were not stopped. But I appeal to an enlightened public. How 
can I tell you anything if I know nothing, and how can I know 
anything if I am blind to my own character. Do you know what 
the absolute in cognition is P '' Object plus subject is the abso- 
lute in cognition ; matter mecum is the absolute in cognition ; 
thoughts or mental states, together with the self or subject, are 
the absolute in cognition." I do not say this of myself, but haye 
it from a distinguished professor. 

How, then, do I know that there ever was such a man as my 
uncle Badham, the chemist ? He may have existed only in my 
mind as the idea of a rich uncle who was more desperately offended 
than anybody, at my having been bom a boy ; but wlio, neverthe- 
less, stood my godfather and my friend. After him I was chris- 
tened Badham Speckles, and to him, at the age of fourteen, I was 
apprenticed. I was more certain of the existence of six tragedies 
and a farce which I had written at that time, than of the existence 
of my uncle, at whose table I sat, and in whose bed I slept, and 
at. whose counter I served. The tragedies I had created. They 
were substantive portions of myself; but Uncle Badham (if 
Berkeley Bishop of Cloyne was right ; as I took him then to be) 
may have been a phantom — an idea of mine. His beef and 
potatoes were also ideas, good ideas; his rhubarb and bitter 
aloes, his pestle and mortar, scammony and Castile soap were bad 
ideas. Bochester — ^where we seemed to live — ^was built out of 
my own ideas, and peopled by creatures of my own. Hearing, 
seeing, touching, tasting, feeling, as everybody knows, is quite 
inadequate to prove the existence of anything or anybody, except 
only oneself. 

Yet the phantoms moving in that dream-figure, the world, 
complained of me sometimes, for being dreamy. I, a Speckles, 
a direct descendant, as the slight corruption of the family name 
proves, from the great Sophocles — myself the then author of six 
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tragedies — was contemned even by the nursemaids of Eochester, 
wlio came to me for dill-water and castor-oil. I had a little 
printing-press, which I kept under my bed ; and,, by the help of 
which, I printed many of my own fugitive pieces upon fragments 
of shop-paper. Many a mixture did I send out folded in immortal 
verse. My uncle's customers found stanzas in powder-papers, 
mottoes in bottle caps, poetry even in blisters, genius in every- 
thing. They laughed in their phantom way ; my uncle groaned, 
and shook his finger at me like a warning ghost. On one occasion 
he caused to sweep upon me the figure of a hair-dresser, who 
forced me into a chair, and cut away the rich, clustering hair that 
hung over my shoulders. At the same time he declared that he 
would turn me out of doors if ever I wrote another line of 
verse. He was in wrath because, having by mischance forgotten 
to make up a prescription, I had sent to a wealthy customer, a 
bottle of air corked and capped, — ^which, by an odd accident, was 
folded in a favourite poem of mine, on " The Emptiness of 
Things." My inadvertence gave offence, I wrote privately to 
the offended customer, a note of apology, of which I can almost 
remember the words, explaining what was the fact ; — ^that, by one 
of those happy concatenations of thought that now and then occur, 
the mention of cream of tartar in the prescription had suggested 
to me a poem illustrative of the pastoral condition of life among 
the Crim Tartars, and while I was preparing my idea, I had 
forgotten that I was not also preparing the prescription. The 
customer in question, Mr. Milcan, a pursy man and a cowkeeper, 
was very unforgiving, and we lost him altogether, 

I had an affection for my uncle Badham, and a desire for his 
good- will, partly founded on the fact that he entertained thought& 
of leaving me the main bulk of his property, together with his 
shop, I promised faithfully that I would no longer look upon hia 
customers as my public ; that I would issue no more verse ; and,, 
upon that condition, I obtained leave to write it. My uncle, 
indeed, took my poetry at that time to be a ferment in young 
blood, a state of intellectual measles, — and thought it advisable 
that the eruption should not be suppressed. 

For a time, however, I wrote no more poetry. My hair had 
been cut down to mere stubble, and the sudden change made me 
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80 cool in th^ head, that my inyentiye genius took more practical 
directions. Many things had for some time be^n awaiting 
investigation. I had observed that in every boiled potato placed 
upon my uncle's table, there were invariably to be seen three 
small holes in a right line with one another. The same observa- 
tion I had made in other places, and a question had thus come to 
assume great prominence in my mind — Why are there always 
three holes in a boiled potato P I had even so early designed my 
anthropological treatise, (written in later years), on the Materia 
of Trades, wherein I show why tradesmen absorb and become 
absorbed in the material by which they live. The butcher, as we 
all see, becomes fleshy, and consists of prime joints ; the baker 
becomes white and doughy ; the shoemaker brown and leathery ; 
the lawyer's skin becomes converted into parchment; u&urers 
turn yellow. The baker's blood, on the other hand, is, in some 
measure, yielded to his rolls; the lawyer writes on skin that 
represents a part of his own substance ; the gall of the usurer 
goes with his gold. You will find the essay most important. 
Hereafter the fact that I wrote it will have its interest for my 
biographers. 

I was at work upon this very subject, setting down thoughts as 
they occurred to me on one of the last leaves of my uncle's 
ledger, when one day soon after my hair had been cut, a lovely 
girl came into the shop. I knew her, of course ; for she was no 
less distinguished a person than Miss Bridget Jiiilcan, second 
daughter of the cowkeeper. She was admired in all the country 
round about us as the belle of Bochester. She was considered to 
be a girl of great vivacity and spirit ; but I paid little attention 
to the fair sex, and I knew no more of her, than I . know of her 
features and the sound of her voice. Considering how recently I 
had provoked her father, I feared lest Biddy Milcan might not be 
the bearer to my uncle of some hostile message, which I accord- 
ingly made haste to intercept. Biddy cast down her eyes when I 
appeared, and timidly held out to me the wrapper from her 
father's bottle. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," she said ; " but I thought this 
poem was too valuable to be destroyed. You might desire its 
return." 
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" It is of no importance, miss," I answered ; " I have other 
copies, and if not, so mere a trifle " 

" Mr. Speckles ! " she said ; " sir, may I then keep it ? Tou 
cannot tell what consolation it has brought me, — how much I do 
feel the emptiness of things." She folded up the paper carefully 
and put it in her bosom. " Indeed, sir," she went on to say, " I 
wished to consult you as a professional man." She fluttered like 
a moth in a piU-box, looked full at a red bottle in the window^ 
through which the light streamed in a great flush over her face, 
and said, " I have felt for some months a strange sense of empti- 
ness in the heart. Could you do anything for me ? " 

" My uncle, miss " 

" But I think tfou will be more likely to understand my case." 

I thought a bit, and remembered that so far as I knew of the 
ailments of ladies, they occur only in the head, nerres, heart, and 
chest. The stomach is out of delicacy, called the heart. I thought 
that I understood Miss Bridget's case, and asked about her 
appetite. She sighed, and said that it was bad. I at once re- 
commended tripe. That is a digestible kind of food, which is, 
moreover, calculated to excite a failing appetite. The sense of 
emptiness could be removed, no doubt, with tripe. She shook 
her head, and said she wished me to prescribe. If I did not mind, 
she would call again in a day or two, and tell me how she was. 
I therefore undertook to All up the void in her heart with 
medicine ; and began with the remedies that seemed most cognate 
to her case — pectoral lozenges and stomachic pills. She paid me 
on the spot, and came again after two days ; and, in fact, every 
two days, always complaining of the emptiness at her heart, which 
I strove always vainly to flU up with lozenges and pills. These 
were all regularly paid for by Miss Biddy, and not entered on our 
books. She never asked for trust. 

This kind of intercourse had gone on between us for about a 
month, when one morning Miss Bridget seemed unusually 
thoughtful. The void in her heart ached, she said, more than 
ever. "And, Mr. Speckles, I don't think you understand my 
case." She gave me a look straight into my eyes that puzzled me. 

'* Pardon me. Miss Bridget, I will change your lozenges." I 
looked confused. 
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She said, " Speak out, if you have anything upon your mind.'* 

'^ I have, indeed, a serious question, that has long agitated me 
to the depths of my soul, and I think it is near solution." 

" Ask it of me," she said. 

" I am afraid," I stammered. " To do so would be impertinent.'* 

" I promise," she replied, ** to take it in good part, whatever it 
may be. Ask me your question." 

"Well," I said; "it is this. Why are there always three 
holes in a boiled potato P " 

She bit her lip, and replied quietly : " Because the cook progs 
them in the saucepan with a three-pronged fork. What else have 
you to ask ? " 

for the first time in my life I looked at her with admiration. 
The happiness of the suggestion pleased me. It was indeed far- 
fetched and improbable. Porks have no place in Epistemology, or 
the Theory of Knowing. Object plus subject, or matter mecum, 
is the substantial in cognition. The cook knows by matter 
mecum when she has boiled her potato ; not by help of a three- 
pronged fork. Nevertheless, I was much struck by the elaborate 
ingenuity of Miss Bridget's reply ; and, for the first time, my eye 
dwelt upon her with admiration. 

" O Mr. Speckles ! " she said again, looking straight at the red 
bottle, " how often I think of those beautiful lines in the poem 
which you generously suffered me to keep : 

To be is not to be. "What is to have 
But not to have ? A hollow mockery 
Is man's best prize. void, 
That never will be filled, vacancy, 
Come let me marry thee, since so must be, 
And must be must. 

But let me be silent. Mr. Speckles, do you understand my 
case ? " 

• 

She gave me another of those looks, and the truth flashed upon 
me. Void — ^marry : if she had proposed for me in form I could 
not have undersfcoo J her better. 

From that hour we got on rapidly. I made love as I could, 
and my suit prospered. Miss Biddy made no effort to conceal 
her visits from my uncle. Uncle Badham smiled upon her when 
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they met ; but it was certain that her father would not smile on 
me. It was, for that reason, agreed upon between us that we 
should elope to France, and there be married. I was to hire a 
post-chaise to cany us to Dover.- On a certain day, when her 
father, she said, would be out, the milk-n^aids and cow-keepers all 
being in her confidence, the carriage might call boldly at her 
house to take her up, and then drive on. At the foot of Eochester 
Bridge I was to be in waiting, and there to mount the box, it 
being further understood that I was to respect her feelings before 
our marriage by riding outside during all coach journeys. 

On the appointed day, at the appointed place and time, I was 
in waiting ; a post-chaise and four approached the bridge. It was 
ours. It stopped. I only glanced in at the window to where 
Biddy sat, in. the same leghorn bonnet and stiff gown of brocaded 
silk that I had so often seen her wear. I murmured " Bless you ! ' 
and leapt upon the box-seat; the postboys gave me a good- 
humoured grin of recognition, and drove on* Before we had 
gone far, a heavy rain set in ; but, as I had promised fiuthfully 
to ride outside, I kept my seat. In good time — for we drove 
at a tremendous pace — ^we arrived at Canterbury, where we were 
to dine. Our smoking horses were at rest before the principal 
hotel; waiters rkn in and out; and, as the rain still fell in 
torrents, I shouted lustily for an umbrella as I leapt down, to hand 
my lovely prize into the inn. Landlord and waiters stood in file 
to receive her ; but she seemed to be asleep. I touched her to 
awaken her. Horrible to relate, she collapsed. Nothing was 
there but her empty gown of that abominable silk, stiff as a board, 
that has now happily gone out of fashion* The gown had been 
seated in the coach, and Biddy's bonnet had been pinned to the 
coach-lining without any head in it at all. 

I was befooled^ deluded, made the victim of a hollow treachery. 
The postboys knew it — landlord and waiters knew it. Little boys 
were collecting. I dashed through them, leaving the whole night- 
mare behind me» In ten minutes I had reached the fields outside 
the town. I began to think* I had in my pocket enough money 
to cairy me to France ; but^ failing my heiress^ what should I do 
there? At Bochester there was my uncley party to the plot 
against me — of that I felt sure : kindly, no doubt ; but could I 
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face bimp Gould I face the boys of Bochester, after eloping 
in a post-chaise and four, with Biddy Milcan's green brocaded 

gown? 

For some days I wandered restlessly among small towns and 
villages, uncertain whether to return to Bochester or to go abroad. 
The next number of the Kentish Tally-ho decided me. Therein 
was contained a heartless paragraph to this effect : " Elopement 
Extraordinary. We understand that a romantic townsman, Mr. 
Bad — ^m Spec — s, who made, we think, an exceedingly bad spec on 
the occasion, eloped on Thursday last in a post-chaise and four, 
with a green silk brocaded gown and leghorn bonnet, lately in the 
service of our lovely and fascinating townswoman. Miss B — t 
M — ^n. The dashing lover sat, we believe, on the coach-box, 
where the flame of his affection, though unprotected by a great- 
coat, was not extinguished by a heavy storm of rain. Arrived at 
Canterbury, he was about to hand the object of his choice into 
the Corcoran's Arms, when it suddenly collapsed." (Did the 
fool mean that the hotel collapsed ?) " The disappointed gentle* 
man was heard to recite to the gown these lines, which, we believe, 
form part of a poem composed by himself: 

** To be is not to "be. What is to have 
But not to have ? A hollow mockery 
Is man's best prize. Toid, 
That never wiU be filled, vacancy, 
Come let me marry thee.** 

There was more ; but I read no more. After all, it was only 
then that I at last understood completely Biddy Milcan's case. 
Her &ther was in the secret. The whole town was in the secret. 
I and my philosophy were mocked. My very name had, for the 
first time, suffered that malicious abbreviation of which I have 
since heard so much. The boys would be crying at my heels 
" Bad Spec ! " I determined to quit Eochester. 

It was in this way that I first became a traveller, and I have 
been upon my travels ever since. They have not enriched me. 
My Uncle Badham omitted my name from his will. My father 
died, having forgotten me; and my mother afterwards died 
blessing me, while I was still abroad. My brothers behaved to 
me according to my circumstances. Sometimes a speculation 
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made me rich. Then I had letters from them signed Affection- 
ately Mine. Soon afterwards perhaps I was a beggar, and 
affectionatelj theirs to no good purpose. In Germany I throve 
for a short time by publishing a perfectly new system of meta- 
physics, which I caused to be translated from my manuscript by a 
gentleman who, as I found afterwaT4s, had an exceedingly im- 
perfect acquaintance with the English language. The book was, 
on that account, made perhaps more incomprehensible than I 
should have desired ; but it achieved a vast success, and was 
translated into English. By this means I discovered how ex- 
tremely ill my German friend had done his work; because my 
book, when translated into English, was a continuous boggle and 
confusion of my meaning. I never put my own name to it, and I 
never will ; although it is, to this day, a text-book among many 
students of metaphysics, both in Germany and in England. 

As a speculator, I have made some good hits in America ; 
though I have met with too many disasters. I did mean to 
mention some of the catastrophes I have survived ; but I will 
content myself with naming one idea, that was designed to bring 
about a terrible catastrophe elsewhere. Grievously insidted by 
Miss Milcan and her father, I long brooded on a terrible revenge. 
At last, the method of it dawned upon me. If I could supersede 
the necessity of cow-keeping — crush Milcan with the milk-trade 
of the country ! What was more easy ? The idea was suggested 
to me by a trifling circumstance. A trifling circumstance it 
generally is by which great thoughts are suggested. I was English 
teacher at a school in Germany, and had been explaining some- 
thing to an English boy, who, when I had done, said impudently 
" That accounts for the milk in cocoa-nuts." 

Millions of cocoa-nut trees in all parts of the globe are yielding 
seas of milk, and no account has yet been rendered of the precious 
offering. At once I planned a Cocoa-Nut Milk Churning Company. 
Although it is now too late ta ruin Milcan, it is not too late for 
somebody else to make his fortune. Let him take good offices 
in the city, raise in shares a capital of two millions sterling ; with 
which send out chums and cocoa-nut-crackers to the chief cocoa- 
nut districts, Labrador, Vancouver's Island, or wherever they 
may be. Let nuts be obtained by the usual method — throwing 
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stones at monkeys; if necessary, it would be easy to send out 
pebbles. You see the rest at once. Crack nuts, and pour milk 
into shallow pans. In due time, skim ; chum some of the cream ; 
of which make cheeses, clotting the rest, according to the well- 
known Devonshire process. Bring home the results in tins, 
with a sufficient quantity of pure milk in unbroken shells, to be 
supplied every morning fresh from the nut to the entire popula- 
tion. In support of my scheme, I have collected many facts upon 
the state of the milk now supplied to the metropolis, much of 
which comes from consumptive cows. Now, has ever anybody 
heard of a consumptive cocoa-nut ? 



eUESTS OF THE FAIBIES. 

These two together share a single cot 
Beside the lake ; there nightly as they pass, 

The fairies dance around the hiJloVd spot) 
And leave their mystic circle on the grass. 

Secured from evil hap by fairy power, 
The dweUing stands. By ^iry wit conceard— 

Unseen — save sometime in the twilight hour 
By a chance feeling to the sense reveal' d. 

By fairy guard is each unholy tread 
Averted from that consecrated ground ; 

By fairy servitors the board is spread ; 
By faiiy hands the gayest blossoms found, 

To plant the garden, or to twine its bowers, 
To strew its paths, and arch them overhead ; 

Nightly fresh moss and petals of strange flowers, 
Breathing new odours, build the sisters* bed. 

Soft is the couch, arranged by &iry hands, 
Whereon like doves th^ nestle side by side ; 

And mingling in their dreams, fond elfin bandb j 
With blossom-veils each mournful image hide. 

Or doth a dreamer wake to weeping, then 
There murmurs at her ear a fairy strain, 

Or floats upon the breeze o*er lake and 'glen, 
LuUmg her back to peaceful rest again. 
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The 13th of January, 1852, was a decidedly wet day. Tou^ 
reader, as a sliadow, not affected by the weather ; I, as a motion- 
less, damp substance, under the porch of the Blackwall Bailway 
station, looking up at the immense wet slate in the sky, and down 
at the few human sponges whom fate urged, for some motive or 
other, to a run across the puddles on the pier. The river before 
us had a languid, sickly look, as if it had just come from swallowing 
a sewer. As for the opposite shore, utterly flat, it seemed to be 
depressed entirely, on account of the uncomfortable aspect of the 
morning. 

It was our fimcy to come down to Blackwall half-an-hour before 
the time appointed for embarkation on board the steamer which 
was to carry us alongside an emigrant ship, " The Euphrates," 
ready to sail this afternoon, weather permitting. Let us employ 
the spare half-hour out of the weather's reach, by the fire in the 
adjacent waiting-room ; and over that fire I will tell you for what 
reason we propose to visit The Euphrates. 

Do not believe any one who remarks that they are unlucky in 
their day, when I tell you that at this moment sixty poor girls 
out of the wilderness of London, who have scrubbed hard, and 
stitched hard, trying hard to be honest, but almost in vain, are, 
under able kindly guidance, quitting the great city. They will 
arrive here soon, when we will join them. For half-an-hour more 
they tread English soil. Every day, nearly, has hitherto oppressed 
their hearts with damp and gloom, like that which is on this day 
oppressive to our senses. In half-an-hour they lift their feet for 
ever from a soil that has yielded for them a too scanty measure of 
its cheer ; and the sails of the good ship Euphrates are to carry 
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them to mended fortune. These poor girls form, in fact, the 
twentieth and largest part of the needing needlewomen and im- 
prosperous domestic servants sent out by the Bight Honourable 
Sidney Herbert's Female Emigration Fiind. The whole number 
of emigrants despatched by this Pund, on the nineteen previous 
occasions, has been 637 ; so, including the present set, about 700 
poor girls will have been freighteji away from poverty and destitu- 
tion to a land where they are certain of a livelihood. 

I now " hold in my hand " (because I have just pulled out of 
my pocket) an Occasional Paper, published by the Committee of 
the Female Emigration Fund, containing specimens of letters 
Tecently received from emigrants sent out by them. While we 
await the arrival of the train which is to bring our young friends 
of to-day, we may profitably spend the little time we have in 
gossiping about the Home Talk of their predecessors. As for the 
Fund itself, to be sure there are some wise people who complain 
of the small scale on which an operation of this kind has to be 
conducted ; who complain that it can exert no influence upon the 
aspect of our social system, and that by favouring a few women 
who are sent away in peace, it becomes unjust to those equally 
deserving objects of compassion who are left behind in trouble. 
For my own part — it may be eccentricity — I think that if a man 
can bake but a few batches of bread during a time of famine, it 
is much better that he should do so, and distribute his few loaves 
as he is able, than that he should leave his flour in bags un- 
moistened, because he is unable to make bread enough to feed a 
people. Let us all do good as we can, and strive on to do ever 
more; and let those who grumble at the limited means of the 
Female Emigration Fund prove their sincerity by sending their 
subscriptions in, so that its means may be less limited in future. 

From the emigrants' letters now before us, let me read to you 
here and there a passage: for the glimpse they give into the 
" short and simple annals of the poor " is of a kind which will 
gladden us, and serve, as well as brandy, to keep out the 
weather. 

E. M. had been a needlewoman earning five shillings a week. 
"We may wonder how she lived upon it, until we remember that 
in many districts of this country able-bodied men receive seven 
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or sometimes eveix six shillings a week for the support of them- 
selves, their wives, and families. I lately visited an English 
parish in which the land is extremely poor, where the whole 
income of some men, who had families to support, was four shil- 
lings a week from daily labour, and eighteen-pence in parish aid. 
Happy are they who can find means of escaping to a colony 
where bread is sure, and plenty follows steadines in toil ! E. M., 
the needlewoman, writes from Port Philip to her mother thus : — 
** I take this opportunity to write these few lines to you*, hoping 
they will find you in good health, as it leaves me at pr^ent, thank 
Ood ; and to inform you that I arrived safe in Melbourne, and 
that I was three months in service, and that I left to get married, 
and at the time of writing I am married about six weeks. I am 
happy to say I am married to a foreigner belonging to America, 
and I am very happy in my married state." E. M., one perceives, 
is of a straightforward. turn, and wastes no words in her narration « 
M. A. "W"., however, findii^ a little room for the emotions, though 
she also writes " these few lines to you, hoping to find you," <fec. 
She had been a poor servant, on the scanty wages of fifteen-pence 
a week. Oppressed by the happiness of an improved condition^ 
she soon breaks out — " Dear mother, I have been so happy, you 
don't know ; I have had the best of everything since I left London ; 
I have had plum-pudding three times a week, and fresh meat very 
often." Presently again comes the burden, " Dear mother, I have 
been so happy, you don't know; I have been waiting on the 
<5aptain's lady all the passage." Presently it is, "Dear mother, I 
have oft-times thought of you when I have been sitting down at 
a good dinner, and my poor sisters and brothers too. Sydney is 
such a beautiful place I can't say ; it's such a delightful place ; 
mother, I am so delighted ! " 

Prom this artless effusion of pleasure, we turn to a letter 
written from Gape Town by another girl who had been a servant 
in England upon miserable earnings. Pull of delicate fondling, 
it is a letter to her mother : " My Dear, Dear, Dear, Darling 
Mother, I now take my pen," &c. " Darling Mother, I cannot tell 
you how uneasy I am at not having heard from you all this long 
time. Por the last six days I have gone to the post-office daily, 
and to-day the steamer came in, and I went again, fully expecting 
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a letter: I do not remember ever feeling envious before, but 
when I saw people of all colours, black, white, and grej, with 
letters in their bauds, I certainly did feel as if I should have liked 
to knock them all down. Dear mother, this is now the fourth 
letter I have sent you, and I have not heard a word from you, 
which makes me very uneasy indeed. Darling mother, there are 
steamers come to England every month,'' &c. Then she tells her 
mother of the good place she is in, and of the satisfaction which 
she gives her master, who has, in consequence, made interest to 
send to England for her mother and her brother. "Darling 
mother," writes the girl, "I know the dangers of the sea will not 
frighten you, for the same God that brought me safe will, I hope, 
bring you and my brother also. Darling, in this packet you will 
find a letter for Mrs. Herbert, and I wish you could take it 
yourself to her, and then you will hear all about it, darling. 
Mother, I hope you will come, for we shall all Uve together, and 
you will get good wages, and my brother inil be well clothed, and 
be taken care of, and you will not have to work hard here like 
you do at home. Darling mother, I am always dreaming of you 
at night, and thinking of you by day, and wondering how you 
are, and how you look, and whether you have fretted for your 
little Phoebe ; and I shall be sure to know whether you have, and 
then I shall try to give you a scolding if you have, though I am 
a&aid I shall not be able. Darling mother, don't give my brother 
any more kisses, for I shall want them all to myself; I am sure 
I shall be greedy of them." This brother Bichard is a child, and 
PhoBbe now goes on to send him playful messages of her affection. 
The little Phoebe seems to have won for herself, even in England, 
a good many friends. '^ I hope you will get ready and come to 
me soon. ! how I do long for the time when I shall see your 
dear face ! I am sure that I shall want a strait jacket when I do 
see you again. Tou know, dear mother, when you come you will 
not have to seek a home ; there is one already for you, and kind 
hearts to welcome you. Give my love to Martha B., and to 
Mary and Mrs. C. Darling mother, give my duty to Mrs. W., 
and ask her to excuse the liberty I have ts^en in having your 
letters directed to her house, but I thought it was the most likely 
place to find you. Bemember me to Mrs. C. Darling mother, 
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remember me to Mrs. M. and Mrs. S. ; and if ever jou see Mrs. 
B., give my love to her ; and perhaps Mary G. has seen Miriam H. 
if she has, give my love to her ; '* with more of the same kind. 

After a little more of this tender home, talk, thus the letter 
ends : " Darling mother, I have plaited a piece of my own hair, 
knowing you will keep it for my sake ; and when you come you 
will see if it is any longer. I remain your affectionate, loving, 
and dutiful little daughter, P. H. 

^'Accept a thousand kisses from me, and give some to my 
brother — so good-bye ; God bless you both." 

By aid of Mr. Herbert's committee, the mother really was sent 
out, and Phcebe had her joy fulfilled. 

0. S., another of the 700, writing from Adelaide, says to her 
mother, " Now you would not know me — I am so fat, red-faced, 
bright-eyed, and care for no one. This is the place for inde- 
pendent spirits: the labourer is as much thought of as his 
master ; things just as they should be ; the country most beau- 
tiful ; but the country much colder than I expected. How I wish 
you and the dear children were here ! but you would have to 
rough it sadly for a time, and the boys would have to work very 
hard. All the work here is very hard, none soft — soft people are 
no use here. I have got hardened to it, like the rest ; but then 
for the labour there is good pay, and those who would keep sober 
might soon get houses and land of their own ; but the men drink 
and gamble, and the women dress, and away goes all the profit." 
Elsewhere she says, " Many who came out nine or ten years ago 
are now living independent ; and then, again, many do not. But 
none are poor, and that is one great comfort." C. S., from whom 
we have been quoting, writes on a grander scale than usual, Ad 
asks, in return, for " the latest news — theatrical, political, and so 
on." Prom another long letter by her, containing her efforts at 
a description of the new country, we extract a passage; the 
manner in which she introduces the name of poor Mr. Malthus 
is amusing : — " The natives are poor, miserable-looking creatures, 
going about almost naked, and eating all sorts of offal, and are 
harmless hereabouts, though not so when wild. They are the 
most hideous sort of folks you can imagine, and much like very 
old monkeys, and, when wild, go quite naked, which they like 
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beet. Government has had houses built for them, but they will 
not stay in them, and schools for their children, but they will not 

let them attend They are almost black, but have long 

silky hair, of which they are very proud. Altogether, one cannot 
but pity them. There would be a wide field for Mr. Malthus's 
philanthropy, here, in trying to civilise them — ^the young ones, I 
mean." Poor Mr. Malthus. Here is a touch of sentiment : 
" Another shop I went in, in the tin-ware line : two men were 
sitting in the shop, and on the counter was a bottle and three 
glasses ; they had been taking wine with the master, and these 
seem like drovers do at home. The thunder-storms here are very 
grand — it echoes from hiU to hill — and the lightning is splendid ; 
so is the moonlight.'* One might be curious to know what train 
of ideas caused two men, a bottle, and three glasses to suggest a 
thunder-storm. The letter concludes — " Dear mother, that you 
may soon come to this land of plenty, is the sincere prayer of 
your affectionate daughter, Caroline. 

" P.S. I wish I could write a better description of the place, it 

is so lovely." 

P. A. H., who had been in England a poor servant out of place, 
writes of Port Philip, "It is a good place for all maids to come to, 
for they are sure to get a husband. I am not married yet, but I 
shall be before long, — ^before you get this, — ^to a yOung man who 
came out in the same ship. There was a mother ^nd four sons 
and four daughters, and this is one of the sons that I am to have, 

and is to have another, and is to have a third. If you 

can, prevail on my sisters to come to me, and all shall be done 
both by me and Eichard that can be done to make them happy." 

M. S. A. R., who had been a servant in London at very low 
wages, begins her letter from Port Plulip thus : " We have been 
here now about ten months, and I have had very good situations, 
the last of which I left to be married. I was married on the 5th 

of January last, to Mr. Charles S , brother to little Jane, as 

you call her. I have been very comfortable since, and am very 
contented." Of the said little Jane, the same writer says, 
that she " has a comfortable good place, and twenty pounds a-year 
wages." 

S. Or, (who had been a poor servant-of-all-work), writing by 
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deputy from Bathimga, near Macklesfield, South Australia, about 
her comfortable place, with kindest love to " My dear Mother and 
Eather," finds some delight in saying, "We burn nothing but 
wood; there are no grates to dean; no coals are found here." 
Having described this essential part of the Elysium of a maid-of- 
all-work, she says : " There are no beggars in the country, and 
there are no workhouses. Servants need never be out of place, 
they are much wanted here. I have grown very much ; you would 
not know me, I am so tall and fat. I am very sorry I cannot read 
or write ; be sure and tell my sisters and brothers to make good 
use of their learning; they do. not know what a loss it is. I 
often think of you day and night." 

Here we have but a glimpse into the hearts of a few out of the 
seven hundred recipients of the blessing offered by Mr. Herbert's 
Emigration Fund. The glimpse reveals what every true eye may 
see in any drawing-room, or any alley, if it will but look and 
learn; that there is a beauty in the human character which never 
can be quite suppressed. There is not a rascal in the world who 
has not in him some point loveable. But these poor girls are 
anything but rascals. Before they can receive aid from the Eund, 
their character must undergo a searching scrutiny. Beyond the 
sixty who are coming hither now, there were twenty-five who were 
found wanting after the strongest recommendation, and there 
are still five left behind at "the Home," in Hatton Garden, 
who cannot be sent out until their characters have been more 
thoroughly determined. The emigrants are girls, who, through, 
privation and temptation, have opposed an honest and compara- 
tively blameless life against the troubles of the world. I hear the 
whistle of the train. Let us go out ; but let me give you notice 
that you will not find the aspect of these girls so gaunt as it 
might be, if they came hither directly from their wretched garrets. 
Each one, as she was accepted, was admitted into " the Home " 
established by the Eund, where she has been watched and tended 
by a matron admirably fitted for her office. Here, each has 
remained, under a gentle discipline, for some weeks. Begular 
lives, and hearts set more at ease, soon show a good effect upon 
the bodies of young women, aged, as all these must be, between 
eighteen and thirty-five. A pleasant strain upon the line of hooks 
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and eyes down many an expanding back, becomes, among tbe 
girls, while in '' the Home/' a theme of comment. In food, the 
transition from too little to enough very soon works a change in 
youthful bodies. 

But they are pale still. Let us leave the fire, for, cloaked and 
hooded, there they all are, hurrying through the rain to stand 
under that roof, which four posts lift up, in the centre of the pier, 
to make exposure of its craziness ! Either the roof is wretched, 
or the day is wretched, or they are both wretched together ; for 
the roof is wet through, and can do no more than give a flavour to 
the rain which soaks through, on the sixty girls, packed, while 
they wait until the steamer shall arrive, under that clumsy bit of 
shelter. In the slate of the sky no crack is to be seen ; it is high 
water in the puddles, and low water in the Thames ; we must go 
down stairs to the floating barge before we can embark. There 
she is — ^a Ghravesend boat. " Now, girls ! " Who speaks to them ? 
A clergyman, by his white neckcloth ; a Christian, by his kindly 
face, which looks like a small piece of fine weather under that 
umbrella, which defends it &om the rain. 

A man of years, not without winter on his head, and with a 
pleasant summer in his heart. We had not been prepared to 
meet him here ; but here he is, brimful of work, just now fleld- 
marshal, and about to board the steamer with his troop. We have 
been looking at his soldiers. The emotion natural to such a crisis 
in their lives has spread an uniform expression of much gentleness 
over the faces of these women. Though, to be sure, while 
huddled thus beneath the bit of roof, they have been variously 
occupied ; some, talking to their friends, who come to bid good- 
bye ; one, smiling at the ridiculous behaviour of a sandwich, which 
insists on yielding all its meat at the first bite, emigrating from 
the mustardy embrace of the remaining bread ; and many fingers, 
as all fingers that are feminine will do however rough with labour, 
are adjusting faded shawls, perking up neat woollen cloaks, part 
of the outfit given in the Home to those who may be destitute ; 
protecting necks against the weather, or twiddling with mutual 
care, one over the outline of another's bonnet. Yet, however 
slight, or to outward seeming frivolous, may be the occupation of 
these girls, the deep importance of this hour to all of them, has 
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put an iinder-tone of seriousness and a sign of concealed feeling 
into every face ; we look on, and forget the rain. The women, 
too, are thinking, and they forget the rain ; and we are all aroused 
by the kind wrath of the good field-marshal, who is expostulating 
with members of his troop as they pass down towards the steamer, 
for getting their feet wet by thoughtlessly — or rather out of excess 
of thoughtfulness — neglecting to beware of puddles. 

We are on board ; boxes are coming afber us, and long mys- 
terious packages belonging to some emigrants; of which, in a 
hundred years, we never could, by guessing, find out the contents. 
" Now, then, don't stand about. Out of the rain, girls ; get down 
out of the rain ! " The kindly marshal has no peace till he has 
seen the last bonnet cleared away from deck. Here we perceive 
that he is aided by a woman who is not young ; and who, going 
out as emigrant herself, is appointed to be matron on the 
voyage. Now all is ready, and through pertinacious rain the 
" Meteor " proceeds to Gravesend. 

On the way we may make acquaintance with our Mends. There 
are the ordinary passengers of the Gravesend boats, and there 
are certain earnest gentlemen who come as working members of 
the charity. You will find Mr. Sidney Herbert at a table in the 
cabin, busily engaged with feUow-labourers in folding copies of a 
letter that is to be given to each girl on her departure. Perhaps 
it will occur to you, that English gentlemen, who leave the 
luxuries of home to travel down the cheerless river on this 
miserable day — ^who work so eagerly and steadily, with mind and 
body — are almost as well employed as they might be if they 
behaved like proper squires, and bent their energies on the pro- 
vision of a hare for dinner. Perhaps you think there are more 
manly sports than one, or half-a-dozen, and that it is not the least 
manly occupation in which an English gentleman can be engaged, 
to be the helper of weak girls, who are battling, in an over- 
crowded city, against the temptations brought by helpless poverty; 
to be their helper, .not with a purse only, but in person ; and, 
while removing them from danger, to speak human words into 
their ears. Tou may think it not the least advantage of this kind 
of manly sport, that it is one which, not the man only, but his 
wife with him, can enjoy 5 and you will call to mind the names of 
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English ladies, tlirougli whose sjinpathy — ^in this one charity 
alone, drop, as it is, in the great sum of good — ^many a weary 
heart has left off aching, ^ow, we have had a little talk, more- 
over, with the matron of the Home in Hatton G-arden, and we are 
not surprised to find some of the girls flitting tenderly about her. 
She does not talk philanthropy ; but we feel that she is active as a 
bird, and full of tact and woman's feeling. She was at work 
until four this morning, full of preparation, and, after two hours* 
sleep, she got up, and, among other little odd jobs, cut sandwiches 
for sixty. 

We hear too, over other talk, from one of the committee, how, 
yesterday, when the matron had gone out, he called at the Home, 
found the women locked up, and knocked some time before they 
let him in upon a scene of tears. They were enjoying a good cry 

on the eve of their departure. And we hear how Mary B , 

who had arrived six weeks ago a wretched object, had now almost 
forfeited her identity > by getting such a mask of fat. We are told 

how Letitia D had been with a bad mother in a miserable 

home; but was a tender-hearted girl, and, when she went out, 
used to return to the new Home and the new mother, flushed and 
out of breath with hurrying, lest she should overstay, for one 
minute, her leave of absence. We pick up the history of Eose 

F , from whose face the thinness and the haggard look have 

not been yet expunged ; that she writes rather elegantly, and is a 
first-rate embroideress, and that her business was to embroider, 
elaborately, dress waistcoats at eighteen-pence a piece. We learn 
also, that of such embroiderers and fine-workers the trade is 
greatly spoilt by the large number of young ladies of the middle 
class — ^prosperous tradesmen's daughters — who take such work 
from the tailors, for the sake — not of food, but pocket-money. 
• We find, that besides a surgeon and his wife, who go out with 
the emigrants, and intend settling at Sydney, they have a chap- 
lain, a married man. The chaplain is sent out to be a missionary 
at the diggings. Now let us dive into the cabin where the poor 
girls are. How closely those who have relations here are nestling 
by their side ! How quiet they all are ! So quiet, in a room 
which contains more than sixty women. Some of the Gravesend 
male passengers are smoking, and as I happen to be nice about 
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tlie flavour of tobacco which I take at second hand, we will, if you 
please, go up into the rain again. 

Yonder is the Euphrates, a fine ressel, just now swinging at her 
anchor, so we do not go alongside, until we have filled up a little 
time beside the coal hulk, while the steamer takes in coals. The 
feminine cloud rises and gathers about us. Their friend, the field 
marshal, understands their hearts, and resigns his staff, permitting 
his army, without one word of expostulation, to forget the rain. 
The weather-beaten stubby captain, catching us in a comer, 
privately communicates to us his own opinion. " Them gals would 
be much better down out of the rain, but they will be after looking 
at the ship that is to carry 'em." And the old fellow speaks as if 
he understood it all, and talks, after his own fashion of gentleness, 
as if the entire army of sixty were his single sweetheart, and he 
loved her even for her wilfulness. 

But now we are at last alongside the Euphrates. Now for the 
climbing up the precipice of a paddle-box, and the bold march, or 
hesitating tread, or pretty mince, across the mountain bridge of a 
plank into the ship. Into the ship the poor girls troop, and out 
of it may Heaven guide their feet to peace, when they step forth 
upon a land more able than this over-crowded London, to appre- 
ciate their merits and reward their toil ! 

Again, there is wild work with the packages. That is the 
chaplain upon yonder coil of rope, busily making acquaintance 
with his fellow labourer, the emigrating matron. The field marshal 
resumes his staff, and orders his army out of the rain again, into 
the cabin prepared for their permanent reception. The field 
marshal's staff is a carpenter's rule now, if you please. Where 
happiness is to be spread, and good is to be done, our friend is as 
busy as a newly-awakened child at play. He breaks upon us from 
all sides. He is the author and contriver of all the carpentering 
that has been done to increase the comfort of the girls. To keep 
out the rain there is a structure over the hatches, which very much 
reminds us, as to its entrance, of the entrances to negro huts — 
described by a Niger traveller, " high in the threshold, and low 
in the roof, contrived so as to break both the head and the shins 
together." Those of us who are tall, enter by a worm-like motion 
through this temporary burrow ; and, once below, are agreeably 
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surprised at noticing how yeiy ample — ^as ships go— -is the space 
allotted to this little colony. 

A spacious cabin is contrived exclusively for the occupation of 
the sixty girls ; whose berths are around the walls. Tiny rooms 
are manufactured in it, cabins for the surgeon and his wife, the 
chaplain and his wife, and one for somebody's wife's sister. There 
are also other conveniences for these female emigrants upon their 
own domain. Within this great cabin, our amateur carpenter, 
upholsterer, factotum, has poured out a whole cornucopia of 
thoughtful notions. From the beams down to the pepper-casters> 
he 'has been at the bottom of every detail. All round the room a 
curtain-rod is run before the berths, and curtains are now being 
unpacked and suspended. These will separate, upon the voyage, 
the sleepers &om the wakers. Then, there are rows of tables and 
forms, and there are sly tables up near the ceiling, which are 
shelves at night, and which slide down over the pillars and make 
writing-tables in the day. And there are hooks everywhere, and 
there is a miraculous cupboard system ; and there are the lamps to 
unpack. But where are the knives and forks P for the girls 
presently will want their dinner. 

Those two casks are full of water, a supply in addition to the 
ship's allowance for the comfort of the women under the equator ; 
those big jars contain also an extra supply of lemon-juice. That 
great box is full of stationery. Those of the emigrants who cannot 
write or read, will be taught during the leisure of the voyage, and 
all will be encouraged to write letters. The other huge box is 
crammed with materials for stitch-work. As much of that as the 
girls please to do, they will be paid for when they get to Sydney. 
For each common striped shirt that is made, its maker will have 
threepence to receive. Needles, thread, thimbles — yes, there is 
everything on board. 

Since it is too wet for the deck, the women have their friends 
and relations down in the cabin with them. We pass through, and 
at the other end await Mr. Herbert — the bishop of the business, 
as the missionary (after his clerical way of being funny) just now 
called him. Then the emigrants sent out by theFund are summoned 
in their order, and to each, as she comes, is given one of those 
circular letters which were folded m the cabin, and which is 
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presently to be read aloud to all of them. Each is asked whether 
she can read or write. Many cannot write, or write imperfectly ; 
these are advised to use the opportunity they have of being taught 
on the voyage out ; and to each emigrant a directed envelope is 
given, in which she is to put a letter containing information to 
Mrs. Stuart "Wortley or Mrs. Herbert, of her progress and 
prospects in the colony. We look at the girls as they come up one 
by one, and fancying the bit of colour that will come after a 
four-months' voyage, and looking forward to the time when, with 
healthy work and ample food, they will become " so fat and bright- 
eyed, you don't know " — we prophesy husbands for more than 
half of them, if men in Australia have at all an eye to what they 
are about. This business being done, Mr. Herbert rises, and, 
with head uncovered, reads to them the letter that has been 
addressed to each. Having read this, he proceeds to enlarge upon 
its contents in language plain and earnest ; all are very still, and 
the old wrinkled head of one girl's father, thrust from behind 
a beam, looks vrith the fixedness of a Dutch picture at the 
speaker. 

The object of the speech and of the circular is to request each 
girl to write an account of herself soon after her arrival. To urge 
upon all, cheerfulness and forbearance towards one another, and 
obedience to rules during the voyage. To point out to them the 
great boon of four months' leisure, which it is in their power to 
improve, by acquiring, where they need it, knowledge of reading or 
of writing, most important aids to their prosperity. To advise 
them strongly, to be guided on their arrival by the counsel of the 
Qovemment Inspector, who will be made acquainted with their 
names and qualities, and can, &om his local knowledge, warn them 
against the invitations of improper masters ; reminding them, that, 
if by chance any of them do not get immediate situations, they 
will be duly cared for by the Fund until they were properly 
provided. Mr. Herbert reminds them that, while a free passafi:e 
is given to each of them, in order that they may not in a nTw 
colony be burdened with a debt, yet that they owe a debt of 
gratitude to God ; and if they prosper, they will do well, out of 
their prosperity, to assist the Fuod which has blessed them, by 
such offerings as they may choose to save, for the purpose of pro- 
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moting the welfare of others who remain here in distress. At this 
point, do you observe how yonder pretty-looking girl compresses 
her lips in a determined way, and looks intelligently at her neigh* 
hour P The emigrants are then informed that any one of them 
upon saving so much money as will pay half the passage, will be 
entitled to claim of the Fund all else that is necessary to bring 
over any relative who is a fit person, and for whom she feels that 
she can find a place. And at this point the pretty little girl 
beams out, and whispers to her neighbour a few happy syllables. 
She means to save, as any mole might see. The speaker finally 
having given other useful information and advice, now concludes, 
with cordial and emphatic good wishes. As his &ank voice ceases, 
there is not a round of applause, after your public dinner-table 
fashion, but a sound like the loosening of many suspended breaths, 
and faint — ^because they come from deep down in the heart — faint 
whispers of " Thank you, sir ! " 

And now our venerable and child-hearted factotum is told that 
he must say a few words to his troop. He goes straight to their 
hearts, and their looks show that he has been that way before. A 
very Martha, full of cares, he has a great deal to tell them about 
their house-keeping, and about what they must do to make a 
comfortable, and, to ftiinds and bodies, profitable voyage. He, too, 
ends with his blessing on their exodus, and to him, too, the reply 
is a gentle breath of " Thank you, sir ! " And then the girls begin 
to whisper to each other, and you see by their looks of whom they 
talk, and how they talk of him. They seem to dwell with a half- 
playful, half-patronising love upon the old man's child-like heart, 
while they look up with trust and reverence to its pure earnestness 
of manly labour. 

Now comes the Government Inspector on the scene, and the 
relations have to go on deck ; but he must wait awhile, for after 
the two speeches, there is a strong tendency to cry, scattered 
abroad — ^tears to be honoured and respected. Here is the doctor, 
who has found the chaplain, and they are deep in talk, establishing 
good-fellowship. The doctor, a fine, stout, handsome fellow ; the 
chaplain, pale and thin, must trust to his spiritual force when he 
shall come hereafter to '' the diggings." Then the chaplain is 
busy with the steward, dropping a sovereign over the agitation of 
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bili-settliiig ; and when he is gone, his wife comes to the steward, 
and talks, and in fire minutes she has cheapened something, and 
communicates to her husband, who approaxshes, the salvation of 
eighteen-pence. Next to salvation of souls, it is to be feared, that 
even a missionary to the gold country will have time to feel that 
to save pence is important. 

Now the girls pass in review before the Government Inspector 
as their names are called. And after this our working clergyman 
who has among these emigrants some of his flock out of the poor 
Eastern parish, is hauling pots and pans about, diving among the 
emigrants, and repeating all manner of last words and instruc- 
tions ; and we wander quietly among the crowd, overhearing, as 
we pass, true words of appreciation which were not meant to 
flatter his own ear. There is a lunch in the cabin, but our &iend 
is too busy to be dragged away to it ; we stay with him. At last, 
as he is waited for, he is compelled to go. The emigrants' friends 
are all again down stairs, and we go up into the rain, and into the 
cabin on deck, and there is lunch. The steamer is to carry us 
away at half-past three. We too, if you please, will slip away 
quietly from this lunch, and flll up the remainder of our time 
below, where we shall see the girls at dinner. They are all seated, 
now, in order at their tables, and have wiped away their tears. 
They make room for fathers and sisters by their sides ; their 
platters are before them, and they wait patiently. It was well that 
the good matron foresaw the advantages of her sixty sandwich 
papers. She is here among her charge now, hard at work. She will 
sleep well to-night. There is a pathos in the pervading gentleness 
occasioned by the feelings of the hour. The old clergyman is down 
again. He, too, has slipped away, and come to his poor Mends. 
Now for the dinner. Here is a man with three watering-pots, who 
declares that " thei/ will never be the things to hold ship's soup. 
Tou can't pour carrots out of them narrow spouts." The general 
manager looks grieved at the notion that he should ever have 
imagined such a thing. "Those cans," he says, "are for tea, 
or hot water. What is it you want for soup ? " — " Flat dishes,'* 
says the cook. — " Well, I have provided plenty of flat dishes,' ' 
says the store-master, appealing to the matron. " I cannot find 
them, sir, and I've tried very hard," the matron says. " Come, 
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come, let wc try ; where is the key?" Accordingly, the inde- 
fatigable old gentleman plunges into the doctor's cabin, which is 
at present half full of tin utensils ; and a tremendous disturbance 
becomes audible among the pots and pans. The flat dishes are 
soon produced out of the bottom of the pyramid. And now for 
dinner! 

Eoast beef, potatoes, soup — more beef; a polite and heartily 
kind voice of a great sailor from above us, as he hands his dish 
down with a cry of " More soup, ladies ! " We walk among them^ 
eavesdroppers again. A wonderful production of salt-cellars, 
metal teacups, and all kinds of unexpected things, by their 
thoughtful friend, the clergyman, causes that person to be watched 
with pleasant curious eyes, as though he were a conjuror, extract- 
ing wonders out of nothing. Here, a voice cries, " Look, look ; 
do look at the little pepper-boxes ! " There, a voice is murmuring, 
" It will be our fault if we are not contented ; " and throughout, 
there is evident a very lively sense of this minute thoughtfulness, 
which is by no means so little a matter in its influences as to 
some it may appear. Here is a girl who glances at a thin creature, 
sitting at another table, and calls the attention of a neighbour to 
her. " There is poor Annie helping the potatoes ; '* and, by the 
tone and looks of these two girls you see that they regard poor 
Annie, for some reason, with peculiar sympathy, and seem to be 
of opinion that, after all she may have suffered, they would like, if 
possible, to spare her even the fatigue of ladling out the potatoes 
while she is at dinner. 

But, after all, there is not much eaten at this dinner ; the hearts 
are all too full. And, before it is over, the steamer is alongside, 
and the unfinished food is left, and all the girls, heedless of rain 
and unbonneted, are upon deck for the last accents of farewell. 
Pleasant it is to see the matron made a prisoner of love, unable to 
get free of the fingers which fond girls put out to her, who had 
perhaps given them the first sense of home comfort. A stout girl, 
clinging resolutely to a sister who must go on board the steamer, 
is standing on the plank and blocks the way ; she is warned off — 
not gruffly, far from it. And though she holds her place, and 
clings about her sister, caring most for the few minutes left for 
that embrace, and little for all the world else just then (though 
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slie tries to make way for the other passengers), nobody warns her 
off again. "We all contrive to pass without disturbing her. At 
length the steamer has put off, the emigrant girls climb to where 
they can get the last look of the friends whom they may see no 
more. There are attempts at parting cheers, in which they seem 
to choke ; there is a mutual waving of handkerchiefs and hats — ^a 
mutual and complete good- will. The sailors, who have all gathered 
in the bow of the ship, give three cheers of a louder sort to the 
departing steamer, and to-morrow morning early the Euphrates 
will set sail. 



DREAM. 

A HAiDKir dwelt beside a waterfall, 

Within a Darrow, unfrequented glen ; 
Her home a cave, whose lichen-cover'd wall, 

A lioness had chosen for her den. 
The lioness — aroused by the hunter's call — 

Died on her threshold for delight of men ; 
Towards her cub she strainM each glazing eye, 
And died in uttering a mother's cry. 

Her skeleton, whereon the light dew rains 
From the split waters of the loud cascade^ 

Polish'd and white, upon the turf remains 
Before the dusky dwelling of the maid. 

Through summer nights the hollow'd rock retains 
The warmth of those ripe kisses which have play'd 

Upon its cheek — ^kisses of Heaven sent 

On sunbeams through the laughing firmament. 

Bock -lizards in a Paradise of light, 

Where shrub nor tree annoys them with its shade, 
Where nothing but the canopy of night, 

Or cloud upon the sky, hath darkness made; 
Frequent the glen. Graps, mosses, lichens, dight 

With golden tissue to the sun displayed. 
Save two vast yews touched by a thousand years, 
Are all the dress the naked valley wears. 

A moonless summer night. Alethe sits, 
White-robed, upon her faintly gleaming throne, 

The time-worn skeleton. Beneath her flits 
The brook, and shatters upon every stone 

The mirrored diamonds of God ; admits, 

Like man, I'eflections from the world unknown. 

Which from its breast distorted it will throw 

When checks occur in the rough path below. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PEELUDB. 

TJirwiLLrNGLT complying with the exigencies of the present 
hour, I write now in the mother tongue that tractate de Arte 
PrsBdatoria, which it would have been my happiness to indite in 
Latin, had I been so blessed as to have broken into the world two 
or three hundred years ago. The day may yet return when Latin, 
or at any rate thieves' Latin, shall be spoken in the courts of em- 
perors, the camps of generals, within the merchant's counting- 
house, the banker's parlour; by the steward of accounts in Crystal 
Palaces; by the reliever of the poor within the workhouse 
walls. Such a day may dawn even upon the generation to which I 
belong. 

Por free art thou already, and famous, O light-fingered Preda- 
tory Art ! Fortunate men are they who practise thee, and fear 
thee not. In a great town, on the approach of midnight, a sound, 
as of the grating of a million bolts, the rattle of a thousand chains, 
declares the terror of the herd to whom thy secrets are not open. 
The honest family commits itself every night to prison, sleeps 
under lock and key, and has not only imprisonment, but often 
torture also in its nightly dungeon. If the wind but shake a 
chimney-board, or if a mouse but nibble at a door, the heart of the 
trembler quakes in his domestic gaol. The honest men occasionally 
lock up a few of the rogues ; the rogues, however, lock up every 
night all the honest men. The best prerogative of citizens be- 
longs, therefore, especially to him who cultivates the Predatory 
Art. In the land of freedom, it is he who is free, and who makes 
free. 
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What shall a nation prize next to its liberty ? Its fame. The 
Predatory Art makes famous those who follow it. A mpst foolish 
poet — of the class weakly refusing to obtain repute by larceny of 
jewels from established Terse shops — ^peached upon a man who 
would do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. If that man 
would do his good by way of stealing, he might have relied upon 
its publication in the papers. The smallest robbery is thought 
worthy of being detailed for the instruction of the public. A 
curate having laboured thirty years in a large parish, having 
destroyed his health by indefatigable toil, and having earned the 
eternal gratitude of many souls, receives a silver teapot and a 
purse of sovereigns. Eame does not so much as take her trumpet 
in her hand. I step in between the curate and his friends, 
acquire, by my skill in the Predatory Art, the teapot and the gold 
Fame puts her trumpet to her mouth, and makes known my 
achievement. 

Here let me pause. I do but touch a chord where I might 
play a symphony. I will not linger over praises of the Predatory 
Art, but pass on to the next part of my treatise. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE THEORY PROPOUNDED. 



The Predatory Art enables its professor to acquire in one hour, 
that for which another may have laboured many years ; it places at 
his free disposal all the houses in the land ; it closes hearts, and 
opens pockets. The doctrine of the closed heart is, Expect 
nothing but what you can take ; the doctrine of the open pocket 
is. Take what you would have. Among beasts, man reckons as 
king the lion, which is the most easily successful as an animal of 
prey ; among birds, those only which are predatory are accounted 
noble. The men whose deeds history recounts with most applause, 
and who are especially called great, are those who exercised upon 
the largest scale the Predatory Art. 

The peculiar advantages ofiered to the practitioner of this art ^ 
arise chiefly from its simplicity and its directness. By throwing out 
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of life the element of trufch, the great obstacle to plain dealing is 
oyercome. And this needs hardly to be proved. Por every man 
knows how often on his path of life he is brought to a standstill^ 
at a point where inconvenient truth obliges him to say or do what 
forces him into a way that is tortuous, or even stubbornly opposed 
to that which he sees leading straight towards his object. In the 
Predatory Art success is most complete, wherever this unmanage- 
able principle of truth is most effectually overcome. He may 
walk straight to his destination, who knows that he is at liberty 
to throw over any chasm in his solid ground of fact, a flying 
bridge of falsehood. He may please men who is at liberty to tell 
them anything they like to hear, and he who has no strength to 
suit circumstances to his will, may yet know how to suit his will to 
circumstances, bending as they bend, and following with happily • 
adapted lies all their contortions. Now, ingenuity of this kind is 
not difficult, and that it is easy constitutes the great charm of the 
art we are discussing. The learned Baronus Martinus proved 
himself very little of a thief, when recently, in passing sentence 
on one of our eminent professors, he informed him that only a 
tenth part of the skill he had shown in dishonesty, would have 
obtained for him eminence in any honest calling. Dishonesty has 
all the world before it where to choose what it shall do or say. 
Because a man chooses to run fast down the broad road, we are 
not to think that with a tenth of the trouble he would have 
climbed as rapidly, had he but taken to the narrow one. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE PRACTICE EXPOUNDED. 
BBOTION THE TIEST. — OF CLASSITIOATIOK, 

The Predatory Art is practised in three ways ; by robbery, by 
theft, by swindling. If a child, when the mother's face is turned 
away, were to transfer secretly a piece of sugar from the basin to 
his mouth, he would become a thief. If when his mother had a 
piece of sugar in her hand, he were to grasp it, and by violence, 
against the mother's will, transfer the sugar to his mouth, he would 
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become a robber. If by a false representation of his father's 
wish, that sugar should be given to him, he should cause his 
mother with her own hands to present the sugar to his lips, he 
would become a swindler. In every case, it is to be observed, he 
is a clever child who eats the sugar. 

SECTION THE SECOKD. — OF EGBBEES AND OF A NICE QUESTION 

THAT AEISES ON THIS HEAD. 

In the dass of robbers, the first order is the Imperial, and in this 
order the genus Russian is remarkable. We deal here, however, only 
with the more popular applications of the Predatory Art, begin- 
ning with robbery, which is that art displayed in its most elemen- 
tary condition. There is a nice question upon which I should 
like to hold some disputations in the schools of Europe, and it is 
this : Whether a man who obtains goods by secret poisoning, in 
as far as he obtains goods, is to be regarded as a robber or a 
swindler ? If murder be an act of violence, and it will need much 
acumen to show that it is not, then since poisoning is murder, he 
who obtains goods by poisoning must be a robber. Palmerus 
seeking gain by the death of wife and friend, comforted their last 
hours by affectionate attendance, and seemed to embrace them 
tenderly with human arms, while really he had griped them like a 
vulture in his clutches. By virtue of the false appearances was 
Palmerus a swindler, or by virtue of the violence was he a robber ? 
In either case, be it observed, even the usage of society would 
have me say, by virtue. 

SECTION THE THIED. — OF EOBBEEY IN-DOOES AND OUT-OF-DOOES. 

Between robbery in-doors and the same out-of-doors stands 
robbery committed on a threshold. Viator, in a public thorough- 
fare, heard screams. He saw a woman on the threshold of an 
open door, behind whom was a man holding her about the neck. 
This he at first believed to be the sequel to one of those little 
differences incidental to the married state ; on second thoughts, 
however, he turned back ; the man, an unknown professor of the 
Predatory Art, was no more to be seen. He had knocked at a 
private door as a dealer in blacking, with a view to depredation 
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upon great coats and umbrellas ; the door being accidentallj 
opened by the mistress of the house, he had applied to her at 
once, by the method known as garotting, for her purse, but was 
defeated in his purpose by her struggles. 

The wisdom of the East has contributed to the perfection of the 
Predatory Art. Prom the Thugs of India has been learnt the 
mystery of the garotte, which is not less to be remembered than 
the electric telegraph, or than the photograph, among the great 
advances made by art and science in our day. Placing my hand 
suddenly between your neckcloth and your neck, I grasp, I twist, 
and what is yours is mine, or should be mine. As conqueror I 
have a right to dictate terms. To the garotte we owe some 
beautiful examples of the clemency of victors in the humblest 
walks of life. 

Jarveius, who had found but little custom for his cab, took 
notice of the comfortable appearance of a gentleman who passed 
his stand. He followed, seized, and twisted ; of the gentleman 
made suddenly uncomfortable, he demanded money ; the answer 
was, " I have none," though the conquered man had in his pocket 
seven shillings. " Money I must and vdll have," said Jarveius, 
" but — I will be satisfied with fourpence.'* Hear ye that, shades 
of Alexander, Attila, Napoleon, and Nicolas. . 

But there are conquerors of the true type, who by the garotte 
prey on the sick man and make victims on the provocation of 
debility. Not long ago — only with recent instances do I enforce 
the doctrine of this treatise — not long ago, a man so poor that he 
had in his pocket but a single penny, so old also that there was 
but little of life lefb in him, and that little — ^if a popular opinion 
be correct — only the remainder of the ninth part of a man, a poor, 
worn-out tailor, went upon an errand through some market- 
gardens in the neighbourhood of Camberwell. He was garotted, 
robbed of the one penny that he had, and of his coat. So left, 
aud deprived by throttling of the use of speech and of his memory, 
the old man crawled about all night among the snow, was found 
in the morning near his home, and taken in to die, unable by word 
or sign to touch the safety of his conqueror. Now, let honest 
men say what they please, I ask where is the industry, not fostered 
by the Predatory Art, that would do so much work as was done 
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in this case for one pennj. A penny having been thus hardlj 
earned, one is disposed to wonder what was bought with it, and 
where the coin itself is now. It may be in my pocket or yours, 
or be in some young child's hand, making its owner innocently 
happy. 

The simplest form of robbery is that which is achieved within 
a house at night. There has indeed been lately invented an 
extremely simple form of in-door robbery by day. The very 
marrow of it is simplicity. The master of a house or any other able- 
bodied occupant having been seen to depart, a person calls* to see 
the mistress, and with an alarming face demands five shillings for 
a bottle of furniture polish or a set of tracts which he admonishes 
her she had better buy. Menace of violence is to a simple 
woman violence itself, and the five shillings are earned with little 
trouble. 

Bradlejus lives in a lone country house surrounded by a garden. 
At midnight, in mid-winter he retires to bed — his wife is in 
another chamber nursing her sick mother. Suddenly he is 
awakened by his wife's cry of alarm as she enters to him, and, at 
the same instant, five sturdy men, in masks and slops and navvies' 
boots, enter his room by another door. One of the men carries a 
lantern, one a candle, the three others weapons ; one of them 
a life-preserver, with a knob at each end. They rush straight 
towards the bed, and the head of Bradlejus is struck at, but the 
wife pushes it from under the first murderous blow. Three strike 
on the bed at once. The master of the house holds up a hand to 
save his head, and immediately one finger is broken and disjointed. 
He escapes under a rain of blows, into the space between the 
bedside and the wall, and his wife stands before him and defends 
him. Husband and wife both beg for their lives, and offer all. 
Bradlejus himself says, " They were pressing upon my wife, and I 
was pushing her in front to keep them off, when I was struck 
with a weapon on the arm, which cut through to the bone. The 
contest must have lasted twenty or twenty-five minutes. I then 
told them that my money was in my left-hand trousers pocket." 
Thirty or or forty pounds having been found in this pocket, 
actual violence ceased, and, under threat of repeated violence, the 
conquered persons were kept quiet, and used as assistants in a 
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searcli for property wortH carrying away. Omitting faithful 
report of the oaths used by these masters of the Predatory Art, I 
will relate farther in the words of Bradlejus : — 

*' After they luid rifled my pockets of the money, they wrenched open the 
top one of a chest of drawers in the room, and turned all the contents on the 
floor. Among them were some gold hrooches, pins, and old English and 
foreign eoins, which I had heen all my life collecting. I said, ' Those are of 
no yalue to yon,' and one of them raised his life preserver, and said something 
in a threatening manner. They took the jewellery and silver coins, bat left 
the copper ones. They were breaking the other drawers open, when I offered 
to open them with my keys. In one of the drawer^ were some deeds of pro- 
perty. • I said, ' Don't take those,' and one of them veiy politely handed them 
back to me. One of them said, ' He's a good watch i old un has — ^where is 
it ? ' I said, ' It is on the table.' They did not seem satisfied with that, and 
were turning in an angry manner towards me^ when I put my hand on the 
table and handed it to iSiem, saying, ' The watch is here ; I'm not deceiving 
you.' They then threatened that li we made any alarm they would murder 
us. We promised faithfully we would not, and they left, shutting the doors 
after them. As near as I can judge they were half-an-hour in our bedroom. 
After they left our room they turned into my wife's dressing-room. One 
of them hallooed out, ' Hey, lads, this is the shop,' and I then heard them all 
go there, and there was a noise of breaking open boxes, &c. While they were 
ransacking the drawers, one of the men stood with a revolver pistol pointed at 
us and threatened to shoot. I saw it was my own revolver, and knew it was 
not loaded. It had been stolen from a drawer in the dining-room. Before 
the men left the house, they returned to the chamber-door and said, ' We 're 
going down stairs to get something to eat ; we shall be two hours, and if yon 
make any noise, well return and murder you.' They then went downstairs, 
and I think did not remain long there ; for directly after they had gone down 
several of the bells were rung by the servant-girls, and we heard nothing of 
the men in the house. Halfan-hour after they had gone downstairs we went 
down and found they were gone. We found that an entrance had been effected 
by the dining-room window. They had broken a pane, and thrown the sash 
up, and then attempted to bore through the shutters, but had fedled, because 
they were lined with iron. They had then forced the shutter open with a 
crowbar. Great force must have been used. Both back and front doors had 
been opened from the inside, and were left unfastened. The cupboards and 
boxes, in which I kept my silver plate, had all been broken open by a chisel, 
or some instrument of that sort. They had taken all the solid silver articles, 
and had left all the plated articles, except a sugar-basin and three pairs of 
nutcrackera." 

Here is simple robbery in a form suited to beginners, since it 
demands no particular skill in the Predatory Art. In a lonely 
house inhabited by one man, apparently infirm, a wife, a sick 
mother, and a couple of maids, five stout Yorkshiremen enter as 
five to five, with odds entirely in their favour. "When one of these 
men ^is afterwards caught and identified, and beyond distinct 
personal recognition a peculiarity in the nailing of his heavy boots 
is found to match exactly with one set of foot prints in the garden. 
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he declares tliat he can prove an alibi. Of course he can. Offence 
and defence are alike of the most elementary description. It is 
not every one who has mastered the mere elements of the art here 
discussed, who will be found able to advance to the practice of its 
higher branches. 



SECTION THE EOTJETH. — OF THIEVES. 

"We descend as we advance on the broad highway of gain by 
depredation. It is baser to thieve than to rob ; it is yet baser to 
swindle than to thieve. The child who tears openly the sugar 
from the mother's hand and eats it, commits a robbery, which is, 
in the act, a theft without a lie. The child who steals the sugar 
from the basin when the mother looks another way, in being a 
thief, adds to robbery the lie of concealment. The child who gets 
the sugar from the mother by presenting a forged order from the 
father; in being a swindler, adds to robbery the utmost lie. Pew 
children are swindlers. "When society is in its infancy the Preda- 
tory Art advances but a little way beyond some general diffusion 
of a rude habit of robbery. In the middle ages we read of the 
forcible descent of knights from castles upon hill-tops, whence 
they spy the coming of the caravan of traders, — of the wresting 
of possessions from each other by tings and commoners. 

The art has advanced greatly of late. It has, like natural and 
mechanical philosophy, made rapid strides during the last thirty or 
forty years. A knight is now able to plunder traders and wayfarers 
from a bank in the city, much more quietly, although, indeed, 
more cruelly, than from a castle in the desert ; great potentates 
can aim at the conquest of ground by treaties based on maps con- 
veniently incorrect, and commoners now plunder one another by 
the use of such weapons as were scarcely known in days when the 
billmen went with the bowmen, and to cross-bills portended 
broken heads rather than broken hearts. 

Theft is achieved by sleight of hand, swindling by sleight of wit. 
A thief may yet have principle enough to make it impossible for 
him to descend or advance — descent being advance in this art, as 
as I have repeated frequently — impossible for him to advance to 
the position of a swindler. He may steal secretly from a pocket. 
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a till, or a house, and use much skill in concealment. I leave him 
hidden among his ways. Let is suffioe to mention Agar ; who, hj 
dezteritj, obtained the keys of a great gold chest, and who, haying 
taken out the gold, sent lead across the waters. 



SECTION THE FIFTH. — OP SWINDLING. 

Sawardus, commonly known as the lawyer, or as Jem the Pen- 
man, was a barrister-at-law of the Inner Temple, and of the Home 
Circuit. Dissatisfied with the slow course of prosperity as a 
jimior barrister, he betook himself to the Predatory Art, and, in 
the first instance, practised only as a thiefs assistant. He kept a 
large number of skeleton keys for the use of thieves, and after- 
wards advanced to the very low position which he now takes 
among foremost swindlers. Sawardus, being clever with his pen, 
could, in half-an-hour, perfect an imitation of whatever signature 
was placed before him. Common thieves having obtained blank 
cheques by any chance from houses or from pockets, would leave 
those cheques to be dealt with by the penman. He would find 
out some person keeping an account with the firm to whose bank- 
ing business the cheques might pertain ; he would, by help of an 
accomplice and of many false names borne in many lodgings 
taken for the nonce, obtain a letter from such person, and then, 
fiUing the cheque up with an imitation of his handwriting and 
signature, would, in his name, demand of the bank in question 
pounds by the hundred. Upon this principle a cheque and bill 
business was established by a firm of swindlers, with Sawardus at 
its head. Sawardus was the forger, but another was the sender, 
and it was the sender's business to find innocent persons who 
should be used as the presenters of the cheques. The heels of 
the presenter were dogged by a member of the firm, who served as 
follower; and, if any hitch occurred, this person gave timely 
notice to his partners, or when the cheque was cashed, followed 
the bearer of the money to insure its due delivery to those who 
had earned it by their predatory skill. The money so delivered 
was divided fairly among the respective members of the firm, a 
double share being allowed to the person bringing the cheque of 
which use was made. If Sawardus had obtained, in course of 
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business, not a blank cheque, but a good commercial signature, he 
would find out in what banker's eyes the signature was good, and 
would engage a common pickpocket, working in such case by the 
job, to find some blank cheques on that banking firm. On one 
occasion arrest was made of an innocent presenter, who was tried 
by mistake for a member of the firm, and sentenced to transporta- 
tion. The firm met and consulted on the subject. It was 
decided that it might produce unpleasant consequences were one 
of them to interfere with the appointed course of law ; but, paying 
a sovereign a-piece, they sent out of their secret charity five 
pounds to the wife of the man whom they had ruined. Hard- 
wiccus — a distinguished member of this firm — kept an account of 
his own at Coutts's. 

Happy is that professor of the Predatory Art who can direct a 
predatory bank or company, or who has been trusted with the 
books and money of trustworthy associations. Sobsonus could 
distribute true shares in a Crystal Palace, why, therefore, being 
so accredited and trusted, should he not distribute false shares 
too, and out of the proceeds of these rear a palace for himself P 
His own structure was one of glass, indeed ; but a glass palace 
will stand as well as any marble halls if battery be never made 
against it ; and it certainly is not the rule for overlookers to be 
so ungentlemanly as to annoy men enjoying trust and confidence 
with questions. If Eedpattus, keeping the accounts of a gigantic 
enterprise, can write in his books three nothings after one, and 
clear nine hundred and ninety-nine pounds by the transaction, 
ought he not to grow rich, and upon an income of five hundred 
pounds a-year to expend forty thousand on the furniture of such 
a happy home as he is thus enabled to establish P Himself sup- 
ported by the Predatory Art, Eedpattus could support the arts 
of painting and sculpture, patronise literature, smile beneficently 
on the poor out of subscription lists to public charities. So 
Paulus, banker, could say grace before his daily meal on widows' 
houses, in daily prayer oflfered up before his clerks. Charity 
is the very oldest cloak that selfishness can wear, and still the 
best ; still, for good and for evil, the great coverer of sin. Paulus, 
the union-clerk, called by his mates Honestus, keeping the books 
of the houseless poor, not only took part of the money given to 
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the destitute, while earning testimonials by his show of honesty, 
but even with the help of a collector, attained such perfection in 
the Predatory Art that he would rate householders in his parish 
with an extra penny or two in the pound, for the increase of his 
own private income. 

Seeing that merchants take as goods, and for a long time pass 
from hand to hand for documents which represent goods as 
securely as bank notes represent money, dock warrants written in 
accordance with a certain form, Carbo rented a small wharf, so 
situated, that it seemed to be part of a noble pile of attached 
warehouses ; and with the aid of a &iend, Carbo set up in a pre- 
datory line of business, as a manufacturer of dock warranty. In 
this way he very literally made a great deal of money. Quislibet 
was a yet cleverer man. He contrived letters from a London firm 
on a colonial bank, went to the colony, had his draughts honoured, 
summoned great dinner-parties by notes headed with a coat-of- 
arms, lived as the chief man in those distant parts, and when 
detection followed, Quislibet evaded punishment by legal difficulties 
that he had created on the score of jurisdiction, Meagerus, alias 
Morus, alias Jennerus, or Our Mr. Jenner, succeeded as a swindler 
on a smaller scale. He knew the slang of true commercial 
correspondence, and could forge the signatures of firms dealing 
with certain City houses. Thus he delivered to the house of 

Folius, this letter : — 

"Manchester, September 6, 1856. 
'* Gentlemen, — ^We can do with a few flounced silks. Have you something 
new and pretty, about si^ty shillings to seventy shillings ? Tou will oblige 
by sending us a few on appro. Please send them to our Mr. Jenner, at 
Gregory's Hotel, Cheapside, and oblige 

" Yours, respectfully, 

** Messrs. Folius and Co. "Brutus, Cassius, and Cinnamon. 

C." 

Our Mr. Jenner changed the dresses sent on appro, for pawnbro.'s 
dups. 

Leo began business as a London merchant, with a capital of 
fifty pounds, and taking lodgings, proceeded to incur household 
expenses as a single man, at the rate of nine hundred and fiftj- 
five pounds a-year. At the end of three years' trade, the debts 
and liabilities of Leo came to thirty thousand pounds. There 
were no assets. There were no profits. It is an achievement in 
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the Predatory Art, if, after three years thus enjoyed at the expense 
of society, a certificate of bankruptcy square all accounts. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE SUMMAET. 



Thus far have I taught by example those persons who, being 
unversed in the Predatory Art, would learn what they may accom- 
plish if they follow it successfully. They may convert lead into 
gold. They may earn a thousand pounds in a second, by the 
drawing of three little circles in a book ; they may make mdney 
out of paper. If they go abroad, they may feast like princes, and 
be honoured for nothing ; if they stay at home, they may, without 
any act of forgery, live at the rate of a thousand pounds a-year upon 
a capital of fifty. It is no part of my task to tell the perils of the 
road. I recommend it to those who like a run down-hill in search 
of fortune. I speak not of the troubles by the way, and of the 
deep slough at the bottom. Who fears them ? 

Let me add, as a last recommendation to the art of which I 
have bee!n treating, that he who pursues it will not lack for 
company, seeing that, like most other professions, it is in these 
days evidently crowded. I do not say that in England it is over- 
crowded, for here prey abounds — ^there is no lack of honest, fat, 
and unsuspicious men. In other countries the art may have 
greater difficulties to contend with. Thus we learn that in Prance, 
two London pickpockets have just been arrested, who express 
unfeigned disgust at the circumstance that, of ten purses stolen at 
the Comic Opera, the aggregate contents did not amount to eight 
pounds. This little incident enables us to understand why for 
the perfecting of the Predatory Art so much pains have been 
taken among the English. 



BRITISH PHENOMENA. 



This is what I am told by a French writer : " Generally the 
people of a nation are very ignorant concerning the Phenomena of 
their own land ; they must turn to strangers to get the solution 
of them." I am told this in the course of a book, published in 
Paris, within the last three or four years, which contains solutions 
of English problems, or, sketches of English manners, thrown into 
the form of tales. To assist my fellow-countrymen in this praise- 
worthy struggle to comprehend themselves, I will faithfully set 
down some of the ideas I have obtained from Monsieur M6ry's 
Nuits Anglaises. 

Our first study shall be Mr. "William Sheffield, a Birmingham 
cutler, who retired upon fifteen thousand pounds a-year to a house 
just on the other side of Highgate archway, in the county of 
Xent. 

The retirement of Mr. Sheffield took place in the year 1834, and 
the establishment set up by him consisted of two servants in blue 
gloves, a berlin with three horses, and an emancipated . negro 
coachman — berlin, horses, and coachman being sold to him by 
Milne, the famous coachmaker of Edgar Bood (called, in our 
ignorance, the Edgeware Bead). The Bethforth coach, passing 
his door, dropped at it every day a fresh salmon and a lobster &om 
the fishmonger's in Adelphi. 

Mr. Sheffield having enjoyed a fortnight's happiness, became 
melancholic and sighed at dinner when he took his knife to cut 
his salmon. The domestic thought that the knife displeased him, 
and offered him twelve others on a salver. Mr. Sheffield struck 
the salver with his fist, and scattered all the knives. The English 
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domestic, because he is bom free, and wears gloves, is proud. 
Jobn instantly discharged himself. 

It appearing to Mr. Sheffield that he was afflicted by that 
universal English malady the spleen, he went for advice to his 
neighbour, Mr. Kemble. Mr. Kemble, son of the celebrated 
actor of that name, was the editor of the " Quarterly Eeview.'* 
Sheffield had manufactured for Kemble, the father, poniards to be 
used in the parts of Hamlet or Macbeth. So he became 
acquainted with the son. 

Mr. Kemble, junior, was in a hot-house, writing an article 
against the Burmese. His conversation with Mr. Sheffield began 
" in the ustial English way." Sheffield sat down and looked at 
Kemble, Kemble looked at Sheffield, and the exchange of looks 
lasted for half-an-hour, neither gentleman speaking. Mr. K., 
being pressed for time, then said '^ Oh ! *' upon which Mr. S. said 
" Ah ! '* and the case was opened. Mr. Sheffield explained that 
he was dying of ennui, and asked what Mr. Kemble, as a clever 
man, would advise him to do. Mr. Kemble's advice was that he 
should take in the Quarterly Eeview; but as he could not 
entertain himself for a whole year with only the year's issue, he 
advised him also to purchase the back numbers. In the evening, 
Mr. Kemble, accordingly, sent across to Mr. Sheffield's house, in 
a hand carriage, three sets of the numbers of the Quarterly, 
from its commencement in the year 1827. This date being seven 
years prior to the date of the interview, and the number of 
volumes in a set being then, as we are told, forty, about six 
Quarterly volumes must have been published annually under the 
editorship of Mr. Kemble, junior. 

Mr. Sheffield spent the evening over a volume of the Quar- 
terly, in which he read the report of a sermon three hours long, 
that had been preached in dumb show by a Protestant missionaiy 
to the savages of Owhyhee. Next morning he received a letter 
from his discharged servant John, briefly stating that if he had 
been a gentleman his insolence would have been put up with, but 
that since he was but a wretched cutler they were equals, and he 
(John) was awaiting him (Sheffield) with closed flsts under the 
Highgate archway, attended by an umpire and three backers ; let 
him choose his own men and come forward. 

A A 
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Mr. Sheffield, unwilling to be knocked down because he was 
not a gentleman, determined to apply to the authorities, and called 
for his horses and his coachman. 

Then, it appeared, that his whole establishment had followed 
John, and had, moreover, placarded a proclamation about High- 
gate, Hampstead, and Gricklewood, denoimcing the wrath of John 
against any inhabitant of Kent or Middlesex who should go into 
the cutler's seryice. Mr. Sheffield, much alarmed, resolved on 
flight. He therefore put on the gardener's jacket, and set off on 
foot, armed with a knife, on the road to London. 

As he passed over the Highgate archway, he heard low voices 
in the ravine below, and looking ovot, saw John and his friends 
upon a bed of blooming thistles, practising their boxing match. 
Seized with new terror Mr. Sheffield took to his heels, and did not 
pause for breath until he reached a public house at Hampstead, 
where he called for a pint of porter. As he was drinking it, he 
saw John and his friends coming towards the house with flsts 
clenched, and instantly leaped out shouting " God save the 
King ! " 

Upon Hampstead Heath it is well known that there are 
stationed hundreds of English donkeys, saddled and bridled for 
the journey to the cottage of Gricklewood. Sheffield leaped upon 
the first that he could seize, and using his knife for spur dashed 
down the interminable street which leads into the heart of London, 
and is called Tottenham Eood. The boy from the Hampstead-inn 
vaulted upon another donkey to pursue the customer who owed 
him for his porter. John and his men swelled the chase. Oppo- 
site WeUington Seminary a policeman seeing a pale man dashing 
forward on a donkey and holding up a bloody knife, leaped forward 
to arrest him. The officer of law was overthrown, and Mr. 
Sheffield galloped on till he arrived at the slippery stairs of 
Humgherferd Market. There I will part company from this 
person whose fifteen thousand a-year profited him so little, but 
whose acquaintance ought to profit much all philosophic Britons, 
wishing to see themselves as others see them. 

Let us be instructed next by a French study of an Kshman — 
Sir Lively. 

On the 14th of June, 1836, the coach from Golden Cress had 
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passed the village of Bucks on the road to Oxford, and drew up 
at the door of a solitary cottage. The coachman before alighting 
gave his whip and reins to a young man who occupied the 
box-seat, though he was not a gentleman, and though he wore 
coloured gloves. I must explain here that both in France and 
Germany much study has been spent upon that curious phe- 
nomenon, an English gentleman. In a German account of English 
manners I have read lately a complete analysis of the subject, 
under the heads, Gentlemen-at-heart, Gentlemen-in-manners, 
Gentlemen-bom, Perfect-gentlemen — which is the union of the 
three. All these genera of the order gentleman are distinguished 
by certain characters which are as peculiar to this order of men 
as any other characters may be peculiar to the crucifer® among 
plants, or to the marsupials among animals. Every gentleman is 
known by white gloves upon his hands, concealing very carefully- 
pared fingernails. So thought the German philosopher, and so 
thinks Monsieur M^ry. The English gentleman wears white 
gloves constantly, and uses two er three pairs every day. When 
he goes to a ball he takes — so to speak — a pocketful of gloves, 
because he must discard each pair as soon as it has suffered the 
least crack or soil. Having explained this point of manners, I 
resume the story. The infraction of coach-discipline implied in 
the occupation of the box-seat by a person who wore coloured 
gloves, and was therefore not a gentleman, had not been noticed, 
because this young man had a distinguished air, and wore a grey 
waterproof qui-capit-ille-facit, bought of Phythian. He owed his 
place to a close friendship with the coachman, but at the door of 
the lonely cottage before mentioned, being left in charge of reins 
and whip, he held them so carelessly that the horses became 
restive, attention was called to the young man, his gloves were 
observed, and an outcry arose from the whole outside upon the 
subject of his usurpation. Patrick the coachman had gone in for 
a glass of sherry, and being called out by the uproar was forced to 
depose Sir John Lively. " So much the better," said Sir John 
Lively, " I will get down and drink a glass of soda-water." He 
entered the cottage and called for some soda. 

It was brought to him by a young lady of ravishing beauty, in 
a handsome poplin dress. After he had drunk the soda he con- 
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tinued gazing at her, until Patrick warned him to take his seat 
behind the veritable gentleman who had replaced him on the 
coach-box. This gentleman was Mr. Copperas, engineer of the 
Manchester Eailway. He went no farther than Oxford, where 
the coach stopped, and where passengers dined at the Swann Inn. 
The host carved mountains of roast beef, and caused the Barclay- 
Perkins to foam in all glasses. After dinner John Lively went 
out to purchase a pair of white gloves, and dream of the lovely 
creature he had seen at Bucks. Properly gloved, and adjusting 
carefully on his head his fine beaver qui-capit-ille-facit, he resumed 
the coach-box and went on to Birmingham. 

John Lively was an Lrishman who possessed nothing but a 
little heritage, a cabin near Strafford, on the road to Manchester. 
He had left work in a factory at Manchester to seek London 
employment. He had been in London two days, during which 
he had been too much shocked at the apostacy of St. Paul, as 
represented by his Protestant cathedral, and by the corruption 
of the female sex (which Monsieur M^ry omits no opportunity 
of pointing out, together with Protestantism, as the most hor- 
rible and universal of all horrors to be found in London). John, 
therefore, was travelling home, because he preferred a glass of 
whiskey and a patate out of his own garden to a cover laid for 
him at the Duke of Northumberland's palace. Charing Cross. 

Patrick the coachman was John Lively's countryman and 
bosom friend, and since Lively had fallen in love with the fair 
but mysterious lady of Bucks, Patrick promised to obtain during 
his next journey to London and back some tidings about her. 
** Ah, Mr. Lively,*' Patrick said, " it is not soda you have been 
drinking : it is English poison." 

Patrick came back full of tidings about Mr. Copperas, who was 
troubled by marshes on a proposed line of rail, that would, if 
completed, interfere with the coach business between Birmingham 
and London. Of the lady he had learnt nothing : nobody knew 
her. He had asked her for a glass of Port wine, which she gave 
nim gratuitously, and he had seen in her cottage three members 
of the titotal abstinence society, who were travelling on foot to 
make converts between Liverpool and Middlesex, and who drank 
on the lady's premises twenty pints of wite-bread porter, two 
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bottles of whiskey and three of claret, for all of which, when they 
got up, the fair damsel refused money; hoping, as Patrick sup- 
posed, to get the custom of the whole titotal abstinence society. 
The coachman knew nothing more except that she had on, when 
he saw her, a faded-leaf silk-dress, and wore roses in her hair. 

John Lively having heard all this under cover of the night, in 
"New Street, Birmingham, resumed next day his anchorite life in 
his cabin, near the village and castle of Stafford, in the lovely 
plains of Lancashire, where he was parted by the misty mountains 
of Oxfordshire from the fair maid of Bucks. Having no money 
left, he determined to go to Manchester, make bricks at Salford, 
earn a few sovereigns, and hurry back to Bucks before any lord's 
ison who collected ladies had bought up that lady of his heart. 
When he had arrived at this determination, he was waited upon 
by a visitor, who wished to ascertain what land he possessed, and 
<lesired leave to work for him upon a bij; of hill, that was part of 
his patrimony and produced nothing but stones. This visitor was 
Mr. Copperas, who only wanted, as he said, a small bit of dry 
ground among the surrounding marshes, upon which to lay some 
rails in safety. He would cut his one hill into two, leave him the 
two, and give him fifty pounds for the use of the small valley so 
mrfde in the middle. " Fifty pounds," said John Lively, '* is too 
little." " Do you know, sir, that this railway will cost us a 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds?" "Make it a hundred 
pounds," said the Lishman. "I consent." "Tou are extor- 
tionate, Sir Lively.'* "I am poor." "Poor, Sir Lively? You 
are poor. Then it is settled. It is never too late to do good." 
Mr. Copperas rejoiced in having cheated Lively, while Sir Lively 
rejoiced in the means of travelling to Bucks. 

"We will encounter this young man next in the wayside cottage, 
with his head upon his hand, anxiously sitting at the table, hesi- 
tating as to why he came, or what he meant to do. A light rustle 
of satin thrilled through him, and an ivory arm passing before 
his face deposited a pint of porter on the table. John Lively 
seized the pot, convulsively emptied it at a draught, and his head 
again sunk on his hands. The same rustle was heard, and a 
divine arm deposited upon the table a second pint of porter. Lively 
turned quickly round, but the lady had receded to the door, where 
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she stood with Her back to hiuiy looking out upon the road. She 
had splendid shoulders, and wore an airy, voluptuous silk robe 
from Everington's, in Ludgate Street. The entry of a traveller 
obliged her to turn round, and to dazzle Sir Lively with her 
beauty. The traveller — who was a mere beggar — sat down^ 
asking for nothing; but the mistress presented to him, with a 
divine smile, a pint of ha&aff. The beggar drank it and said, 
" It is warm to day." Instantly the lady served him with a second 
pint of hafnaff. "Very good hafnaflf," said the beggar, "better 
than the porter, more refreshing in hot weather." The lady 
bowed thanks for the compliment ; and the beggar, taking up hi» 
stick, marched off without paying. 

"Madam, madam," Lively ^xclaimed, "he has not paid you." 
" I know it," she replied, with a celestial smile. " He is a poor 
traveller." Lively offered half-a-guinea with a trembling hand. 
"Keep your money, my friend," she said; "you will have need 
of it." 

Eetumed to his irm, Sir Lively received a letter from Patrick, 
who had, to oblige his friend, quitted the coach-box for a time to 
keep watch over the operations of Mr. Copperas. Patrick wa& 
indignant at the way in which Mr. Copperas was cutting up the 
hill, and had repaired to Birmingham for two policemen. " Before 
returning," he wrote, " I send to you for orders. My policemen 
are ready. Answer at once, or your hill is lost." 

Lively 's reply was, " Care no more about the hill." Concerning 
the lady, he next learnt that she had been three months in th^ 
cottage with an aged father, that she spent a great deal upon 
dress, and that she gave gratuitous refreshments to all beggars 
or to anybody else who did not choose to pay. Every Sunday 
morning she went in a carriage, behind two posthorses to London, 
where she attended service at the Catholic church. 

The rest of the story, I do not propose to tell, beyond a point 
or two. This lady was an Irish widow, Mrs. O'Killingham, and 
moreover, a pious Eoman Catholic. An execution was put 
suddenly into her cottage, and a hundred and fifty pounds were 
required to rescue her from prison. Sir Lively made desperate 
efforts to obtain it in London. Patrick raised a part of the sum, 
by selling the stud of his coach running between London and 
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Birmingliam : it being a four-horse coacli, his stud consisted of 
four horses, but those (as it was needful they should be), very good 
ones. At the last moment, when all other resorces had failed, a 
coal mine was discovered underneath the hill at Stafford, and 
Lively was at once in a position to buy back Patrick's horses, 
and to drive them to Bucks a millionaire. There he saved Mrs, 
O'Killingham, and learnt her story. He was told by her how she 
and her father had been riding to London over a desolate country, 
when her father was taken with spitting of blood, and cried for a 
draught of water that alone could saye his life ; how she got out 
of the carriage and found none ; how she vowed on that spot to the 
Virgin that she would there give refreshment to the thirsty during 
a whole summer, dressed for the task in bridal clothes, if the 
Virgin would but send water to her father ; and how a man 
carrying water passed directly afterwards. Her father having 
been so saved, she had not failed to build a cottage and to strive 
after the fulfilment of her vow ; but she had found its accomplish- 
ment beyond her means, and it had ruined her. Lively then 
implored leave to aid her in its completion, and revealed to her 
that he was an unworthy and devoted Irish brother — Sir John 
Lively, son of the noble Arthuy O'Tooley, proscribed and con- 
demned for rebellion. 

" The son of Arthur O'Tooley ! " cried the lady of the cottage 
— " of one of our martyrs of Lreland ! Oh, you are most wel* 
come ! " 

" I have sworn," said Sir Lively, "never to resume my father's 
name, untU I wed a Catholic woman in the presence of the altar 
of Saint Patrick ! " And so on. 

Here is another Prench sketch, after nature. 

A French gentleman, who had been called a frog, by bakers' 
boys in Highgate (where they make very bad bread) happened to 
alight at the Bed Lion, in Old Woodstock, during Parker's 
election, and as he could get nothing but rosettes for dianer, 
walked into the park, where he met with another kind of English- 
man, an Anglo-Indian, who looked very yellow, and had an income 
of two hundred thousand pounds a year. This gentleman he took 
to be an English lakist, because he was gazing fixedly into a pond. 
He entered into conversation with him, and found that although 
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resident upon the spot, he knew nothing of Cromwell, nothing of 
Marlborough, nothing of Mr. Kemble, junior, nothing of Wood- 
stock in connection with Sir Walter Scott. He was the hundredth 
Englishman met with bj the French interlocutor who had never 
heard of Walter Scott. He had, however, great good will towards 
the French, and invited his interrogator to rest in his house fop 
an instant, and take a glass of excellent Barclaj-Perkins. The 
offer was accepted, and while the porter was being prepared. 
Monsieur looked at the bookcase, and discovered a complete 
collection of Scott's works. " Charming Cross ! " he cried — ^that 
being an oath made bj him for his own use in England. '^ Charm- 
ing Cross, sir ! you possess a Walter Scott ! " 

Every man who possesses two hundred thousand a year, it was 
explained, must have all the new works bought for him by the 
steward, who causes them to be bound and locks them behind 
glass. Over such and other explanations the new friends finished 
two pints of Barclay-Perkins. 

This Indian gentleman, it afterwards appears, was an escaped 
slave, and once had been in the power of a Sir Archibald Murphy, 
who lived near the caves of Elora, and by whom he was oflfered 
to Sir Wales, an P.E.S., renowned in West Kent for his learning, 
as a victim to the cause of science. Sir Archibald had on his 
estate an upas tree, and upon the power of the upas. Sir Wales 
was instructed to experiment by Lord Cornwallis, the commander 
at Madras. This particular upas Sir Archibald had wished to 
destroy, because it was noxious to surrounding vegetation. It 
could not be cut down, as when cut it would pour out a fluid of 
which the vapour is immediately poisonous. He had begged a 
cannon, with which to shoot it down, from the distance of half a 
mile, but no cannon could be had without the consent of the 
House of Commons, and the special authority of the Lord of the 
Admiralty. Sir Wales asked for a useless slave, who could be 
tied under the tree for a night, with a view to an investigation of 
its properties. The body of the slave would, he said, be em- 
balmed for exhibition at the National Gallery, Pall Mall. 

Prom these plotters, the slave Bondha-Var escaped to acquire 
freedom and a fortune. Chance brought him to reside at Old 
Woodstock, in the neighbourhood of his old master, Sir Archibald 
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and his chief amusement, as a retired gentleman, was to terrify 
the same Archibald, by getting upon his roof, and shouting his 
misdeeds of a night down his chimneys, with a ghostly voice. Sir 
Archibald, who was in England a leading philanthropist, had beaten 
a slave to death to obtain his daughter, had tortured to death four 
slaves for the robbery of an ounce of indigo, had traded in slaves 
on the coasfc of Zanguebar, and committed other such Anglo- 
Indian enormities, for which he could be brought before no tri- 
bunal kt Delhi, because as agent of the West India Company, 
he was responsible for his actions only to the Council of the 
Admiralty. 

Here I will stop. As an Englishman, ignorant of the Pheno- 
mena of my own land, I feel much obliged to Monsieur M6ry for 
his edifying sketches ; I have turned to him as a stranger for the 
light that is not vouchsafed to ourselves. Some beams of this 
light have already been shed upon this country through the 
medium of Household Words, gathered from dramatic and other 
pictures of the English drawn by foreigners. I add another ray 
towards the dissipation of our darkness. We are not obstinate, 
we do take pains to subdue our ignorance about ourselves, and to 
obtain enlightenment from strangers. We are ready to receive and 
to diffuse hints vouchsafed to us from abroad. Hearty and per- 
haps eternal alliance now binds Erance and England, and we shall 
not love our neighbours any the less for the keen insight they 
evidently have into the English character ; while, as for them, if 
they can embrace us, being what they think we are, how fondly 
they will hug us, if it ever should become manifest to them that 
we are a little more like what we think ourselves to be ! By all 
means let us all get at all truth ; for, in great things as in small 
things, the more intimately people know each other, the less 
ready will they always be to exchange hard words, not to say 
hard blows. 
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Now and then there is delivered to me by the faithful postman 
a newspaper, published in some unknown part of England — known 
perhaps to somebody, but to me as Timbuctoo — ^within which I 
find, carefully coiled up, a communication from the Postmaster- 
General. This communication is to the effect, that several news- 
papers having escaped from their covers that morning, they had 
been recaptured, and an attempt had been made to restore them 
to their proper places ; but that if the paper sent to me didn't 
happen to be the right one, the Postmaster- General deprecated 
malediction on my part, since the blame lay with my friends and not 
with him. I never once in my life did get the right newspaper 
in company with such an intimation. , I blame nobody, but I put 
it to the Postmaster-General, how he would himself have liked it, 
living out of town, if, when he expected to receive the Times con- 
taining Mr. Gladstone's budget, there had been put into his hands 
the Kelso Warder of the previous week. 

Instead of a paper that I love, which comes to me dotted over 
with small ships from a great seaport town, there was brought to 
me one day last week the Brocksop, Garringham, and Washby 
Standard. I never in my life was near Brocksop, Garringham, or 
Washby, and I know no creature living within twenty miles of 
any of those places. The desire to project itself into the unknown 
is one of the grandeurs of the human soul ; I plunged at once 
into the Brocksop, Garringham, and Washby Standard, craving to 
learn something about Brocksop, Garringham, and Washby. "Let 
me," I said, " know the ways and wants of people who inhabit 
those remote regions of England. They are my countrymen, and 
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-why should we be strangers to each other P Of strange places^ 
moreover, I may hear strange news." 

So I folded the paper suitably, and nursed it on my knee, and 
thought I would begin with the large early gooseberries and the 
small paragraphs. I felt at first a little timid at the prospect of 
getting over head and ears into a deep article, and I said, *' I will 
paddle and not plunge into this paper." So I began with a Eaba 
Ans, whereof there came news from Biddesham. 'For some 
classical reasons I had always supposed a rara avis to be a black- 
bird as big as a swan. I found, however, that the E. A. at Bid- 
desham was like a skylark. These two little paragraphs led me 
on hopefully to the next below them, which, to be sure, looked 
rather dull and political, being headed The Coffee Question — 
People's Question. It led through some serious reflections to a 
shop of which I had read before in a discourse upon adulterations; 
and, as its coffee is of a kind which I suppose nobody praises but 
its manufacturer, I took that laudatory article to be an emanation 
from the counting-house, paid for in due course out of the till. 
In this opinion I was strengthened by the fact, that the next 
article was on the subject of Pectoral Candy, and the next below 
was an account of a surprising cure of Asthma of eighteen yeara 
standing, with wasting of the flesh. Thinking it an odd remedy 
for asthma to thin down the sufferer, I read that article, and 
found that I had totally misunderstood. Mr. Johnson has for the 
last four years been, he says — I quote his own words — ^been " so 
distressingly bad, that if I attempted to lie down I was in fear of 
being suffocated, and I became almost a skeleton from loss of 
flesh." The almost suffocated skeleton being given up last month 
— only last month — by bis medical man, " was recommended to 
give Doodle's Asthmatic Balsam a trial." He bought a bottle of 
Mr. Binham, chemist of his town, only last month ; a first dose 
gave him relief; and " I am now," he says, " as robust as I was 
when thirty years of age." That is a strong testimonial, and I 
must beg to say that I am not inventing it. I put down^he name 
of the medicine in my pocket-book, in case I should ever be on the 
point of suffocation, when I shall know what to get. 

Under Doodle's Balsam I found a remarkable case of the cure 
of Paralysis by G-alvanism. The platform fell in at a teetotal 
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meeting ; and a poor man who was standing upon it, jumped out 
of window. Having got through this artide, I stuck fast at the 
bottom of the column in HoUowaj's Ointment. That I did not 
read about| and do not care about, because I am considered to 
have yery good legs. 

I next opened my paper well out, and began at the top of the 
first column on the page with which I had set out. That was a 
column of advertisements, one half Pectoral Candy, the other 
half Dreadful Skin Disease, Ulcerated Bad Legs, and Scorbutic 
Humours. Eather annoyed, I tried the effect of a little general- 
ship, and, by a sudden movement, turned the paper to the right 
about face in search of a page of wholesome matter. What more 
wholesome could I want ? The opposite page, one-eighth of the 
newspaper, I found to be wholly devoted to the business of 
directing the inhabitants of Brocksop, G-arringham, and Washby 
to the means of health. It contained nothing but quack medicine 
advertisements. There was "By Her Majesty's Eoyal Letters 
Patent. The Great Lincolnshire Medicine." There must be 
something peculiar in the air of tbat county, for the great medicine 
required by the Lincolnshire men I found was "Wind Pills.'* 
There were Bamboozle' s Bilious and Liver Pills, there was a 
Bapid Cure of Consumption, "Under Boyal Patronage." There 
were certain Cures of Deafness, Pectoral Balsam (not the Candy, 
which is a counterfeit), and Do you want Luxuriant Whiskers ? 
Chiefly, there was a large body of that kind of vermin, with 
which sickly newspapers, and more or less, also, too mjmy strong 
ones are infested. While there are simpletons with open mouths 
and pockets, there wiU be always cunning lies and Cordial Balms 
and Purifying Pills for them to swallow. 

Having got so far into them, I thought that I would work my 
way quite through the Brocksop, Garringham, and Washby adver- 
tisements. I took another page, and found the following : G-uano- 
An advertisement in a black border, sacred to grief, of a "Mourn- 
ing and^Puneral Warehouse," which contained Bayadere robes, 
Bareges, &c., and a show-room replete with the very newest styles. 
A mourning show-room ! the luxury of woe ! Well, that was 
civilised, at any rate. Next followed Camphor Tooth-paste, and 
then "Publications," two in number — first, "A Weekly News- 
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paper for Twelve months, and a chance of a Hundred Pounds 
gratis " (literature must really be a liberal profession) ; and next 
another quack puff. Then followed three advertisements of vessels 
sailing for Australia, offering a certain means of cure for all 
diseases of the pocket, shortness of cash, difficulties of payments^ 
stoppages of meat or beer, duns, distraints, evacuation of abodes,. 
&c. Then followed three columns of Sales bj Auction, varied 
only by a Court of Sewers, a new Life Assurance Office, and the 
Gfalvanist's advertisement, which I had been requested on another 
page to see. There was a G-ardener's advertisement, dated &om 
Calcavella Nursery. There was an entire column occupied by a 
Manure Company, and then a !Fire and Life Assurance, then a 
Hydro-Nitrated Compost, then an Unrivalled Sauce, or compost, 
for fish, game, and cold meats. 

Those announcements occupied almost another page ; and there 
was still another, namely the first, filled with matters a great deal 
more misceUaneous. Among them were two other long appeals 
to persons in want of whiskers, and the advertisement of '' a lady 
of cultivated mind," who " would be happy " (as there are not 
many who are) " to enter upon the duties of a governess,'* and 
who could exclaim in the happiness of her disposition, '^ remunera- 
tion is no object." Had indeed remuneration been an object, she 
would have perhaps found nothing to make her happy in the 
prospect of a governess's place. Then there was a Windmill to 
be sold, and there was a " British Bemedy for the cure of Bing- 
bones. Spavins, Ac," with a " Synovitic Lotion for grogginess " in 
horses. There were two Jew tailors, and there was an Association 
for the Prosecution of Felons, which would have Dinner on the 
Table at Two o'clock, and celebrate, no doubt, a jovial anniversary. 

All these advertisements made me begin to feel a little curious 
about the people for whose information they were issued. I could 
not refrain from picturing to myself a native of those parts in 
luxuriant whiskers, riding forfch after a light breakfast of Wind 
Pills, on a steed watered with British Eemedy, or well rubbed 
down with Synovitic Lotion. He would be going out to buy a 
windmill, or to engage a governess who did not want remunera- 
tion, and he would meet by the road, perhaps, a neighbour with 
magnificent legs who would talk over with him the news supplied 
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by their gratuitous paper, and speculate upon the chance of the 
odd hundred pounds that might be paid them for the job of reading 
it. The women coming out of the show-rooms, weeping in Bajar 
dere robes for those husbands or children who had omitted to use 
any Pill, Drops, Elixir, "Wafers, Lotion, or Ointment, for the 
sustenance of existence, would also form some interesting groups 
illustrative of life in those comparatively unknown regions. I 
turned to the News department of the Brocksop, G-arringham, and 
Washby Standard, curious to learn what sort of deeds were done 
in its peculiar clime. 

The doings recorded in that number of the Standard were 
mainly those of three classes of men — soldiers, clergymen, and 
jockeys. It is one of the specialities of the B., Q-., and W^ 
Standard to be a sporting paper ; G-arringham races being known 
to sporting men in every part of Europe. There is a separate 
column of sporting advertisements, which I left just now out of 
account, headed by the announcement of Mr. Fish that " he is 
appointed Turf Beporter to the London Morning Papers, in the 
place of Mr. Cuff, who, after a long and honourable career, retires 
into private life." He is, therefore, open to receive parcels and 
letters at a certain coffeehouse. I discovered, also, among those 
advertisements the existence of a little Austria in England, for 
what else is the establishment of Messrs. Hawky and Pinnam, 
whose '' information is eagerly sought by all the largest speculators 
on the Turf, who are backed by distinguished noblemen and gen- 
tlemen," and who boast of ''an establishment so complete and 
efficient, and at the same time so gigantic, that there is not a 
training stable of any importance in which they have not a vigilant 
though secret correspondent." After puzzling for a short time, 
in the denseness of my ignorance, over the reason why certain 
horses are "scratched" for plates, and whether they are made 
more lively by scratching, I gave up the attempt to comprehend 
the Turf details, and turned to manly sports in general. The 
chief article among them was a grand match at a local game called 
" knur and spell." Perfectly ignorant of the locality, I did not 
know the game, nor could I gather from a long report, entitled by 
a second heading, I am sorry to say, " Disgraceful and Uproarious 
Proceedings," what it might be. It appears by this account, that 
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fifby men with stout sticks '^ shouted in a most alarming manner, 
untn their voices became hoarse and their faces red,'' and that 
thej beat the shins of the front row of spectators. That " the 
Begby favourite was enveloped in a huge horse-cloth.*' That 
Mannikin "gave the first rise, and scored eleven. The Begby 
favourite approached his own speU ; and, having been disrobed of 
the horse-cloth, he gave his first rise and registered eleven." That 
there were great cheers from his backers, and longer odds ofiered 
in his favour : that " he was wrapped up more carefully and paced 
up and down with an air of dignity ; " that when Mannikin was 
making his second rise, a large piece of turf was thrown at him 
by some person behind, which had the effect of disconcerting 
his stroke. That there was a row, and then presently another 
row, and then there was a tall, facetious gentleman who prided 
himself in smoking a cigar, upon the Begby side, who knocked the 
hat of a little man of the Mannikin party, over the mannikin's 
eyes, which ended in a general fight. That this was also got over, 
but that presently there ensued a series of fights, and clothes 
were much torn and disfigured. That there were some gaming 
tables, including thimbles, cards, dice, & " E, O. ; " and eventually, 
that " after the absconding of the referee, who we are informed 
held bets to a considerable amount, the crowds left the ground at 
about six o'clock." I also left the ground, having seen quite enough 
of manly sport, and turned to the military columns, over which 
the Brocksop, Garringham, and Washby Standard rustled. 

If it is borne in mind that the Standard was a newspaper and 
not a flag, I shall be allowed to say that it did not only rustle but 
chuckle over the soldiers. I found in that copy of the paper 
forwarded to me by the Postmaster-General, no leading article 
and no pert London letter ; column after column was filled by 
the great Garringham event— ^Thb Catalet "Wjsek. What an 
article it was (in many parts Miltonic) on the mustering of the 
First South Blankshire Yeomanry Cavalry, in Garringham, for 
the allotted period of training ! What a grand occasion it afforded 
to a newspaper anxious to show that it was equal to the vast 
demand upon its talent, and determined to deserve a vast demand 
for copies. Let all honour be paid by the local newspaper to 
**a band of yeomanry which," as it eloquently remarked, "so far 
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from being meretricious or eyanesoent, may be fairly deemed the 
characteriatic of Englishmen — of that feeling which brightens the 
patriotic flame, and is enabled to meet whatever danger may 
spring up, although not apparent through the mist and obscurity 
of the future, yet, far from being impossible, or merely imaginary ; 
because, the destinies of a neighbouring nation, are, for the 
present, as has been forcibly said, enveloped in the mystery of a 
single mind and circumscribed by the force of a single will. While 
the British Government/' &c. Talking of things forcibly said, 
what could you find more forcible and beautiful in any of our best 
prose writers than this encomium on the Cavalry Week: "It is 
calculated to awaken those feelings of hearty recognition which 
are truly estimable — as worthy of encouragement, as they are 
pleasant in the exemplification ; and while much good is diffused 
around, in other respects, an impression is left that is grateful to 
the remembrance, cherished with interest, and worthy of universal 
example and acceptation. Under these circumstances, the stern- 
ness of military discipline faces no element with which there is 
any difficulty, meets with no antagonism to increase its vigour, 
and finds no obstacles laid in the path of public duty. On the 
other hand"— &c. The people of Brocksop, Q-arringham, and 
Washby get, it is evident, powerful writing in their newspaper. 
Such eloquence as this is scarcely natural to man, and it occurred 
to me that the author of the history of the Cavalry Week had 
prepared himself for his work by a long course of the G-reat Lin* 
colnshire Medicine, Wind Pills. 

The account of the Cavalry Week I found to be divided into 
chapters. First there was the assembling of the regiment, and 
then there was the dinner at the Mansion House, with all the 
speeches, very full indeed of after dinner wit and wisdom. Then 
there was "the attendance of the regiment at divine service," 
including the march to church and a report verbatim of the last 
half of the sermon, which was not at all a special one, being 
addressed not to the yeomanry cavalry but to rebellious sinners in 
general. The next chapter discoursed upon the " Sunday evening 
parade." Then I read all the movements of the regiment, words 
of command included, the award of Prize Swords, Presentation of 
a Piece of Plate, amusing incidents, the Review, another Dinner 
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at the Mansion House, and the OfEicers' Ball. In the account of 
the ball I admired particularly the skill with which the narrative 
of the supper had been laid out to the best advantage, and, in 
particular, the clever distinction made between chickens and fowls, 
and the dexterously rhetorical use made of the fact that potted 
meats are various in kind. " After enjoying the dance for some 
hours, the doors of the banqueting room were suddenly thrown 
open, and the company were invited to partake of a splendid 
supper, provided for the occasion under the able superintendence 
of Mrs. Pettitoe. The tables were placed the entire length of the 
room, and were crowded by a display of delicacies of every descrip- 
tion, comprising guinea-fowl, chickens, fowls, veal roast and boiled" 
(I object, however, to the idea of cold boiled veal), "ham, tongues, 
potted meats, including beef, veal, shrimps, <&c., pickled salmon, 
lobsters ; to these were added a profusion of rich sponge and other 
cakes, jellies, the far-famed Corporation tarts, trifles, fruits, &c, 
&c." The wines were of "the rarest and choicest kind," and as 
the delicacies of every description seem to have been chiefly 
lobsters and sponge cakes, I suppose the wines to have been port, 
sherry, and ginger. 

Immediately after the account of the Cavalry Week, which fills 
up a little more than a fifth part of the Brocksop, Gtirringham^ 
and Washby Standard, I found the report of proceedings which 
took place at the re-opening of Dicton church, a great clerical 
meeting. " The church," I learnt, " appears to have occupied a 
considerable time in the process of erection, and to have under- 
gone several changes from the original style. The tower is 
in the perpendicular style," and so on. I was glad to find that 
the tower was Perpendicular ; but sorry to learn that the church 
suffered from the ravages of the Puritans, and that "tradition 
even asserts that the dreaded Oliver stabled his horses in the 
aisles." So far as my experience goes, I may observe that tradi- 
tion says the same of every notable old church in which the 
Puritans did any image-breaking. The other clerical matter — ^and 
there was a good deal— consisted of reports of addresses to Sun- 
day school children, and of Whitsuntide church tea-parties. One 
report, however, of a different kind, quoted &om a London paper, 
contained the account of proceedings at a northern clerical convo- 
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cation, and a scene in a cliapter-house, which brought back to my 
mind, by some evil association of ideas, the knur and spell match 
before-mentioned. I glanced over that hastily as distressing 
matter ; and, getting naturally from hot water to tea, refreshed 
.myself among the tea-parties. Pleasant it was to read how the 
children of the parish church of "Wagsworth, after their annual 
'* treat of tea and spice cake, tastefully and bountifully set out," 
were " delighted exceedingly " with games, and at last " marched to 
Wagsworth Hall, wheh each boy and girl was presented with a 
pasty by the Misses Jones, who it is pleasing to say, take a great 
interest in the affairs of the schools." 

Most pleasing ! as all records are of childish happiness. But are 
these children to grow up into that sort of life of which we see the 
light reflected from the Brocksop Standard? — are they to be 
takers of quack medicine, strutters in horsecloths at knur and 
spell, gapers at uniforms ? — will they grow up dull-witted and 
tedious? The little girl who dances over the spring grass to 
Wagsworth Hall, will she ever grow to be an old woman like the 
old woman of whom I found reported in the same paper, that she 
lived beside a sewer, and that she got a plank from the next town 
to put over the sewer to be a bridge by which she should go out 
and home, and that she summoned the overseer of the drains 
for kicking her plank into the sewer and causing it there to swim 
about for a fortnight before it was got out by two men who spent 
half a day over the job ; and all because she would not pay, the 
obstinate old soul, a penny a year for the right of way ? "Will this 
plump, fresh, light-hearted little beauty ever become such a cross 
old Englishwoman living by a sewer ? — This bold-eyed, hot-faced 
boy with cricket bat over his shoulder, will he ever grow to be a 
gamekeeper, and lay a hare-skin stuffed with straw by way of 
ground bait upon his neighbour's premises, as I perceived by 
another report in this paper that a gamekeeper did ; or will he 
grow up such a lout as to Are at such a hare-skin, as I see by the 
paper a poor silly fellow did; and will Master Jones — who 
can now run merrily about with other children carrying his tray of 
pasties — will he ever be so dense a blockhead as the English 
justice is, who fined such a man — as I see by the paper such a man 
was fined — two pounds and costs for firing at the wisp of straw^ 
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^'because his desire beyond doubt, was a dainty meal from a 
roasted hare ? " Shade of Draco ! Maj I never think I should 
like game for dinner in the neighbourhood of Nosebro' within 
hearing of Josh. Blank, Esquire, county magistrate ! 

In what way will the Brocksop, Q-arringham, and Washby 
Standard, indicate the intellect and manners of those children, 
when their whiskers shall have become luxuriant, and they shall 
set themselves as men and women to the work of their own 
corner of the world ? There will be then, as now, abundant reports 
of London and country markets to show that the men among them 
are not idle in pursuit of gain, and there will be then, as there 
will be for ever, visible in some comer, work, " from the pen of a 
young lady," who " will visit the far-famed castle,'* the show-ruin 
of the district, and pour out her heart in doggerel, like the " Lines 
addressed to Corkscrew Castle," with lovely turrets, in that one 
number that I have seen of the B., Q-., and W. Standard. The 
little sweetmeat of a poem is extremely nice. 

" Fair Castle ! Where at close of day 
The sunbeams linger bright. 
And wrap thy ancient rains grey. 
In clear nnchequer'd light. 

tt rjTjjy IqyqIj turrets tipp'd with gold 
Appear sublimely fair, 
As sunset's glorioas rays unfold 
Thy deepening shadows there. 

' * Embosom*d 'mid thy noble trees, 

That richly clothe thy yerdant foot. 
Through which the gentle winds do moan ^ 
As if to chaunt a vesper song." 

Perhaps that quantity will be sufficient. There can be no doubt 
that young ladies will never cease to make the gentle winds moan 
through the clothes of the verdant foot of any castle, that may 
happen to be fair and lovely like themselves. Country editors will 
always have bad poets to put into the comer. I am not rash 
enough to ask when there will be a change in that respect, or idle 
enough to hope that men will ever cease to be attentive to their 
business in the markets. But of the other social matters repre- 
sented by the contents of the Brocksop, Garringham and Washby 
Standard, I should like to know whether they can be considered 
indicative of quite the same amount of sense that we would like to 
see always prevailing in an English rural district P 
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A Laboxibeb ? "We are all labourers, 

" For eyery worm beneath the moon 
Draws different threads, and late and soon 
Spins, toiling out his own cocoon." 

— ^well, a Wiltshire fiirm labourer, died not very long ago 
bowed down with toil, decrepit and rheumatic, at the age of fifty- 
fiye. During the last thirty-three years of his life there had been 
added to the bodily work proper, to the toiling out of his parti- 
cular cocoon, an unnecessary walk of 82,368 miles. If he had 
walked straight on, instead of to and &o, from home to work and 
from work home again, and if there had been a pavement laid 
down for him on the surface of the sea, this man could have 
walked three times round the world, and made a trip to the North 
Pole and back, out of the waste exertion added to his daily work 
upon a farm with hand and foot and body. 

Why then did this absurd man make a victim of himself by 
fixing his home at so great a distance from his place of labour P 
The man was not at all absurd. He was the victim of absurdity 
— intended to be shrewdness — in other men. There are certain 
laws upon a matter that sounds very unattractive : Settlement and 
Poor Bemoval. There are certain tactics consequent upon those 
laws, and there are a great many miserable consequences of those 
tactics which depress the condition not only of the labourer, but 
of the working farmer also : which by no means contribute profit 
to the landlord-interest, and very seriously tend to retard the pro- 
gress of the country. They belong to a part of our glorious insti- 
tutions that will have, at a convenient season, to follow some of 
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their glorious predecessors to the limbo of obsolete folly and 
selfishness. 

^Agricultural labour does not, as it is commonly conducted, 
occupy at all seasons of the year the same number of hands. 
Labourers formerly eked out their scanty subsistence by work on 
lace pillows, at spinning-wheels, at looms, or otherwise by under- 
taking simple cottage manufactures for which now there is no 
demand. Manchester, Leeds, and ITottingham have altered all 
that ; and now, men and women out of employ must be main* 
tained by the parish in which they have a legal settlement, that is 
to say, in which they have been bom, in which they fall sick, or in 
which they may have lived five years. It becomes, therefore, an 
object with the rural parish of A, in which a few rich men would 
have to maintain all the poor settled among them, to prevent 
people likely to require such maintenance — even their own labourers 
— ^from acquiring a settlement among them ; and so by refusing 
to build labourers' cottages, such a parish will compel the men 
who work for it to pitch their tents with the distant parishioners 
of B. 

Many landlords believe that a small poor-rate enables them to 
command a higher rent, and therefore refuse to build for the farm- 
labourers, that no one additional person may acquire a settlement 
within their parish. The tenant-farmer in such a case pays, per- 
haps, in rent what is saved in poor-rate, but suffers grievously by 
inability to make free use of labour. That is a brief statement of 
one part of the case. The Wiltshire £irm-labourer of whose death 
we have spoken is only one man among many whose strength and 
health have for some time been wasted in precisely the same way. 
We should not care to specify his case if there were any indivi- 
dual to blame in the matter ; but as the story is connected with 
a charity which we know by experience to be thick-skinned, a 
Charity that, in a very ugly sense, covers a multitude of sins, 
there can be no reason why we should not add it to the corre- 
sponding narratives on record. 

The Charterhouse Charity has excellent estates in Wiltshire, 
and in gathering the produce of them it would seem to be very 
careful that no crumbs shall fall among the poor. The farm of 
Blagrove, in Wiltshire, held under the Charterhouse Charity, is 
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(or was at the time in question) thus kept clear of cottages. The 
tenant, was a man greatly respected by his neighbours, whose 
men were nearly all old servants, and regarded him as a friend 
from whom they would unwillingly be parted ; but the Charity 
would not have mercy upon them by relaxing from its principle. 
It was to this farm that a labourer, named Embling, went daily 
to and fro in all seasons and weather for three-and-thirty years, 
three miles to his work and three miles from it. Sunday was not 
a day of rest, he went over to milking on the Sunday morning, 
returned to his family during the day for a taste of home, a shave 
and a clean shirt, and went back to the afternoon milking : so 
that he walked, in addition to his farm work, forty-eight miles a 
week — about two thousand five hundred miles a year. 

During the wet weather of autumn he had to wade through water 
over his half-boots, and being drenched with rain one Christmas, 
already stooping and infirm with premature old age, he took a 
chill, and is now dead. The sedentary man may walk to business 
th]:ough London streets, starting at nine a.m., or even eight, put 
on his overcoat, or take an omnibus only in the foulest weather, 
and be better for the exercise, even though it should amount to 
about fifty miles a week. But for the man whose business is a 
long day of limb-labour, to start before the dawn, and to take 
such added exercise over rough country roads morning and even- 
ing, through flood, heat, or frost, with never a hope of omnibus, 
or overcoat, or even Sunday rest, is quite a different affair. How 
little of the charm of rural life can touch the jaded senses of a 
countryman so worn and used-up for the sake of saving parish A 
the cost of any possible relief he may require, and throwing the 
same upon parish B ! Such a man when he gets home of a night 
goes straight to bed, and quits his family at dawn, taking his 
solitary dinner with him ; he is in worse condition than the plough- 
horse, who is not fetched every morning to his work from stables 
three miles off, he knows less of a domestic circle than the ox 
whom he sees daily 

** Leaning his horns into the neighbour field 
And lowing to his fellows." 

We are not putting forward any rare or isolated case; and 
before we found any remarks upon these matters, or endeavour to 
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point out Low inconsistent with good economic policy as well as 
with true charity, are all such ties upon the labour-market as we 
find to have been fastened by the laws affecting Settlement and 
Poor £emoyal, let us take a few more illustrations of the facts as 
they now stand. Parliamentary reports are before us in which it 
is shown that the effect of this crowding of the labourers upon 
their neighboiu^ by the holders of close parishes is, that hundreds 
upon hundreds of men are compelled to live at distances varying 
between one or two, and even eight miles, from the fields in which 
they work. Prom the adjacent country, field labourers are espe- 
cially liable to be forced back for residence and settlement upon 
the towns. Some examples of this in the case of Beading are 
cited at length in a report addressed by Mr. G-. A. a Beckett to 
the Poor Law Board. We give the pith of two or three of them, 
altering the names of men, not facts. 

Charles Weary has a wife and five young children. They can 
obtain no home in their own parish, and are compelled to live in 
Eeading, where they pay two shillings a week for three small 
rooms in Bank Place, among dirt, and filth, and noise. Por the 
same rent a cottage in the country could be provided, with com- 
fortable accommodations, and a garden. Charles Weary starts out 
of his- filthy home at half-past four or five in the morning, and 
walks three miles to his work ; his wife often goes the same dis- 
tance to earn eightpence a day. Charles comes home so tired, 
that as his wife says, '^ when he sits down, he hardly knows how to 
get up." He is almost as tired in the morning as at nighty and 
his wife when she goes to labour feels in the same way the want 
of rest. Their children — ^who must be left in the court — become 
dirty and depraved. 

But what is to be done ? An owner of a dose parish making 
his own statement puts the case of the whole class of the Wearies 
as he sees it, very candidly. In such parishes, he writes, " great 
care has been taken for many years not to make a settlement, 
indeed I have known instances in which the leases of the farms 
have contained a covenant of penalty for any settlement which the 
tenant might occasion by harbouring labourers: and, in these 
parishes, old cottages have in many instances been destroyed ; the 
farm servants being obliged to go into the large villages and towns 
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to hire habitations, built bv speculators charging exorbitant rents. 
Some of mj own labourers in haj and harvest time, as late as ten 
o'clock at night, set off to walk nearly three miles home to their 
supper and bed, when they must be again at work hy five o'clock 
on the following morning. But I am deterred from building 
cottages for their accommodation, because if I require a man to 
remove (i. e., dismiss him) from any cause, I should perhaps be 
burthened by the parish with his maintenance, and that under 
circumstances more objectionable than mere expense ; or I should 
be compelled to have an order of removal, probably involving me 
in a lawsuit." As the law of settlement now stands those last 
considerations are quite true, although we do not think the refusal 
to build cottages, economically speaking, to be at all .an unim- 
peachable deduction from them. 

Then here is another illustration of the system. Eichard Worn 
has a wife and three children. He also walks three miles to his 
work. He used to live at'Caversham, but was obliged to leave 
that place because he could get no house, though he had worked 
there under different masters for twenty-four years. The walk- 
ing, he says, fatigues him. When he gets wet, " his clothes dry 
on him and makes him shiver." His wife says that the distance 
makes a difference of two shillings a week in the expense of 
living. The man when he comes home is oppressed by the foul 
air that surrounds his dwelling, and says that " Eeading don't suit 
country people at all." He has known Caversham all his life, 
and remembers several cottages having been pulled down " some 
on Oaversham Hill, two against the stocks, two in the meadow 
and dairy farm." He thinks that there must have been at least 
twenty labourers' cottages pulled down : the house in which he 
was bom among the number. 

George Q-round was found with a wife and five children " huddled 
together in a kind of pit formed by a hole in the floor of their 
apartment at least two feet down below the door, and caused 
by the bricks having been torn up from the centre. A more 
deplorable scene," says the report, "can scarcely be imagined 
than this wretched family, literally half-buried alive in the ground, 
and taking a scanty meal in the midst of dirt, damp and misery." 
George Ground had been working, when he was thus encountered. 
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at a place seven or eigbt miles distant from Eeading. His place 
of work is commonly three or four, and often seven miles firom 
his domestic den. George Ground could tell of nineteen or 
twenty labourers' cottages that had been pulled down, at Cavers- 
ham : but knew only of four that had been put up. 

Inquiry being made at Caversham into the history of these four 
cottages, it was found that they had been built by a deceased 
gentleman, to be let at two shillings a week, the very sum paid 
for the filthy rooms in town. Each of these two-shilling cottages 
had two very good rooms on the ground-floor and two above, all 
light, lofby, and well ventilated. In each cottage the front room 
on the ground-floor had a dresser and cupboards ; the back room 
a copper and kitchen furniture, while in every room there was a 
fire-place. In the front of each cottage was a garden-plot with 
neat iron railings round it, and attached to each, at the back, was 
a quarter of an acre of ground. The founder of these homes 
would have built more, but his neighbours found fault with him 
for bringing poor into the parish. 

Jamps Toil is an elderly man afflicted with a disease which 
makes walking a pain to him ; yet he has to walk to his work four 
miles a day and comes home so exhausted that he goes at once 
to bed. He can get no house in his own parish of Caversham. 
Seventeen or eighteen years ago, his daughter being on the point 
of making him a grandfather, he was told that he must either turn 
her out or go himself, because the birth of a child would bring 
another settlement upon the parish. Bather than turn their 
child out of doors, father and mother went to Beading. The 
house iij. which the Toils lived, when at Caversham, has been 
pulled down. 

Trickery is constantly employed to obtain the shifting of the 
burden of the poor from one parish to another. A man named 
Povey, belonging to Earley, lived in Beading : — " Having had the 
misfortune to break his leg, he could not walk so far as Earley, 
and he was therefore compelled to go with his family into the 
workhouse. After he had been there some little time, it was 
intimated to him that it was not agreeable to the guardians that 
he should continue a burden to his parish ; and it was suggested 
to him that if he would go and find a house at Beading, his parish 
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would pay his rent and give him some assistance besides. He 
accordingly came to Seading; took a house, the rent of which was 
paid for him by Mr. Park, the relieving officer of Povey's parish, 
and sixteen pounds of bread with a shilling a week, were allowed 
in addition towards his support. Anxious to test the truth of 
Povey's statement as to his rent having been paid for him by the 
relieving officer of another Union, I ascertained," says Mr. a 
Beckett, "who had been the agent for receiving the rent, and 
found that the last person who had done so, was a Mr. Brown, a 
carpenter and the keeper of a grocer's or general shop in Silver 
Street, Beading. I called there, and saw Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 
who testified to the truth of Povey's statement ; and Mr. Brown 
added, that when the Pive Years' B/Csidence act came into 
operation, the relieving officer of his parish declined paying any 
more rent for Povey, on the ground that the new law had thrown 
him upon Beading." 

Between half past three and five in the morning, numbers of 
country labourers may be met on any of the roads out of the town 
of Beading, going to their farm-work; while in the adjacent county 
one instance is mentioned of a tenant who gave up his farm after 
the first seven years, because the landlord would not allow cottages 
upon the land for the accommodation of the labourers. A man 
living at Bobbingworth, and belonging to High Ongar, had a large 
family. The farm on which he lived was let, and his cottage was 
wanted. He could not get another. He was obliged to trausfer 
his entire household to the workhouse, from which he or his wife 
were continually going out in search of a roof to lie under. They 
could give security for the rent, and they would have work ; but 
nobody would let a cottage to them because they had a large 
family, and in case of illness, might have become burdensome upon 
the parish in which they were allowed to fix their residence. 

Again, the chairman of the Billericay Union stated at the board 
that, because five years' residence settles a man irremovably, he 
had seen several instances of the poor being unceremoniously 
turned out of house and home after three, four or four and a 
half years' occupation. Employers of labour complain of the loss 
they suffer from the wasted strength of labourers who travel 
sometimes five miles to and fi*om their work; other parishes 
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complain of the injustice they endure in having to provide for men 
in their distress whose labour when, they are in health profits 
them nothing. But it is no question of sense or justice, no 
question of reducing poverty, but a question of tossing about 
responsibilities which should be assumed willingly and shared in 
fair proportion among all men who have ability to bear them. 

The vice-chairman of the Witham Union mentioned a friend of 
his in Cambridge, who having a quantity of land in one parish and 
a strip in a parish adjoining, had puUed down his cottages on 
his large estate and rebuilt them on his small one, so that his 
labourers might be removed out of the place in which he would 
himself have to contribute much to their relief in seasons of 
distress, to a parish to which his contributions were nominal. 
"In the Stowmarket Union," writes a resident landowner, "I 
know a parish owned by one man requiring forty or fifty labourers; 
it contains cottages only for six or seven. The adjoining parishes 
bear this landowner's burdens." A guardian of the Woodbridge 
Union mentioned that on his way to the Board he had passed 
through one street in Woodbridge, containing twenty-five cottages, 
seventeen of which were occupied by families not working in the 
place or belonging to it, but chargeable in case of sickness or 
accident, or by five years' residence. He spoke also of a parish 
of Boulge, all of whose paupers would be chargeable to Woodbridge 
in event of illness, there being only two cottages in Boulge, 
although it is a parish yielding the same rental as Little Bealings, 
in which there are more than three hundred inhabitants. 

These scattered facts are of a kind not to be misunderstood ; 
but we add more. After a tour of inspection in Dorsetshire, 
Hampshire and Somersetshire, Mr. Sevans reported to the Poor 
Law Board that " a perpetual surveillance in small town parishes 
is now kept over the working-classes by the ratepayers to prevent 
the former becoming irremovable. The moment it is supposed 
that a labouring man is likely to complete a residence of five 
years, every endeavour is made to induce him to reside out of the 
parish, even for a short time. He is offered a residence rent-free, 
in another parish, for a short period, and if this or some other 
stratagem is not sufficient, the ratepayers apply to his landlord, 
by whom he is induced to go elsewhere, whilst his dwelling or his 
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lodging is repaired, whitewashed and painted, or he has permanent 
notice to quit his dwelling, the rest of the ratepayers refusing him 
a lodging during the short period requisite to break the con- 
tinuous five years.'* As a last instance we may quote the case of 
a gentleman at Maple Durham who brought an action against a 
tenant occupying a mill on his estate to recoyer two penalties of 
fifty pounds each for having, contrary to a clause in the lease, 
made two parishioners by lodging labourers who had been brought 
from other parishes. This case was mentioned by Mr. Chadwick 
before a select Commitee of the House of Commons. 

Where parishes do not belong to a few owners, and it is impos- 
sible to make them close, they contain a certain number of 
labourers who have a settlement ; and who, when not supplied 
with work by the parishioners, must be maintained out of the 
local rates. In that case it is the object of the ratepayers to 
give all their work to these people, and the farmer who employs 
strangers, or fails to employ a full complement of parish labourers 
is considered by his watchful neighbours to be acting like a pick- 
pocket. The labourers abstain from straying into other parishes 
wherein they will be looked upon as locusts : they maintain their 
settlement at home, and know quite well that if Parmer Jones can 
find no work for them, Parmer Smith will, or Parmer Brown 
must ; or else Parmers Brown, Smith and Jones must contribute 
jointly to their maintenance. They are set to waste-work very 
often to keep them off the rates ; and, having no spur to exertion, 
work listlessly with their jackets on ; for, of course, a minimum 
of wages. A Buckinghamshire farmer stated before a committee 
of the House of Lords, when speaking of those of his men who 
had been enticed away for a time to active labour upon railway 
works, " Men of that description working against my own men, as 
parish men, would do a days' work by twelve o'clock, and take 
their spade on their shoulder and go home ; and they would have 
done as good a day's work as my ordinary labourers do." The 
parish labourer has not a motive to exertion; and the farmer 
thinks that he has no interest in urging him to rapid movements, 
since it appears better that he should spread his work over a long 
time than be idle for a day and a burthen to the local rates. Low- 
priced labour is, in fact, woefully dear. A market-gardener near 
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Leicester made an exceedingly large fortune. It was an aphorism 
with him that " he could not live by poor two-shilling men, he 
must have half-crowners." His sons carried on the farms on the 
same principle. One of them said, emphatically, '^ We will not 
look at those poor two-shilling devils, we cannot thrive upon their 
labour." Mr. Josiah Farkes, conducting agricultural drainage 
works in Somersetshire, said that he could not get on at all with 
the nine and ten shilling labouring men, until he got them to 
earn half as much again by piece-work ; then they became capital 
workmen. The owner of a farm in Middlesex of five hundred 
acres worked it with parish labourers at eighteen-pence a day and 
a pint of porter. He failed. His successor worked it as a potato 
farm and paid for piece-work. Some of his best hands e<i<med 
twenty and twenty-four shillings a week, and he himself made out 
of the farm before he died two thousand a year. A man in the 
Lothians wished to come further south for his health. He went 
into Hertfordshire and Wiltshire. He desired to embark fifteen 
or twenty thousand pounds in farming, but when he saw the value 
of the parish workmen, and found how he was beset by difficulties 
if he attempted to bring others, he declined to risk his capital. 

Mr. Tufiiell mentions a man, more adventurous, who took a 
farm in Wiltshire upon liberal terms, and to the dismay of all 
neighbours, brought his own ploughman and two or three of his 
best hands with him. '' You are bringing burdens upon us !" cried 
the farmers. " We have abready more labour than we know how 
to employ.'* The gentleman persisted. In the winter his neigh- 
bours, as usual, turned off several men ; the new-comer engaged 
them at once — ^they were all wanted for draining, fencing, and 
other works essential to a well-conducted fSsrm. In the spring the 
men were wanted back by their old masters, but they were per- 
manently engaged, and the surrounding farmers were themselves 
compelled to seek for labourers out of the limits of the parish. 
Industry never begets want of occupation. 

In fact, there can be no greater mistake than to suppose that 
active minds and active bodies set to labour upon land will quickly 
get through all the work there is to do upon it. Every improve- 
ment in agriculture, every new machihe, improves the condition 
of the farm labourer. Wherever improved modes of cultivation 
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and machinery have been introduced, there has been increased 
demand for labour ; and the work wanted being of a kind more or 
less skilled, commands better wages. At the same time that a 
machine reUeves the workmen of much physical drudgery, it 
creates a demand for higher qualities — for intelligence and trust- 
worthiness in those who. are to mai^ge it. It lifts the labourers, 
so far as its operation extends, out of the state of unreasoning 
drudgery, brings out their better faculties, and procures for them 
that better pay which men can earn whose heads are something 
better than dead-weight. Agricultural machinery affords men 
work in winter time ; work under sheds in wet weather ; work 
when their bodily strength fails by sickness or increasing years. 
Machinery often creates a necessity for more men in a direct way. 
One man can sow broadcast as much as a drill. But the drill 
requires two men to attend upon it, one earning half-a-crown 
a day, the other two shillings, and afber that the hoe has to be 
handled. Machinery, increasing profit, will increase the extent of 
farming operations. But whatever adds to the farmer's capital 
will add to the fund at his command payable in wages, and a 
general desire to get good workmen, strong of hand or steady of 
head — whenever there shall be free-trade in farm labour — will 
help very considerably to put an end to the scandal of low wages 
which is now inseparable from the condition of our southern 
counties. A gentleman occupying a farm which has been in his 
family since the year 1772, has shown by figures the increased 
demand for labour caused by the increase of enlightenment among 
the farmers. This is his "return of the amount of labour per 
acre on a farm in West Norfolk, where machinery is freely 
employed, showing the gradual increase of manual labour caused 
by improved cultivation, &c., from 1772 to 1845." The average, 
per acre, for the thirteen years ending 1785, was six shillings and 
ninepence ; for the next five years, seven shillings and twopence ; 
for the next five, a shilling more ; for the next five, eleven shil- 
lings. For the five years ending in 1810, nineteen shillings and 
sixpence. For the five years ending in 1820, twenty-three shil- 
lings and ninepence, Por the five years ending in 1830, twenty- 
fom: shillings ; and for the five years ending in 1845, one pound 
nine shillings and threepence. The increase of machinery and 
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every improvement of cultivation is, therefore, a source of direct 
gain to the labourer. 

But improvements upon farms employing only the listless men 
settled upon the parish, or the weary men who spend an average 
of ten or eleven hours a week (more than the worth of a day's 
labour) in coming to and irom their work, will be effected very 
slowly. What would the Manchester men say if their towns 
were subdivided into a number of small parishes, and the manu- 
facturers within those parishes were obliged to ask every artisan 
before employing him, " To what parish do you belong ?" Mr. 
Chadwick asked for the opinion on this point of several manufac- 
turers, always, of course, with the same obvious reply. Mr. 
Whitworth, who employed upwards of five hundred men in 
machine-making, said, that if he had to put the question which 
the agriculturist has to put before he engages a workman, [^ To 
what'parish do you belong ?" or were governed, by any such con- 
sideration, he must reduce wages : and he treated it rather as an 
absurd supposition, that they could conduct their operations at all 
under any such interference or such obligations. Compare the 
case of the farm labourer, whose strength is thrown away on long 
walks to and from his place of work, with the position of the 
labourers on Mr. "Whitworth's factory, who are hoisted up and 
down by a steam-engine, to save them the waste toil of going up 
and down the stairs ! Two or three thousand pounds, perhaps, 
are spent upon machinery to supersede the ladders in a pit shaft. 
" You are a humane man, Mine-owner," we say. " I consult only 
my interest," he answers ; " by thus lifting the men up and down 
I save in labour six or eight hundred pounds a year." 

In some parts of England, in great part of the counties of 
Lincoln and Nottingham, and among the fields of Yorkshire, the 
farmers do establish a free labour-market; they get the sort 
of men they want and pay them welL But over the whole 
country there is a scarcity of proper cottage accommodation 
caused by the present laws of settlement ; and over the best part 
of England there is established by the same laws a system of 
restricted, enervated labour, that keeps wages down and cramps 
the powers of the farmer. In agriculture, as in manufactures, 
there can be no full prosperity without an open labour-market. 
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To obtain this, it is necessary to remoye the motive for those 
detestable petty calculations which are now made in every little 
parish when a settler comes, who may one day be chargeable upon 
its rates. Let the wants of a settler not affect the rates of a 
village, or of a few farms, not of a parish, but of an entire Union, 
or of more than an Union ; extend the area over which charge is 
made for the poor who require help within it ; and then at once 
the coming or going of men in single villages or upon single farms 
will cease to affect the tranquillity of ratepayers. Over the whole 
area it will be then felt that if some come, others go ; there will 
be little fluctuation in the yearly rates, and nobody will think of 
fettering the movements of the people. Labourers in the south 
may wander northward; men of the north come southward; 
Durmers may then employ the best men they can find, unques- 
tioned by their neighbours. Then too the farmers, getting the 
men that please them best, and paying them for what they do, 
may stimulate them to put forth their energies, and teach them to 
earn fifteen shillings where they now earn ten. 



THE CHURCHYARD SHADOWS. 

A SOAITTT fence doth close it in, — ^this nairow graveyard ground, — 
Tet narrower the grave of man, and offc a tiny mound 
Doth swell ihe long rank grass to tell in outline dimly seen 
Where lies a eorpse beneath its pall, the waving robe of green. 

The little church doth glitter half before the evening sun, 

And half doth mourn another day of man, whose race is run ; 

In lengthened shadow o'er the graves its holy picture rests. 

And whispering of their home with Qod lies on the dead men's breasts. 

In part across the yew-tree*s shade the church its veil doth throw. 
The sacred veil of holiness across the gloom of woe ; 
And dimlier shine the gravestones in the faint and trembling lights 
So ever 'tis the holiest giief is shrouded most from sight. 



THE ENEMY. 



Wheneyeb the air moves, it means mischief, and the air is 
always moving. When we suspect some lurking ill design, we 
commonly say, ** What's in the wind now ? " and the proverb 
points to our conviction of the very certain fact, that there has 
been no good brought by the wind on any former occasion, and 
that now, therefore, none is expected. There is a proverb, saying, 
** It is an ill wind that blows nobody good," which has been some- 
times read with a forced intonation out of its true sense. Its 
true sense, of course, is the plain and direct one, that the wind 
is an ill thing which blows good to nobody. Proverbs betray the 
feeling of the people, and that the feeling of the people is against 
all the movements of the air our proverbs happily testify. Is 
there anything of foul report affecting us, we hope that it will 
soon " blow over ;" that is to say, the wind which has a sympathy 
for evil things will, we hope, take it up when it comes by, and put 
it in its bosom. When we express how an evil- deed becomes 
intolerable to surrounding people, we figure the wind as having 
come to it, and say sometimes that it is " blown upon." When a 
lady is disagreeable to the slight extent possible in members of 
the fair sex, the fact is expressed by saying that " she gives herself 
airs." A kind of praise that we despise is called " a puff." A 
quarrel in a household is by its younger members called ''a 
breeze." Passion is said to come ''in gusts;" and many more 
expressions that have made for themselves nests upon the English 
tongue, will be found by any reader who will carefully take stock 
of the phrases with which his own mouth is fitted up; The only 
good idea in the suggestion of which wind takes part is perhaps 
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"windfall/* unexpected good fortune, as unexpected and most 
bappy any events must be tbat associate tbe idea of sometbing 
fallen witb our braggart enemy. 

How great and powerful an enemy tbe air is to tbe sons of 
eartb was very well known to tbe ancients, witb wbom wisdom 
dwelt. Anaximenes, an ancient pbilosopber, wbom St. Augustine, 
an ancient fatber, terms an Atbeist for bis pains, regarded tbe air 
as a sort of god, tbe cause of everytbing. Air, taugbt Gbristian 
Tbomasius, is a spirit : and be defined its sex ; it is a female spirit 
— ^ligbt is its mate, tbe male. If ligbt be not tbe male, and air 
tbe* female spirit, what is air ? — and bere I will repeat Cbristian 
Tbomasius bis argument for tbe convincing of all doubtful minds. 
If air be not a spirit, tben of course it is a body: now, says 
Tbomasius, it is not a ligbt body, because its nature is witbout 
ligbt ; it is not a dark body, because it casts no sbadow, and can 
be seen into. It is not transparent, for we see not to tbe end of 
it or tbrougb it, as in tbe case of water and glass. It is not a 
body ; tberefore, according to tbe sbowing of Tbomasius, tbe air 
is a spirit, and its forces are impalpable, uneartbly. 

To increase our notion of tbe power of tbe enemy witb wbom 
it is our duty to contend, let us look at bim from anotber point of 
view. Air never was subdued by any buman prince ; and because 
nobody can subdue it, tbe law by a fiction allows any one to master 
it wbo can. It is made common in law, or, as tbe old jurists 
pbrase it, it is put among tbe res commtmes quoad usumjuridicum, 
Grypbiander did indeed consider air to be a part of tbe regalia, or 
rigbts and possessions of tbe king, because it was not allowed in 
bis country and time for any man to erect windmills witbout royal 
licence ; tbe same was tbe case witb water mills ; and so tbere 
were said to be vested in royalty tbe rigbts of wind and water. 
Mascard (de prohat. Conch) differed fi*om tbis argument, but yet 
conceded to a king tbe domimwm cteria^ tbe power over air, because, 
in exercise of bis rigbt, be suspends tbieves in mid air upon gib- 
bets ; also, by tbe string put about tbeir tbroats, and pressing on 
tbeir wind-pipes, be deprives tbem of tbe use of air, wbicb be 
could not do if air were not his to give or to withhold. Neverthe- 
less, the wind blows as it listeth ; and, in spite of tbe arguments 
of a few scholiasts and book-men, air is declared common in law. 
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and to build castles in it is not accounted trespass. It is also 
open to a man, when he builds on a piece of ground,'to build into 
the whole column of air that is above it ; and as the height of the 
atmosphere is about forty-five miles, it will be seen that this privi- 
lege is of considerable extent. Nevertheless, no man has succeeded 
in securing the possession of such rights. The rooms we build 
into the air above our patch of soil are entered by the air, and 
held thereby in occupation yet more constant than our own. We 
go out for walks or upon our business, leaving the house empty ; 
our enemy never quits his occupation of a single room. If we 
encroach so far as to raise a structure very many feet above the 
soil from which we start, it will inevitably happen that our enemy 
some day, venting his anger thereupon, will tumble it about our 
heads. The air, therefore, is untamed, and rides superior to the 
strongest of the princes of the earth — ^how much more must it 
ride superior to us poor work-a-day resisters of its tyranny ! 

The Jews were happy, if it be true, as I have seen stated in 
print, ihat there is no word for air in the Hebrew language. The 
notion of air, it is said, though the word appears now and then in 
our version by a mistranslation, nowhere occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment. If the Jews looked on the air as nothing, they were happy 
fellows. Are there Hebrew words for draughts, for colds, for 
rheumatism, for lumbago ? I suppose not. Is there a Hebrew 
root meaning chimney-board or flannel jacket ? If the patriarchs 
were not involved in contest with the enemy who now besieges us 
relentlessly, in doors and out of doors, and if this fact be clearly 
understood, there is an end for ever of all marvel at the great age 
attained by Methuselah and his compatriots. 

As for the other elements — of course I recognise no more than 
four — they are all subject to our tyrant. !Eire depends on air for 
its existence ; water must take to itself air if it would preserve 
life in its subject community of fishes. The fallow earth depends 
on air for its fertility. As for animals, they all have open gates 
established in the outside walls of their bodies — call them nozzles, 
or by what other name you please — ^through which, on peril of 
their lives, they are bound to allow constant entrance and egress 
to the despot air. We cannot, therefore, altogether throw the 
tyrant off, but we can wage a petty war against him, and we will. 

00 2 
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Why, for instance, is it sometimes bot and sometimes cold ? 

Why are we persecuted by east winds ? Why don't tbe air leave 

U3 in peace to enjoy a pleasant, even temperature ? Who is to 

believe the doctors who assert that fluctuations of temperature go 

far to promote the bodily and mental health and vigour of a man ? 

I take it that the human body is a warm mass, commonly warmer 

than the air ; and I. wish to know why this mass, which ought to 

be warm, and is meant to be warm, should be blown upon and 

cooled, like porridge, by any north wind that the air may please 

to send to treat us roughly, or made unduly hot by any summer 

south wind that the same air may delegate to come up and hold 

over us oppressive sway ? Our warm bodies do indeed resist the 

winds, and do preserve in all seasons the same average of heat : 

but I am scandalised at being told that even these our bodies, 

like the outer air, play' daily at see-saw ; and, that the rule which 

subjects miserable men to shifting temperature, penetrates even 

through the substance of their flesh. 

True though it be that we cannot prevent our enemy, the air, 
from being to a certain extent, though unwelcome as a bailiff, in 
possession of our premises, there remains to us one easy revenge. 
It can be poisoned. Let no nice conscience start off with a 
fshudder. It is a thing that is done every day. "We are all poi- 
soners, though not deliberately so ; for it is a remarkable fact, and 
a distinct proof of the natural antipathy that must have been 
intended to exist between man and his enemy the air, that our 
mere presence acts as poison on the air in our vicinity. The ten^ 
derest of ladies who assembles friends in a large party, and fills 
her drawing-rooms, is an accomplice with me in the crime which I 
commit, and would have all men to commit as they have opportu- 
nity-— poison the air. Fellow-combatants against the enemy, 
never count the square feet in your rooms, before you count the 
noses that shall come into them ; when you have air well shut into 
your bed-rooms, poison it, and feed upon its corpse. Tou shoot a 
deer before you eat its venison ; and if you must feed upon air, 
you are entitled to do by it as you do by deer, sheep, oxen, every- 
thing but oysters ; that is, to destroy its Hfe in the first instance. 
It lies with our opponents to show why the air should be eaten 
like an oyster. 
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Against an enemy mightier than any human despot, I would be 
a Tell or Hofer, if I could. Let us not be slaves to our senses. 
It is said, to our shame, that 



" The eye — it cannot choose hut see ; 
We cannot hid the ear he still ; 
Our hodies feel, where'er they he, 
Against or with our will." 

But we can shut our eyes against the light, and very often do ; we 
can stop our ears ; and as for the feeling in our bodies, we can 
conquer that with chloroform. Shall it be said, then, that we are 
compelled to be dependent on the air for life ? The time is not 
yet indeed come when we may with safety plug our mouths and 
noses, as we close our eyes or plug our ears ; but we can do the 
next best thing to that — we can plug up the next surrounding 
shell. We can plug up the house, the room, the carriage, in which 
mouths and noses are ; we can decree that all shall be made air* 
tight within a circle of so many feet around the said mouths or 
noses, and that the air within that circle shall be further poisoned ; 
and any candid man will own that the next step would be, if we 
could but take it, the wearing of an impervious muffler over 
mouth and nose. At present there exists the objection, that 
such mufflers would cause very speedy and uncomfortable death ; 
whereas, in our present warfare, they who fall die comfortably in 
their^beds, and yet merit the fame of having been slain like heroes, 
in a war of independence, after a long struggle against the be- 
sieger of their hearths and homes. 
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SHOULD this meet the eye of any Gentlemen or Ladies who are stouter 
or thinner, taller or shorter, stronger or weal^er, hungrier or more 
abstemious than the generality of people, by addressing Podgy Dick, to the 
care of Mr. Backer, Flute and Fidgets, Liverpool, they may hear of some- 
thing to their advantage 

I am Podgy Dick. Mj height Is five foot four, and I hare a 
decided tendency to corpulence. Not having prospered in the 
world up to the present time, — ^having, in fact, slipped down from 
a respectable condition, owing to circumstances over which it ia 
needless to say I had no control, — I am desirous of going into 
some business which requires no capital, and returns a certain 
income. With this view I have answered several advertisements 
in the Times, and been informed in reply, that my fortune was to 
be made by taking lessons in handwriting, or learning how to 
make wax flowers. I've my doubts. At any rate I declined to 
assure myself a fortune by such means, and after much reflection, 
I decided that my safest way to wealth was greatness. England 
rewards with money her great men. I do not mean such shadowy 
great men as your lean scholars, your poets, and your naturalists, 
but real substantial greatness, of the Lambert sort. 

Having a tendency, as I have said, to corpulence, it occurred to 
me to feed myself. I am convinced that a man may, if he has 
proper perseverance, fatten himself for a show, and being once so 
fortunate as to become a show, nothing, methought, would remain 
for me but to establish a pay-box at my door, to sit at home, and 
let the capital flow into my pocket of its own accord ; some trifle 
being of course paid to a literary man for handbills. Food is 
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unliappilj expensive, and wlien I had eaten tbrough my credit 
without much consequent increase of bulk, I saw no other hope 
for myself than to borrow five shillings for the publication of the 
advertisement above written in a country paper. Having paid for 
it once I opened an account, and caused the advertisement to be 
repeated four or five times. My design was to establish a com- 
munity of fat men, living skeletons, giants, dwarfs, strong men, 
hungry men, fasters, cripples, and deformed men ; and to establish 
with them, on participating terms, a Grand Combined Entertain- 
ment, at the Theatre Eoyal, Drury Lane, which is now, luckily for 
my design, to let. The numerous answers to my advertisement 
proceeded exclusively from hungry men, who were desirous of 
hearing anything to their advantage. 

I wish now, again to call the attention of all persons suffering 
from curious bodily affliction to my plan, to point out its advan- 
tages, and to define the sort of people that I want. 

I hear it said, that owing to the increase of civilisation, and its 
humanising influence, the number of the vulgar who are to be 
depended upon for paying a shilling to stare at an affliction is 
very much decreased. I do not know. It may be so ; but the little 
fellow humorously called General Tom Thumb, is a great favourite 
for his smallness, and grows — if growth may be named in reference 
to the poor atomy — quite proud of his bodily defect. It is not an 
affliction but a boast to him ; and if it can gratify the pride of 
people who have not much consciousness of mind, to compare 
bodies to their own advantage with a poor monster, why should 
they not ? And how can the monster be called poor who is paid 
for showing himself, whose mind is pampered by admiration, 
and trained up into a vain engrossment over the contemplation of 
his own bodily defect. It may be good, as the familiar quotation 
says, 

'* Never to blend our pleasure or onr pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels." 

but who shall say that the lady, who lived lately behind a cur- 
tain and a barrel-organ in one of the main thoroughfares of 
London, was not proud of the admiration excited by her whiskers, 
and flattered by the pains taken to convince men of her sex. 
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Besides, what does it matter whether we ought to treat with 
kindness and consideration men and women who are afflicted with 
some strangeness in their bodies, to lighten their own conscious- 
ness of defect, to remoye all greedy stare from them in private 
life, and with a human readiness lighten for them the burden of 
their toil wherever it may press severely on an infirm frame, — 
what does it matter whether we ought to do all this ? We do not 
do it. The fat boy or the small boy is exhibited by his frieqds, 
because it is well known that there are plenty who will pay for 
liberty to stare. Attendance at such exhibitions is not peculiar 
to the untrained rabble that has only pence to pay, there is a 
trained rabble ready with shillings and half-crowns. The classes 
that excel in social courtesy set little example to the rude ; they do 
not discourage by their absence these displays, which may or may 
not be unsocial and uncivilised ; that question does not concern 
Podgy Dick. Whenever I get together my G-rand Combined 
Entertainment at the Theatre Eoyal, there will be quite as good 
attendance in the dress-boxes as in the gallery. 

I therefore invite all men who are uncommonly fat, uncom- 
monly lean, uncommonly tall, uncommonly small, or uncommonly 
anything at all as to their persons, to come forward and establish 
an entertainment under my directions. I am prepared to become 
lessee of her Majesty's Theatre in addition to Drury Lane, and 
hold both houses, for I will fill them both, if curiously-bodied men 
and women will only be kind enough to come forward and accept 
, engagements. 

But I must have real wonders : no dwarf under fifty years of 
age and over two feet high ; no stout man under fifty stone : no 
hungry man who has a smaller appetite than Domerz, the Pole. 
Perhaps, to make things dear, and prevent unnecessary trouble, I 
had better describe, by an example or two, the sort of men I want. 

To begin with the person just mentioned, Charles Domerz the 
Pole. He was a prisoner of war, confined at Liverpool, in the 
year 1799, and the account of his appetite was sent to Dr. Gilbert 
Blane by Dr. J. Johnston, commissioner, at that time, of sick and 
wounded seamen. At the age of thirteen, while hungering in a 
besieged town, Domerz began to feel the pangs of morbid appetite, 
and he crossed over to the enemy for the sake of food. His craving 
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for food soon became wolfish ; eookedmeat of any kind his stomach 
rejected, but raw meat of all kinds he omitted no opportunity of 
seizing. In one year it was said that he had seized and picked 
the bones, after no other preparation than a rapid skinning, of one 
hundred and seyenty-four cats, and dogs, and rats, as he could 
find them, in addition to his rations. He was allowed double 
rations in the army, and fed beyond that, to him very insuflolcienfc 
allowance, by the contributions of his comrades. When his craving 
could not otherwise be stilled, he would eat grass, but for all vege- 
table food he had but little liking. During the action in which he 
was taken prisoner, a man's leg was amputated or shot off on 
board his ship ; he was found gnawing it, and torn from it like a 
hyaena from his prey. In the prison hospital the miserable man's 
craving extended to the taking of doses of medicines for patients 
who desired to cheat the doctor. 

In the prison an experiment was tried upon the power of his 
appetite. After breakfasting at four in the morning — his stomach 
would not let him rest at night without a meal — after breakfast- 
ing upon four pounds of raw udder, he was supplied with food 
during^the day, under the inspection of Dr. Johnston, Admiral 
Child and his son, Mr. Poster, agent for prisons, and other gen- 
tlemen. He ate ten pounds of raw beef and two pounds of 
candles, drinking five bottles of porter. The candles — twelve to 
the pound — ^were taken with the meat, and used to lubricate his 
throat when it became dry, the tallow of each being taken in 
three mouthfuls, and the wick sent after, rolled up as a pill. This 
man had eaten the prison cat, and about twenty rats that he found 
in his cell. 

Now, it is my opinion, that a man like this, dining in public on 
the stage of Drury Lane, would draw much better than a mere 
tragedian, who chews unsubstantial words instead of wholesome 
beef. Domerz was not particularly stout, though a tail man of 
six feet three. 

Por the stout man, who should represent the heavy father of 
my company, I would have somebody like Daniel Lambert. Lam- 
bert's name is known better than his history, and the lives of 
great men should not be forgotten. He was bom at Leicester, in 
1770. His immediate ancestors in the paternal line had been a 
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huntsman and a cock-fighter. His father became a priBon-keeper, 
and retiring from office, was succeeded bj the son. Daniel was 
then a strong young man, given to game sports, who since the age 
of nineteen had promised to be heavy. A year after his appoint- 
ment as a keeper in the prison, the great increase in his size com- 
menced, but he remained still active, was a good swimmer, and 
through the buoyancy of his fat could carry two men on his back 
across the river. In 1805, by new arrangements of the magis- 
trates, Daniel's occupation in the prison went, and Daniel, though 
a young man, received a compensating pension of fifty pounds a 
year for life. He retired upon his other occupations in the breed- 
ing of game-cocks, terriers, and such matters as suited his here- 
ditary taste ; his bulk, however, had increased so much, that he 
decided, in 1806, to remove to London, where he took rooms in 
Piccadilly, and made a show of his body, at the small charge of one 
shilling from each visitor. His rooms were well filled, many 
coming more than once to stare ; a banker in the city boasted that 
he had indulged himself in a pound's worth of the edifying spec- 
tacle. When it; was not the London season, Lambert made pro- 
vincial tours, or rested at home among game-chickens and dogs, 
studying his one volume of literature, the Bacing Calendar. He 
kept at one time thirty terriers, and his setters and pointers 
fetched prices at Tattersall's varying from twehe to forty-one 
guineas. Nine of his dogs were sold for two hundred and eighteen 
guineas. 

Lambert was a cheerful and temperate man, a strict water- 
drinker. He was an exhibition only for three years. In 1809, he 
was found dead in his room one morning at Stamford, at which 
town he had arrived in apparent health the day before. On his 
arrival he had sent for the printer, and entrusted to him a handbill, 
announcing his appearance the next day before an enlightened 
public. He was buried in St. Martin's burial-ground, and his 
virtues were carefully mustered on a monumental tablet in the 
following inscription : — 

" In remembrance of that prodigy in nature, Daniel Lambert, 
a native of Leicester, who was possessed of an excellent and con- 
vivial mind, and in personal greatness he had no competitor. He 
measured three feet one inch round the leg, nine feet four inches 
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round the body, and weighed fifty-two stone eleven pounds (four- 
teen pounds to the stone). He departed this life on the 21st of 
June, 1809, aged thirty-nine years. As a testimony of respect 
this stone was erected by his friends in Leicester.'' 

Daniel Lambert was not a monster in tallness — five feet eleven 
only ; but I will say nothing of giants and dwarfs. Only a well- 
known friend of Lambert's may be mentioned. Count Borulawski^ 
who, it is said, expressed no grief at his wife's death, because when 
they had a domestic difference she used to put him on the mantel- 
piece. I mention this circumstance, because it may suggest a 
little comic business for my projected entertainment. 

Por the real low comedy business, however, I should like to 
find such a man to depend upon as Old Boots, who was a cele- 
brated character at Eipon, in the middle of the last century. He 
died, aged 72, in 1762. He was boots at an inn, and when he 
brought gentlemen their slippers, they were in the habit of paying 
him with shillings, on condition that he held them between his 
nose and his chin; those features both projected greatly, and 
their tips very nearly touched one another. A man with such a 
nose and chin would be the cause of great mirth to the public. 

In the beginning of the last century — he was bom in 1710 — 
there was a strong man named Thomas Topham, who attained 
great popularity. He was bred as a carpenter, but his taste led 
him to turn publican, and he became host of the Bed Lion, near 
the Bing in Moorfields, a situation chosen for the sake of the 
gymnastic exercises of which the Bing in Moorfields was the 
theatre. Topham failed in his public-house business, but suc- 
ceeded as a sporting character, attended races, and exhibited his 
strength in towns. He heaved his horse over a turnpike gate ; he 
stretched his arm out and squeezed a pewter quart pot in hig 
fingers as though it had been made of egg-shell. Being annoyed by 
the ostler at an inn in Derby, he seized the kitchen spit and wrapped 
it round his neck aflber the fashion of a comforter. Still in Derby, 
he took up a watchman asleep in his box, and put him, box and 
all, over the wall into Tindall's burying ground. On board a 
West Indiaman he alarmed a sailor by crumpling a cocoa-nut at 
his ear, breaking the shell with his fingers as he was in the habit 
of breaking pewter pots. At a race in the Hackney Boad, being 
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annoyed bj a man in a cart, be went bebind, and dragged tbe cart 
backwards out of the crowd, in spite of tbe struggles of tbe borse 
to drag it on. Topbam limped, for be once laid a wager tbat if 
bis legs were clasped about a tree, tbree borses could not drag 
bim from it. Tbe experiment was tried, and tbe borses being 
wbipped, swerved suddenly aside, so tbat Tom's leg was broken. But 
wbat a fine fellow be was. He was tbe man to draw. I am quite 
sure tbat tbree sucb men would draw a bouse if I could get tbem 
into Drury Lane. Tbe success of tbe whole combined entertain- 
ment would be something altogether monstrous. 



DWAEF EDWALD. 



*^ We buried him at break of day,** the trembling sexton said, 

And the children pressed to listen, for they dearly loved the dead ; — 

** We buried him at break of day, and, save the children here. 

No friend was by to bless his grave, or wet it with a tear. 

And we — I and the little ones — ^have lingered here all day : 

I had no heart to fill the grave, no hearts to leave it they. 

Dwarf Edwald, he was cidl'd. Alas ! beneath the arching sky 

Though man seem but a little thing he never looks so high. 

But knows no standard save himself, and is a brother less. 

He mocks the monster with his gaze, denies him all caress. 

Dwarf Edwald nursed an orphan love, and Edwald's love was scomM — 

Pair Lilla laugh'd to hear of love, for Edwald was deform'd. 

She chose the soul^s deformity, less open to the sun. 

And wedded one of noble shape, old Oswyn's wicked son. 

One day a traveller was slain by robbers in the wood ; 

When rescue came the deed was done ; the villains were pursued ; 

And some they took, but one was torn by a dwarf from the captor's hand ; 

The soldiers brought Dwarf Edwald back, as one of the guilty band. 

A robber he was doomed to death. But well I know who fled 

When Edwald, as the robbei's friend, was taken in his stead. 

He yielded life, that Lilla's head upon young Oswyn*s breast, 

Since there she would its pillow have^ without a care might rest. 

The tiny maid, who sleepeth there upon the broken mould. 
She was the happy &vourite whom oft his arm would fold ; 
And here beside his grave she sleeps, in heaviness of pain ; — 
I cannot fill the little cell until she wake again.*' 
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This flower has a sickly odour, strongly impregnated with the 
fumes of wine, is of a dark brown colour, tall, and has a coarse bold 
handsomeness of feature. It is not a lovely woman, but an ugly 
man: at least a man morally ugly — Philip Eoos — who, being a 
G-erman or a Dutchman, settled at Tivoli, and, naturalised among 
the people of the sunny south, had his name converted into soft 
Italian, and was, and is, commonly known as the Eose of Tivoli. 
A century or two ago he was a cheery fellow, and he still lives in 
his pictures. 

The Dutchmen claim him, and may have him if they like ; so 
at least I should say if I were a G-erman ; for it is so much a worse 
thing to be a bad man than it is a good thing to be a good animal 
painter, that I should like better to repudiate than claim a share 
in the Eoos blood. If he were Dutch by race he was a German 
by birth, for he was bom at Prankfort-on-Maine in the year sixteen 
hundred and flfty-flve. Because his life is a story, I propose to 
tell it, and without departure by a hair's breadth from the truth. 
Should this meet the eye of any person who has a humiliating 
consciousness that he could never paint a cow fit for posterity to 
look at, let such a person be at ease and sit contented in his easy- 
chair uncared-for by Europe. Eor his large contentment let him 
read this story of the Eose of Tivoli. 

The old Eose, Henry, Philip's father, was a painter, who had 
lived at Frankfort and been very careful of his gains. Miserly 
fathers commonly make spendthrift sons. Old Eoos one night 
being burnt out of his house rushed back into the flames to save 
some of his treasures. He collected what he could, and took 
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especial care to secure a costly gold-lipped vase of porcelain. On 
his waj out be stumbled. The vase dropped from bis hand. The 
porcelain was broken, but the miser stooped to gather up the gold. 
Smoke covered him, and he did not rise again. He died for the 
gold lips of his vase, as younger gentlemen are frequently said to 
have died for ruby lips on vessels of more precious clay. 

That I may not begin my tale too soon, let me add that Philip 
Eoos of Tivoli had not only a father, but also a brother, and that 
he too was a remarkably odd man. He was not miserly, he was 
not cheery, but he was magnificent. His name was Nicolas, and 
he too was a painter. He lived at Erankfort in an enormous 
house, though he was as poor as any church mouse that inhabits a 
cathedral. He had an immense train of miserable servants — ^a set 
of ragged creatures — who moved to and fro like a large colony of 
ghosts by whom the edifice was garrisoned. That was the state of 
Nicolas ; he had grand furniture as well as a great mansion ; the 
only vexation was that he and his people generally wanted victuals. 
When he had sold a picture for a good price and received the 
money he would come home snuffing the air. His hungry servants 
knew then by the height of his nose how much he had with him, 
and there was instantly a running to and fro with the most eager 
preparation for festivity. Eire was kindled on the cold hearths, 
lamps were lighted, the artist's wife wore sumptuous attire, and 
Nicolas enjoyed the luxury of princely pomp until the money 
was all gone. His establishment then starved, or lived upon its 
credit, and the ghostly garrison of lacqueys held the fortress against 
all assaults from the besieging duns. If the siege became too hot, 
the -painter worked with zeal and finished a new picture. " The 
poor creature," says "Weyerman, "took up and put down his 
brush as often as a suitor puts his hat off and on in the ante- 
chamber of a prince." Sometimes when matters went very ill 
with him, the distracted magnifico ordered all doors to be shut, 
and immured himself and his men alive in the house as in a 
mausoleum. 

The brother of this Nicolas was Philip Eoos — the Eose of Tivoli. 
In his youth he had been encouraged and protected by a liberal 
and kindly patron, the landgrave of Hesse Gassel, who attached 
him to his court, encouraged him, and developed rapidly his talent. 
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Further to assist in his development he placed in the young 
painter's hands a considerable sum of money, and bade him go and 
become perfect in his art by studying in Italy. 

One day when Philip, then aged about thirty, was in the Cam- 
pagna of Eome, sketching from nature, there drove by an elegant 
carriage, in which was a prosperous old gentleman, with white 
hairs, a painter who enjoyed great fame and a thriving business, 
Hyacinth Brandi. The old gentleman stopped his horses and 
alighted to examine Philip's canvas. That was the first meeting 
of t'he Hyacinth with the Eose. Great masters of painting in 
those days in Eome and Florence habitually spoke to the pupils 
whom they found sketching about the country, assumed a sociable 
paternal tone, corrected errors, gave advice, even made alterations 
on the canvas, and sometimes presented aid in money to such 
students as were poor. Italy was a studio in which the painters 
lived together upon terms that became men who were of one liberal 
profession, members as it were of the same household. Hyacinth 
Brandi liked Eoos's goats so much, and was so much surprised at 
his rapidity of touch, that as he wanted somebody to paint good 
animals into some pictures of his own, he hospitably bade the young 
man to his house. 

Philip went willingly. Brandi had commissions by the dozen 
on his hands, and he had also a charming daughter. Of the 
charming daughter, an Italian beauty, Philip had a passing 
glimpse on his first visit, and for her sake when he went up into 
Brandi's painting room he so recklessly praised everything that he 
saw as to obtain at once free invitation to the old man's intimacy. 
He took pains to find out in the course of a few days that Hya- 
cinth's daughter inhabited a wing of the house abutting on an 
inner garden. One day, therefore, calling when Hyacinth was 
busy, he said that he would wait his leisure in the garden ; and 
having marched thither, lay under a tree to look out for the win- 
dows of the lady. When he had found out which they were, he 
stationed himself under them, and as soon as Miss Brandi appeared 
at her casement made her a courteous bow. She was surprised ; 
but, as she saw that it was a handsome young man who bowed, she 
smiled as jshe shut the window and departed. From that point 
the Eose proceeded in due time to conversations and to the win- 
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ning of the lady's heart. She had agreed to marry him. A cruel 
father then discovered these proceedings, forbade Philip admission 
to his house, and shut up his daughter in a nunnery. In his 
anger he repeated twenty times a day, that *^ she was not reared 
for a painter of beasts." 

Philip Boos was a German and a Protestant, but as he was not 
at all particular about his religion, it occiirred to him that he 
could do nothing better than renounce his errors, and throwing 
himself upon the bosom of the Church, Miss Brandi's mother, ask 
of the mother what the father had denied him — ^the young lady's 
hand in marriage. He went therefore one morning to the house 
of the cardinal-yicar, and represented himself as a man awakened 
to a sense of his own heresy ; the prelate was charmed, and, claim- 
ing him for his own convert, gave him instruction and enjoyed the 
honour of presenting him as his own gift to the holy Church. 
Then the painter told the cardinal the story of his love, and asked 
for help. On the day following, the cardinal called on the Pope : 
the Pope asked who was the father of the young lady. 

" Brandi, the painter." 

" Very well," he said, ** then they are both painters. There is 
no disparity of condition ; I can see no obstacle." 

Hyacinth was sent for to the Vatican ; it was no matter to the 
Pope whether Boos painted men or beasts or stones, the young 
convert deserved his reward, and Brandi, compelled to restrain his 
pride, gave up his daughter. 

On the day after the wedding, Philip Boos sent back to the old 
man all the girPs clothes, even to her shoes and stockings, saying 
that the painter of beasts wanted none of his frippery, and that 
her beauty was his wife's sufficient ornament. Brandi, who was 
a very rich man, thereupon disinherited his daughter, and left her 
entirely to her husband's care. 

He had taken her to a strange dwelling near Tivoli, at some dis* 
tance from Bpme. The house was formed out of the ruins of an 
ancient monument, and was situated in a sort of zoological garden, 
that was full of birds and beasts instead of flowers. Inside and 
outside it was peopled with pet rats and mice, dogs and cats, oxen 
and asses, goats, vultures, owls, and other such company. These 
were the painter's models that he kept about him, and it was no 
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pleasant discovery for the poor wife to make during her honey- 
moon, when it appeared that her husband was not a whit less brutal 
than his oxen and his goats. He never stayed long with her, for 
he was a cheery fellow who had both his business and his tavern 
friends at Eome. The beautiful young wife soon found herself 
left by the week together in the old ruin, which was much more 
picturesque than comfortable, bewildered by the incessant concert 
made out of the crowing of cocks, clucking of hens, grunting of 
pigs, barking of dogs, miauing of cats, bleating of goats, screeching 
of owls, lowing of oxen, all occasionally enriched by the fine tenor 
notes of the ass, who had the best voice in the company ; Weyer* 
man says, that any traveller coming upon the young Eoman girl, 
living there all alone with such companions, might have taken her 
for a Circe surrounded by the victims of her enchantment. The 
creatures seemed to be all besieging her with cries for restoration 
to their pristine shapes. Poor girl, the only victim to her charms 
was herself. 

Eoos and his servant used to quit her, and set out for Some, 
where the master spent rollicking days in taverns, and when money 
failed, dashed off a picture which the man sold to the first pur- 
chaser who would give for it enough to keep the merry game alive. 
His pictures were in this way made so cheap, that they lost ail 
respectability and formed but a poor source of subsistence to their 
author. Yet his genius had no rival then upon the spot, and he 
might have easily become a wealthy man. 

The society of painters &om the Netherlands at Borne — a society 
that called itself the Bent — styled Eoos, Mercury, for his rapidity, 
a quality in which he was equalled by no artist of his time. Count 
Martinets, an Austrian ambassador, and G-eneral Eoos, a Swede, 
famous for duelling propensities, once disputed on the subject of 
the speed of hand that characterised Philip Eoos the painter. The 
Count betted a number of gold pieces that Philip would begin and 
complete a picture while they played a certain game of cards, that 
usually occupied about thirty minutes ; as we might now say, while 
they played a rubber. The bet was taken, and the painter readily 
enough submitted to the trial. Easel and brushes were brought 
into the drawing room, and a canvas of the size usually employed 
for the sketching of a head — a tela di testa — was laid upon the 
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easel to be filled. The gentlemen sat down to their cards, and 
Boos began to paint. Before the game was over he informed them 
that his work was done. He had covered the canvas with a shep- 
herd and two or three sheep and goats phiced in the middle of a 
landscape. The general paid his lost bet, of which some of the 
gold pieces went into the hands of the artist, who, within a few 
hours, managed to transfer them to the pocket of a tayem-keeper. 

The same painter once having aspired to execute a grand piece, 
took a canvas forty feet square. In sixteen days he filled it, hav- 
ing put upon it; in that time six hundred figures of animals. In the 
foreground were horses and oxen of the size of life ; others were 
in the distance, and they were all so well designed and grouped, 
Bnd placed in so complete a landscape, that nothing but the united 
testimony of many people would induce belief that he had not 
spent many months in the production of the piece ; for, notwith- 
standing his rapidity, his work was good : of course his best pic- 
tures were those that he composed with care and much deliberation, 
but in his most rapid painting he was always accurate in outline, 
harmonious in colour, and above all remarkable for skill in group- 
ing, and for the variety of eiSect that he had at his command. 
His backgrounds were all different. He never repeated himself, 
and he drew animals of any kind, not being addicted specially to 
dogs or cows or goats or sheep. 

These were the talents that he wasted. They scarcely paid his 
tavern bills and ill maintained his wife. That ill-fated woman 
lived as she could, hungrily at Tivoli, not only wanting proper 
maintenance herself, but unable to provide properly for the animals 
that constantly distracted her with hungry cries. When her hus- 
band came to her sometimes for a few days and brought with him 
a very little money, he was deaf to all her pleadings. Then she 
fell into a melancholy silence, and he found her dull, so that he 
travelled back the sooner to his jolly company. 

The painter's servant took advantage of his master's folly. 
That shrewd follower had saved a little money, and he borrowed 
more. Then when the Eose of Tivoli, caught in a tavern, painted 
a picture whereby to effect his escape, and sent off his man 
to sell it " to the first dealer he found who was not too much of a 
thief 5" the man carried it to a room of his own, locked it up, and 
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brougHt bax;k out of His own money, as if from the dealers, whatever 
price he supposed would be enough to satisfy his master* In that 
way he not only accumulated a great number of Eoos's works, but 
at the same time withheld them from the market and enhanced 
their money value. When Eoos died he sold off his collecctioD) 
and acquired a little fortune. 

Of Philip, as of his brother Nicholas, it was easy to see at a 
glance whether he had or had not money in his pockot. His con*- 
temporaries have recorded, that whenever he had an empty pocket 
he sneaked along the house-walls with a bowed head and a contrite 
look, and dived into an alley if he saw any one of his acquaintances 
upon his path. When he had dollars in his pocket he held up his 
head, poked out his chest, rested a hand upon a hip, and snuffed 
the air. He charged down then upon any comrade whom he saw, 
shook hands with him and dragged him off whether he would or 
not, to treat him at a tavern. All this time his wife pined in the 
old ruin at Tivoli, ceasing to think of him, and mourning for her 
father who was dead, and had cursed her in his dying hour. 

The Landgrave of Hesse Cassel who had sent Philip Eoos to 
Eome, not hearing from him or receiving any pictures, supposed 
that he was dead too, and coming afterwards by chance to Eome 
himself, about the year sixteen hundred and ninety-eight, was vexed 
to find how ill his patronage had been rewarded, Eoos for a time 
avoided meeting him ; but was at last urged to present himself, 
and honestly confess his errors. The landgrave received him 
kindly, and asked for a picture which the painter vowed that he 
should have. But, rapid artist as he was, and great as were his 
obligations to the landgrave, both for social aid, and for hard 
money given to him, he did not spend ten minutes on a picture for 
him. He sent nothing, and again kept out of his way. 

While he was thus wasting his opportunities and powers, Philip 
Eoos on one occasion went to Tivoli, and was met with more than 
the ordinary clamour from his birds and beasts, who surrounded 
his house with the urgent, painful cries of creatures that for many 
hours had not been fed. He ran to his wife's chamber and found 
her white and still upon her bed> her fatal beauty marred with the 
few lines that had been left there by a long despair. In her cold 
right hand there was a piece of paper firmly grasped ; it was the 
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last letter written to ber by her father ; she had died thinking 
of him, and not of Philip. 

The husband was not capable of worthy grief. He plunged 
into fresh excesses, became prematurely haggard, staggered about 
the streets enveloped in the odours of the wine shop, and died, at 
fifty, of decrepitude. The Italians, embarrassed by his German 
name, called this great painter the Eose of Tiyoli. A great painter, 
but a little man. 

After aU, perhaps, the immortality of genius, taken alone, is not 
worth envying. He is both a great man and a happy man who 
knows how to be as respectable as he is clever ; but sever the two 
qualities, and who would not rather be the honest man of Hack- 
ney than such an ever-blooming Eose as that which, by help of 
the clever little memoir lately compiled from first authorities by 
M. Alfred Michiels, has been here depicted ? 



THE HONEYMOON. 

It is a God within a mortal breast, 

This heaven-creating Love. It clothes the world 

With blossom, showers music all around ; 

Pore, everlasting, all- compassionate, 

Sinned against daily, grief destroys it not ; 

Nothing receiving, still it gives ; forgives 

The sinner ; spirit-like, unnourisbed lives. 

lift your hearts, ye maidens and ye youths ! 

Never one thought of worldly profiting 

Must curdle like a poison in the cup 

Of lovers' bliss ; — there is a curse on gain, 

Happy are they who give the most in love. 

Never one word, — one little word of strife, 

Must soil the lips for kissing, or the kiss 

Beareth no blessing in it. Lovers' strife 

Exists not, or if it exist, it wears 

Another than the fabled character. 

It is not the light April storm which passes, 

Leaving the sky serene, the air more pure ; 

Each cruel word doth cut a separate wound, 

A wound that may remain, and if it heal, 

A lasting scar is its memorial. 

Trust not the Poet's tale of bitter sweet, 

Heaven hath no bitter ia% and love is heaven. 



INFANT GAEDENS. 



Seyenty or eighty years ago there was a son bom to the 
Pastor Eroebel, who exercised his calling in the village of Ober- 
weissbach, in the principality of Schwartzburg-Budolstadt. The 
son, who was called Frederick, proved to be a child of unusually 
quick sensibilities, keenly alive to all impressions, hurt by disr 
cords of all kinds ; by quarrelling of men^ women and children, 
by ill-assorted colours, inharmonious sounds. He was^ to a 
morbid extent, capable of receiving delight from the beauties of 
nature, and, as a very litle boy, would spend much of his time in 
studying and enjoying, for their own sake, the lines and angles in 
the gothic architecture of his father's church. Who does not 
know what must be the central point of all the happiness of such 
a child P The voi^ of its' mother is the sweetest of sweet sounds^ 
the face of its mother is the fairest of fair sights^ the loving touch 
of her lip ib the symbol to it of all pleasures of the sense and of 
the soul. Agftinst the thousand shocks and terrors that are 
ready to a£9.ict a child too exquisitely sensitive^ the mother is the 
Sole protectress^ and her help is all-sufficient. Prederick Froebel 
lost his mother in the first years of his childhood, and his youth 
was tortured with incessant craving for a sympathy that was not 
to be found. 

The Pastor Proebel was too busy to attend to all the little 
fancies of his son. It was his good practice to be the peaceful 
arbiter of the disputes occurring in the village, and, as he took his 
boy with him when he went out, he made the child familiar with 
all the quarrels of the parish. Thus were suggested, week after 
week, comparisons between the harmony of nature^ and the spite 
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and scandal current among men. A dreamy, fervent love of 
G-od, a fanciful boy^s wish that he could make men quiet and 
affectionate, took strong possession of young Frederick, and grew 
with his advancing years. He studied a good deal. Following 
out his love of nature, he sought to become acquainted with the 
sciences by which her whys and aspects are explained ; his con- 
templation of the architecture of the village church ripened into a 
thorough taste for mathematics, and he enjoyed agricultural life 
practically, as a worker on his father*s land. At last he went to 
Pestalozzi's school in Switzerland. 

Then followed troublous times, and patriotic war in Q-ermany, 
where even poets fought against the enemy with lyre and sword. 
The quick instincts, and high, generous impulses of Frederick 
Froebel were engaged at once, and he went out to battle on 
behalf of Fatherland in the ranks of the boldest ; for he was one 
of Liitzow's regiment — a troop of riders that earned by its daring 
an immortal name. Their fame has even penetrated to our 
English concert-rooms, where many a fair English maiden has 
been made familiar with the dare-devil patriots of which it was 
composed, by the refrain of the Q-erman song in honour of their 
prowess — ^Das ist Liitzow's fliegende, wilde Jagd. Having per- 
formed his duty to his country in the ranks of its defenders, 
Froebel fell back upon his love of nature and his study of 
triangles, squares, aud cubes. He had made interest that placed 
him in a position which, in many respects, curiously satisfied his 
tastes — ^that of Inspector to the Mineralogical Museum in Berlin. 
The post was lucrative, its duties were agreeable to him, but the 
object of his life's desire was yet to be attained. 

For, the unsatisfied cravings of his childhood had borne fruit 
within him. He remembered the quick feelings and perceptions, 
the incessant nimbleness of mind proper to his first years, and how 
he had been hemmed in and cramped for want of right encourage* 
ment and sympathy. He remembered, too, the ill-conditioned 
people whose disputes had been made part of his experience, the 
dogged children, cruel fathers, sullen husbands, angry wives, 
quarrelsome neighbours ; and surely he did not err when he con* 
nected the two memories together. How many men and women 
go about pale-skixmed and weak of limb, because their physical 
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liealth during infancy and childhood was not established by 
judicious management. It is just so, thought Froebel, with our 
minds. There would be fewer sullen, quarrelsome, dull-witted 
men or women, if there were fewer children starved or fed im«* 
properly in heart and brain» To improve society — to make men 
and women better — it is requisite to begin quite at the beginnings 
and to secure for them a wholesome education during in&ncy 
and childhood. Strongly possessed with this idea, and feeling 
that the usual methods of education, by restraint and penalty, aim 
at the accomplishment of &r too little, and by checking natural 
development even do positive mischief, Froebel determined upon 
the devotion of his entire energy, throughout his life, to a 
strong efibrt for the establishment of schools that should, do 
justice and honour to the nature of a child^ He resigned his 
Appointment at Berlin, and threw himself with only the resourced 
of a fixed will, a full mind, and a right purpose, on the chances of 
the future. 

At Keilhau, a village of Thuringia, he took a peasant's cottage^ 
in which he purposed to establish his first school : a village boys' 
school. It was necessary to enlarge the cottage ; and, while that 
was being done, Froebel lived on potatoes, bread, and water. So 
scanty was his stock of capital on which his enterprise was started, 
that, in order honestly to pay his workmen, he was forced to 
carry his principle of self-denial to the utmost* He bought each 
week two large rye-loaves, and marked on them with chalk each 
day's allowance. Perhaps he is the only man in the world who 
ever, in so literal a way, chalked out for himself a schema of 
diet. 

After labouring for many years among the boys at Keilhau, 
Froebel — married to a wife who shared his zeal, and made it her 
labour to help to the utmost in carrying out the idea of her 
husband's life — felt that there was more to be accomplished. His 
boys came to him with many a twist in mind or temper, caught by 
wriggling up through the bewilderments of a neglected infancy. 
The first sproutings of the human mind need thoughtful culture ; 
there is no period of life, indeed, in which culture is so essential. 
And yet, in nine out of ten cases, it is precisely while the little 
blades of thought and buds of love are frail and tender, that 
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SO Heed is taken to maintam the soil about tbem wholesome, and 
the air about them free from blight. There must be Infakt 
Gabdsks, Eroebel said ; and straightway formed his plans, and 
set to work for their accomplishment* 

He had become familiar in cottages with the instincts of mothers, 
and the faculties with which young children are endowed by 
nature. He never lost his own childhood from memory, and 
being denied the blessing of an infant of his own, regarded all the 
little ones with equal love. The direction of his boys' school — 
now flourishing vigorously — he committed to the care of a relation, 
while he set out upon a tour through parts of G-ermany and 
Switzerland to lecture upon Infant training and to found Infant 
Gardens where he could. He founded them at Hamburg, Leipsic, 
Dresden, and elsewhere. While labouring in this way he was 
always exercising the same spirit of self-denial that had marked 
the outset of his educational career. Whatever he could earn was 
for the children, to promote their cause. He would not spend 
upon himself the money that would help in the accomplishment 
of his desire,. that childhood should be made as happy as God in 
his wisdom had designed it should be, and that full play should be 
given to its energies and powers. Many a night's lodging he 
took, while on his travels, in the open fields, with an umbrella for 
his bedroom and a knapsack for his pillow. 

So beautiful a self-devotion to a noble cause won recognition. 
One of the best friends of his old age was the Duchess Ida of 
Weimar, sister to Queen Adelaide of England, and his death took 
place on the twenty-first of June, five years ago, at a country 
seat of the Duke of Meiningen. He died at the age of seventy, 
peaceably, upon a summer day, delighting in the beautiful scenery 
that lay outside his window, and in the flowers brought by friends 
to his bedside. Nature, he said, bore witness to the promises of 
revelation. So Froebel passed away. 

And Nnture^s pleasant Tobe of green, 
Humanity's appointed shroud, enwraps 
His monument and his memory. , 

Wise and good people have been endeavouring of late to obtain 
in this country a hearing for the views of this good teacher, and a 
trial for his system. Only sixteen years have elapsed since the 
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first Infant Gbrden was established, and abeady infant gardens 
have been introduced into most of the larger towns of Germany. 
Let us now welcome them with all our hearts to England. 

The whole principle of Froebel's teaching is based on a perfect 
love for children and a full and genial recognition of their nature, 
a determination that their hearts shall not be starved for want of 
sympathy, that since they are by Infinite Wisdom so created as to 
find happiness in the active exercise and development of all their 
faculties, we, who have children round about us, shall no longer 
repress their energies, tie up their bodies, shut their mouths, and 
declare that they worry us by the incessant putting of the 
questions which the Father of us all has placed in their mouths, 
so that the teachable one for ever cries to those who undertake to 
belts guides — "What shall I do?'* To be ready at all times 
with a wise answer to that question, ought to be the ambition of 
every one upon whom a child's nature depends for the means of 
healthy growth. The frolic of childhood is not pure exuberance 
and waste. " There is often a high meaning in childish play," 
said Froebel. Let us study it, and act upon hints — or more than 
hints — that nature gives. They fall into a fatal error who despise 
all that a child does, as frivolous. Nothing is trifling that forms 
part of a child's life. 

That -which the mother awakens and fosters, 

When she joyously smgs and plays ; 
That -which her loye so tenderly shelters, 

Bears a blessing to future days. 

We quote Froebel again, in these lines, and we quote others in 
which he bids us 

Break not suddenly the dream, 



The blessed dream of infancy ; 
In -which the soul unites with all 
In earth, or heaven, or sea, or sky. 

But enough has already been said to show what he would have 
done. How would he do it ? 

Of course it must be borne in mind, throughout the following 
sketch of Froebel's scheme of infant training, that certain qualities 
of mind are necessary to the teacher. Let nobody suppose that 
any scheme of education can attain its end, as a mere scheme^ 
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aparfc from the qualifications of those persons by whom it is to bd 
carried out. Very young children can be trained successfully by 
no person who wants hearty liking for them, and who can take 
part only with a proud sense of restraint in their chatter and 
their play« It is, in truth, no condescension to become in spirit 
as a child with children, and nobody is fit to teach the young who 
holds a different opinion. Unvarying cheerfulness and kindness^ 
the refinement that belongs naturally to a pure, well-constituted 
woman's mind, are absolutely necessary to the management of one 
of Froebel's infant gardens. 

Then, again, let it be understood that Froebel never wished his 
system of training to be converted into mere routine, to the ex- 
clusion of all that spontaneous action in which more than half of 
every child's education must consist. It was his purpose to show 
the direction in which it was most useful to proceed, how best to 
assist the growth of the mind by following the indications nature 
furnishes. Nothing was further from his design, in doing that, 
than the imposition of a check on any wholesome energies. 
Blindman's buff, romps, puzzles, fairy tales, everything in fact 
that exercises soundly any set of the child's faculties, must be 
admitted as a part of Eroebel's system. The cardinal point of his 
doctrine is, — take care that you do not exercise a part only, of the 
child's mind or body ; but take thorough pains to see that you 
encourage the development of its whole nature* If pains — and 
great pains — be not taken to see that this is done, probably 
it is not done. The Infant G-ardens are designed to help in 
doing it. 

The mind of a young child must not be trained at the expense 
of its body. Every muscle ought, if possible, to be brought daily 
into action ; and, in the case of a child suffered to obey the laws 
of nature by free tumbling and romping, that is done in the best 
manner possible. Every mother knows that by carrying an infant 
always on the same arm its growth is liable to be perverted. 
Every father knows the child's delight at being vigorously danced 
up and down, and much of this delight arises from the play then 
given to its muscles. As the child grows, the most unaccustomed 
positions into which it can be safely twisted are those from which 
it will receive the greatest pleasure. That is because play is thus 
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given to the muscles in a form they do not often get, and nature^ 
—always watchful on the child's behalf — cries, "We will have some 
more of that. It does us good. As it is with the body, so it is 
with the mind, and Froebel's scheme of infant education is, for 
both, a system of gymnastics. 

He begins with the new-bom infant and demands that, if 
possible, it shall not be taken from its mother. He sets his face 
strongly against the custom of committing the child during the 
tenderest and most impressible period of its whole life to the care 
and companionship of an ignorant nurse-maid, or of servants who 
have not the mother's instinct, or the knowledge that can tell 
them how to behave in its presence. Only the mother should, if 
possible, be the child's chief companion and teacher during at 
least the first three years of its life, and she should have thought 
it worth while to prepare herself for the right fulfilment of her 
duties. Instead of tambour work, or Arabic, or any other useless 
thing that may be taught at girls' schools, surely it would be a 
great blessing if young ladies were to spend some of their time in 
an infant garden, that might be attached to every academy. Let 
them all learn from Froebel what are the requirements of a child^ 
and be prepared for the wise performance of what is after all to be 
the most momentous business of their lives. 

The carrying out of this hint is indeed necessary to the complete 
and general adoption of the infant-garden system. Eroebel 
desired his infants to be taught only by women, and required that 
they should be women as well educated and refined as possible ; 
preferring amiable unmarried girls. Thus he would have our 
maidens spending some part of their time in playing with little 
ones, learning to understand them, teaching them to understand ; 
our wives he would have busy at home, making good use of their 
experience, developing carefully and thoughtfully the minds of 
their children, sole teachers for the first three years of their 
life ; afterwards, either helped by throwing them among other 
children in an infant garden for two or three hours every day, 
or, if there be at home no lack of little company, having infant 
gardens of their own. 

Believing that it is natural to address infants in song, Froebel 
encouraged nursery songs, and added to their number. Those 
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contributed bj him to the commoa stock were of course con- 
tributed for the sake of some use that he had for each ; in the 
same spirit — knowing pkj to be essential to a child -^-he inyented 
games ; and those added by him to the common stock are all 
meant to be used for direct teaching. It does not in the least 
follow, and it was not the case, that he would have us make all 
nursery rhymes and garden sports abstrusely didactic. He meant 
no more than to put his own teaching into songs and games, to 
show clearly that whatever is necessary to be said or done to a 
young child, may be said or done merrily or playfully, and although 
he was essentially a schoolmaster, he had no faith in the terrors 
commonly associated with his calling. 

Froebers nursery songs are associated almost invariably with 
bodily activity on the part of the child. He is always, as soon as 
he becomes old enough, to do something while the song is going 
on, and the movements assigned to him are cunningly contrived 
so that not even a joint of a little finger shall be left unexercised. 
If he be none the better, he is none the worse for this. The 
child is indeed unlucky that depends only on care of this descrip- 
tion for the full play of its body ; but there are some children so 
unfortunate, and there are some parents who wUl be usefully re- 
minded by those songs, of the necessity of procuring means for 
the free action of every joint and limb. "What is done for the 
body is done, in the same spirit, for the mind, and ideas are 
formed, not by song only. The beginning of a most ingenious 
course of mental training by a series of playthings is made almost 
from the very first. 

An infant garden must be held in a large room aboimding in 
clear space for child's play, and connected with a garden into 
which the children may adjourn whenever weather will permit. 
The garden is meant chiefly to assure, more perfectly, the asso- 
ciation of wholesome bodily exercise with mental activity. If 
climate but permitted, Froebel would have all young children 
taught entirely in the pure, fresh air, while frolicking in sunshine 
among {lowers. By his system he aimed at securing for them 
bodily as well as mental health, and he held it to be unnatural 
that they should be cooped up in close rooms, and glued to forms, 
when all their limbs twitch with desire for action, and there is a 
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y warm sunshine out of doors. The garden, too, should be their 

i own ; every child the master or mistress of a plot in it, sowing 

i seeds and watQhing day by day the growth of plants, instructed 

I playfully and simply in the meaning of what is observed. When 

I weather forbids use of the garden, there is the great, airy room, 

which should contain cupboards, with a place for every child's 
toys and implements ; so that a habit of the strictest neatness 
I may be properly maintained. Up to the age of seven there is to 

be no book work and no ink work ; but only at school a free and 
brisk, but systematic strengthening of the body, of the senses, of 
the intellect, and of the affections, managed in such a way as to 
leave the child prompt for subsequent instruction, already com- 
prehending the elements of a good deal of knowledge. 



TRIALS AND TROUBLES. 

Goodness and beauty both are manifold. The front of earth 

Is wreathed with blossoms, and the germ of beanty in the birth 

Of each was different ; the daisy cannot alter to the rose ; 

So differ infants, — ^all are good, and each unlike another grows. 

Here ends the likeness. If the soul, as flowers do, to ripeness came 

By force innate, then with the flowers must its &lling be the same ; 

Then it must die for ever. But the soul for ever lives 

To labour God ward. For this labour Gbd to children power gives, 

And paths appoints. Our trials differ, yet our troubles do not so. 

Louder is the warning as we deafen ; harder is the Mow 

Upon wild arms striking back defiance. If a pleading tear 

From cruel deed avert the weak,— long agonies of fear, 

Wild passions sobbing out despair, cry Hold, to the rough hand 

Of practised tyranny. Sin grinds the fierce, the mild it bows. 

An earthquake overturns the rock, a light breath waves the sand ; 

From slumber, touched, — from sleep, more rudely shaken, we arouse. 

So hath the fisMce of sin from God this property, to be 

More hateful as it is the more beloved. Sin bids us flee 

More loudly as we listen less ; with danger warnings thicken ; 

The sinking soul yet Nature seeks with stimulants to quicken. 
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The fairy stories which are the most delightful, and which the 
world can least afford to lose, are those, one need hardly say, which 
never were believed. Our pleasantest have sprung, like Cinderella, 
from a playful fancy, and have quickened and enlivened the minds 
of thousands without being in any single instance foes to anything 
but to stupidity and ignorance. But the ancestors of these were 
tales which, in their day, were firmly believed by the people, not 
excepting the most learned, and which were discussed with much 
solidity and gravity. When men went into the woods, they jour- 
neyed, not only in bodily, but also in spiritual fear ; they expected 
to meet robbers, they dreaded to meet wood-spirits and other ghosts. 
These were the shadows of the dark days, not the lights. 

All that is most graceftil in our fairy lore was brought to us 
from the east by the crusaders. From the south of Europe, too, 
we may have learnt some lesson of good humour, for the kindness 
of the fairies cited in the old Proven9al lays is quite remarkable. 
They might be vexed for a season, but they always relented and 
made up their quarrels. Take, for example, the tale of Lanval, that 
belonged to South France in the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
An amiable fairy loved the Count Lanval, but commanded him to 
be entirely silent on the subject of her favours. At any hour of 
the day, he had only to wish for her, and she was there to make 
him happy. But it so happened that king Actus and his wife 
Genevra came to Carduel, where the king at a tournament caused 
his wife to be proclaimed as the most beautiful of women. Lanval 
whispered to himself a different opinion, and was overheard : his 
contumacy was reported to the queen, and when he saw that he 
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had no other hope of saving himself, he confessed freely what he 
knew. The jealous queen caused him to be condemned to death, 
and he in vain, while in his prison, called for aid on the good fairy 
whose secret he had traitorously told. His last day came, there- 
fore, and he was led out to the place of execution, where he found 
the queen and the whole court assembled to behold vengeance 
done on the maligner of her majesty's good-looks. When all was 
nearly ready a strange lady sent her dwarf to the king with a 
request that, as she desired to be present, he would be kiud 
enough to postpone the celebration until her arrival. Soon after- 
wards she came in upon her palfrey and all eyes were blinded by • 
her beauty. She told the king that it was she of whom Lanval 
had spoken ; and, to her majesty's extreme disgust, the king him- 
self, as well as. the whole court, declared, that Lanval had been 
altogether in the right. That knight had been leaning against a 
pillar near the foot of the throne, touched to the heart by his 
fairy's tenderness. She had forgiven him. When she retired 
from the throne, he leapt beside her on the palfrey and rode with 
her into fairy-land. 

We of the north and west have been more cloudy in our super- 
stition. We have had no lack of supernatural acquaintances, in 
which our belief was more or less firm and general until the end 
of the sixteenth century. There were spirits of earth, spirits of air, 
spirits of fire, and spirits of water. Treatises without number 
were written upon them, and they were described and compared as 
philosophically, as we now describe and compare the races and the 
languages of Malayan, Papuan, and other tribes. In addition to 
men, Paracelsus taught, four races of beings were created who 
have not Adam for their father. They have all flesh and bone, 
and reason, and there is one race for each element. Those living 
in the middle of the earth he called Pigmies and Gnomes ; those 
dwelling in water. Nymphs and Undines ; those in the air. Sylphs 
and Melusinas, — they alone are capable of actually marrying the 
sons of Adam — and those living in fire he called Volcanoes. This 
was a putting of old-fashioned fact, or belief that went for fact, 
into a new-fashioned dress of theory. 

Every element certainly was peopled by the superstition of our 
forefathers, and very miserably degraded man's life must have been 
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when peoplerwent about with their souls clad in such stuffs as 
those of which I here beg leave to exhibit a few patterns. 

First let me unroll a pattern-book of earth spirits. Gervasius 
Tilberiensis, who is writing in the thirteenth century, tells this 
story in these words: ''There happened in Ghreat Britain a 
wonderful event that is sufficiently notorious. There was in the 
couuty of Gloucester a hunting forest very well stocked with 
wild boar, stags, and all manner of game, according to the custom 
of England. In this woodland there was a little hill rising to 
about a man's height, which knights and other huntsmen were 
accustomed to ascend when, fatigued with heat and thirst, they 
desired rest from their exertions. This hill a man ascended one 
day with that motive when he was left far behind by his com- 
panions, and being there alone, he said as if to a companion : I 
am very thirsty. Suddenly there stood by his side a cup-filler 
handsomely dressed, with joyous face, lifting up in one hand a 
great drinking-horn, adorned with gold and jewels, as was the 
custom with the most ancient English. But in the cup there was 
a nectar oifered to him of unknown but of the sweetest savour, 
the drinking of which put to flight all the heat and weariness of 
his glowing body, so that one would think he had not been 
working, but was a person setting out to work. And when the 
nectar had been taken, the servant produced a cloth for the wiping 
of the mouth ; then having performed his office he disappeared 
and awaited neither any reward nor any questioning. This 
service had, in the course of ancient times, been much praised, 
and daily use was made of it, until, one day, a hunting knight 
who belonged to the town of Gloucester, having asked for the 
draught and received the drinking-horn, did not, as custom and 
courtesy required, give it back when empty, but took it away for 
his own use. But the lord and illustrious Count of Gloucester 
when he had discovered the truth of the affair, condemned the 
robber to death, and gave that horn to your most excellent great- 
grandfather. King Henry the First, in order that he might not be 
regarded as the favourer of so great a crime, as he would be if he 
added stolen goods to his own private treasure." 

I have begun with the most jovial spirit I could find. Let me 
stop at the word jovial, to remind the reader that we owe even 
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that word, and the good word jolly, to the days of superstition. It 
is astrological. Jovial, mercurial, martial, saturnine people are 
men influenced respectively hy the planets Jupiter, Mercury, 
Mars, and Saturn, just as a lunatic is a man influenced by the 
moon. Disasters are ill-starred events, and the statesman who 
tells us that he introduces some measure at a favourable juncture, 
says, though he does not mean, that he has got a horoscope which 
justifies his rising to address the house. Those days of super- 
stition cut their mark into our language pretty deeply. But since 
Astrology is not our business just now, I return to the earth- 
spirits, and pair the courteous Ganymede of Q-loucester with a 
Hebe from the Orenberg. At the end of the sixteenth century 
Superintendent Hamelmann published in folio the Chronicles of 
Oldenburg. Among other things he tells the tale that follows : — 
"In the year 920 Count Otto was lord of Oldenburg. 
And as he being a good huntsman took much pleasure in the 
chace, he went hunting on the twentieth of July in the said 
year, with many of his nobles and servants, meaning to look for 
his game first in the forest called the Bernefeuer wood as far as 
the Orenberg, leaving his whole suite out of sight and out of 
hearing. Then he stood still on his white horse half-way up the 
hill, and looked about him for his company, but could not so much 
as hear one of his dogs bark. Upon that he said to himself, for 
he was very hot ; * By the lord, if I only had now a cool drink of 
water!' As soon as he. luid spoken the word the Orenberg 
opened and a beautiful girl came out of the cleft, handsomely attired 
in fine clothes, with beautiful hair parted over her shoulders and a 
little coronet upon it, and she had a costly silver goblet that was 
gilded, shaped like a hunter's horn, well and cunningly made, 
worked over with figures of many weapons now little known, and 
with strange unknown inscriptions and admirable pictures ; this 
she had in her hand filled, and she gave it to the count, begging 
that he would drink from it to refresh himself. Then when the 
count took the silver-gilt horn, and lifted the lid, he looked at the 
liquor within and shook it, and it did not give him satisfaction. 
He therefore begged of the maiden that he might be excused, 
upon which the maiden said, ' My dear lord, drink and trust me, 
it will do no harm to you, but only good.' She further explained 
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to him that if he drank, it should go well always with the house 
of Oldenburg, but that if he would not trust her and drink from 
her cup, there would be no mutual trust, but always contention 
among his descendants. The count was, however, so much dis- 
satisfied at the appearance of the liquor that he took the silver-gilt 
horn, and, seeming to drink from it, threw the contents behind 
him. Some of it fell upon his horse and wetted him, and where- 
ever it fell the horse's hair dropped off. When the damsel saw 
what had been done, she asked for her horn again, but the count 
hurried down hill, taking it with him, and when he looked round 
he saw that the damsel had gone back into the mountain. With 
all his speed he spurred back to his servants, and telling them 
what had happened, showed them the drinking-horn, which became 
a costly treasure in his family, and is to this day preserved at 
Oldenburg, where," says Hamelmann, " I have myself often seen 
it, and it is admired by many for its workmanship and its 
antiquity." 

What a grand set of stories might in this way be told and 
believed if one were attached to every specimen of art in Marl- 
borough House, or to every bone, mummy, or old vessel in the 
British Museum. A handbook to the antiquities of the Museum, 
written by Superintendent Hamelmann, in the manner of the 
fifteeeth or sixteenth century, how different it would be from the 
same book as it is furnished to us in the nineteenlh century by- 
Mr. Vaux ! 

The two preceding tales are both superstitions fastened upon 
ancient objects by the men who wondered at them. We will take 
next a story of a cavern, and of a discovery which the people of 
Basle believed to have been made in their neighbourhood, in the 
year 1520. An old heathen goddess, under the name of Lady 
Yenus, survived as an earth-spirit in the middle ages ; she was 
supposed to live under the earth, and to entertain knights 
now and then. It does not seem, however, to have been Lady 
Venus herself of whom this story is told in Stumpf's Swiss 
Chronicle : — 

" In the year of our Lord 1520, there was a man at Basle in 
Switzerland, Leonard by name, commonly called Lienimannus, the 
son of a tailor, a crazy, simple mortal, who could speak but ill. 
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because lie stammered. This man, since he had, by I know not 
what means, made his way into an underground passage or cavern 
that there is at Augst, near Basle, and gone into it farther than 
any man had gone before him, was able to tell a very strange tale." 
One sees so far the credibility of this. Few mountain regions 
are without stories of the wonderful ramblings and explorations 
of the idiots who go where others fear to tread, and there is no 
reason to doubt that the tailor's son told a, strange tale — a com- 
pound of old legends — about the cavern ; the remarkable and 
instructive part of the case is, that his story was at once believed. 
He said that *^ he went down, taking a consecrated waxlight, and 
came first to an iron gate, afterwards from one cavern to another, 
until at last ho passed through some beautiful green gardens^ in 
the middle of which there was a fine palace. In the palace was a 
lovely lady, woman to her middle, but below that a dreadful snake. 
The lady led him by the hand to two chests, upon which two 
black dogs were baying. The lady, however, having silenced 
them, took a bunch of keys which she had hanging round her 
neck, opened the chest and took out of it all kinds of gold, silver, 
and other coins. With great kindness the lady gave him not a 
few of these, which he took away with him, and displayed, so 
that any one might see them. He testified also that the lady 
used to say, she was born of royal race, but so cursed and 
enchanted that she had been changed into such a monster, and 
had no hope of restoration until some youth, pure as a boy, and 
with as whole a heart, should kiss her three times. Then she 
would recover her true shape, and give to her deliverer the whole 
of the treasure that was kept hidden in that place. He said also 
that he had kissed the lady twice, and each time she had made 
such terrible gestures expressive of her joy, that he had thought 
she would devour him, and had fled. He would have gone the 
third time, but before he went he had been made acquainted with 
a young maiden of Easle, and his heart ceased to be whole. After 
that, he could never again find the entrance to the cave.*' " Who 
will not believe," says the chronicler, " that all this is the pure 
cheating of a demon? There existed the old Eoman coins which the 
young man fetched out, and which he has shown to many of our 
citizens, and he has given such accounts as make it certain that 
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in the said cayem under the ground there is a famous treasure, 
which an earth-spirit (such spirits are often called Telchinnes) 
possesses and guards. That nobody maj take this for an inren- 
tion or fable, there are still living witnesses who haye received 
the whole from the lips of the said^ Lienimannus." A citizen of 
Basje, after this, went into the cave for hope of getting treasure, 
but when he had gone a little way and found upon the floor some 
human bones, he was seized with so great a fear that he turned 
round at once and rushed out again as fast as he was able. 

Capital food for superstition was found by our fathers in the 
bone caves, but I turn aside from them, and go into the mines, 
caves worked by the industry of men themselves, places of daily 
business. They too, as all the world knows, were supposed to be 
inhabited by earth-spirits, whose business it also was to work 
wherever there was metal. Some of these spirits were invented 
by designing traders, that, for example, was the origin of Eiibezahl, 
famous to English readers by the name of Number Nip. Emperor 
!Rudolf the Second caused precious stones to be sought for 
throughout Bohemia, and gave special powers to a priest of 
Bowensko, a little town not many miles from Tumau, to look for 
jewels in the Biesengebirge. The stone-cutters who then chiefly 
belonged to Italy meant to secure to themselves that region famous 
for its possibilities of wealth, and sent thither one of their factors, 
who, by trickery and goblin-making, frightened away all the good 
Silesians, and he it was who probably gave rise to the compara- 
tively modern legends about Eiibezahl or Number Nip. 

Paracelsus, in his book upon occult philosophy, says that the 
earth-spirits, watching over treasures and rich veins of metal, have 
flesh and blood like men, with a peculiar kind of reason, but no 
souL Another learned expounder of the subject, Peter ThyrsBus, 
in a work on the Apparitions of Spirits, says that the creatures 
are as Paracelsus describes them, and that they are not to be 
regarded quite as spirits, but as forming a middle substance 
between men and brutes. Lavater, writing upon apparitions in the 
year 1580, spoke in detail of the ghosts and spirits that are to be 
seen in mines, dressed like miners, and apparently at work like 
them, yet producing nothing out of all their show of digging, load- 
ing, dragging. They do no harm to the workmen if they are not 
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angered by tliem, and they especially are found in rich iron and 
silver mines, which are indeed swarming with them. A pious and 
learned man, Lavater says, once wrote to him that there was a 
silver mine at Oavos, upon which the lord of the place, Peter 
Buol, a valiant man, had spent much, not without handsome 
return. In it there was a spirit, or mountain devil who was parti* 
cularly active on a Friday, when the men loaded their ore into the 
trucks ; he would move ore at his pleasure from one truck into 
another, in which practices the master saw no harm, — but crossing 
himself whenever he went in and out of the mine, he prospered 
well in spite of the demon. One day, however, when this creature 
had been more than usually wild and troublesome, one of the 
miners became angered and abused him heartily, and cursed him, 
and told him to go back home. Upon that, the demon took the 
miner by the head and twisted it round, so that his face looked 
over his back, yet he was not altogether killed, but lived for 
many years with his twisted neck, and became known to many 
who are now alive, but some years afterwards he died. 

The mines were supposed also to contain ghostly animals, 
" some of which," wrote Georgius Agricola, " are very terrible to 
behold, and they are ail mostly hostile to the workmen* There 
was such an animal," he adds, ^' at Anneberg, in the pits called 
Bosenkrantz, that destroyed twelve men with the breath out of 
its mouth. He emitted the blast by opening his iftouth, and was 
seen commonly in the shape of a horse. There was one too 
wearing a black coat in the St. George's pit of the Schneberg, 
that blew a man into the air, not without great danger to his 
body." Were we as ignorant now as our forefathers, what awful 
stories might be made to thicken horrors that are already more 
than thick enough ! The cruel underground dragon that with the 
blast of its nostril lately burnt and destroyed nearly two 
hundred men at Lundhill, the same that within the year before 
had smitten a whole village in Wales, we know now how to call 
by its name, Firedamp, and we know its dam, Neglect. 

They were surely not days for us to wish back with " the song 
of Gamely n," when aln^ost anything — an old cup, a handful of 
old coins, a wry neck, or a mine explosion — could be looked at in 
this manner from a superstitious point of view. 
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I bare not called the earth-spirits of the mines kobolds, because 
kobold is simply a German form of our word goblin, and a goblin 
is essentially a spirit that inhabits houses. Such spirits are of 
many kinds ; some are gadabouts, some are domestic, and establish 
themselves with a single family. These last generally enter into 
a sort of contract before taking possession of a dwelling. During^ 
the night they drag chips of faggots into the middle of the kitchen 
floor, and put dung into the milk-pans. If the chips be left 
undisturbed next day, and the dung be not thrown out of the 
milk, — the milk being used in spite of it, — the bargain is cona- 
plete, and these creatures, for the hire of a daily plate of victuals 
set in a clean comer for their use, become very faithful servants. 

Some of these goblins, indeed a large class of them, on account 
of the hats that they wore, used to be called Hattikins in Germany. 
In the year 1132 there was a hattikin at Hildesheim, which has 
been mentioned in several chronicles. In Abbot Trittenheim's 
chronicle of the Monastery of Hirschau, the story of him is told 
in this manner: — " In the year 1132 an evil spirit appeared during 
a long time to many men at Hildesheim, in the shape of a peasant 
with a hat upon his head, for which reason he was called by the 
country people Hattikin. This spirit took pleasure in going about 
with men, sometimes visible, sometimes invisible, questioning and 
answering them. He hurt nobody without a cause, but if he was 
laughed at or abused he avenged the injury with a strong hand. 
"When the Count Buroard de Luca was killed by the Count 
Hermann of Wiesenburg, and the land of the last-named came in 
danger of being made the booty of the avenger, the Hattikin 
roused Bishop Bernhard of Hildesheim out of sleep, and said 
these words to him : * Up with you, baldhead ! the county Wiesen- 
burg is made vaca^nt by murder, and may be added easily to your 
possessions.' The bishop collected hurriedly his fighting men, 
fell upon the estates of the guilty count, and united it, with the 
permission of the emperor, to his domains. The spirit often gave 
to the said bishop unasked warning of dangers, and was a par- 
ticularly frequent visitor to the court kitchen, where he gossiped 
with the cooks, and perforined for them many little services. 
Thus they became gradually very intimate with Hattikin ; and at 
last one of the kitchen boys ventured, whenever he came in, to 
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mock at him, and even to throw dirty water over him. The spirit 
begged the chief cook, or the kitchen master, that he would check 
the rude boy for his impudence, or otherwise he might be tlaking 
for himself a too severe revenge. The master cook replied : * You 
are a ghost, and afraid of the young rascal ! ' Upon which Hattikin 
answered with a menace : * Since you will not punish the boy, I 
will let you see in a few days how much he frightens me.* Soon 
afterwards the young fellow was asleep by himself in the kitchen 
when the Hattikin entered. The spirit seized him then, strangled 
him, tore him to pieces, and set the pieces in a number of different 
pots upon the fire. When the cook saw what had been done he 
swore at the Hattikin, who therefore on the next day spoiled all 
the meat that was on the spits with the poison and blood of toads 
that he poured over it. The cook was moved to fresh wrath, and 
again angered the Hattikin, who at last caused him to fall down a 
deep abyss by attempting to cross it on a phantom bridge that 
Hattikin erected.*' 

A story of another kind of house-spirit, may serve as our last 
reminder of the way in which the earth was peopled by the super, 
stitions of our forefathers. The narrator is Martin Luther ; it is 
from his " Table-talk : " — ** A maid had always a devil sitting by 
her on the hearth ; it had a little place of its own, that it kept 
very clean, as the devil is always very fond of cleanliness wherever 
he may be, in the same way as flies always select the cleanest 
things to settle upon, as white paper for instance. Now the maid 
one day begged the Heinzelein, for so she called the devil, that he 
would let her see what he was like, but the Heinzelein would nevei? 
do so, until one day the maid went into the cellar, and she then 
saw a dead child swimming in a barrel. Then it was evident 
what the devil was, namely Autor Csedis, for the maid had had a 
child which she had smothered and hidden in a barrel." 

Prom superstitions of this grosser kind we turn to the spirits of 
air, but we shall scarcely find in the lighter element more graceful 
company, if we except the sylphs. The creatures of air, Paracelsus 
taught, have blood and flesh and bone ; they speak and eat and' 
move about ; they pass through doors and walls, but the poor 
beings have no soulS) and die as worthless as the cattle. The 
sylphs of French romance, which appear as guardian spirits, are 
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descended from the sylphs of later Boman times, the Sulevise or 
DesB Suleves, from whom our word sylph is derived. Thus a 
Soman stone was dug up near Lausanne, with this inscription : . 
" Banira and Doninda, Dsedalus and Tato erected to their Sylphs, 
who care for them, this monument." On a similar stone dug up 
between Bonn and Andemach, the inscription was, " To the Sylphs, 
Cains Faccius, veteran herdsman of the twenty-second legion, 
in fulfilment of his vow." But Europe in the middle ages thought 
itself rather warred against than loved by the air-spirits ; they 
were seldom seen ; transparent as the medium in which they 
floated, they were proud and malicious, wakeners of storms, 
destroyers of crops. Sometimes they represented fighting armies 
in the sky ; sometimes they were lost spirits of men, as was the 
case with the nightingale in a wood near Basle, that in its own 
neighbourhood attracted so much attention in the sixteenth century. 
It was at the time when the Basle Council was sitting, and many 
learned men happening to come to and fro, were astonished at the 
melting beauty of its tones. A party of scholars having for some 
time halted to listen, one of the company asked the bird, in the 
name of the cross, who he was. Then the bird said that he was 
the soul of a wicked man condemned to wait there till the day of 
judgment. After that terrible answer he flew away, but those 
who had listened to his song fell sick and died soon afterwards. 
The story is told in Kommann's " Temple of Nature," 

We pass from air to fire, and find spirits of fire familiar enough 
in corpse lights, and Jack-o'lantems. Here is an idea of the sort 
of spirit of fire that can be conjured by superstition out of a 
meteor or flash of electric light. It is a story told of a friend by 
Jerome Cardan, the most famous physician of his day, and a 
devout believer in all things supernatural. " One of my friends," 
he says, " a trustworthy man, returned from Milan into G-allarate. 
It was night, but black clouds made the night darker, and it was 
raining gently. When my friend had just passed by the church- 
ward of the next town, and was about four miles from Gallarate, 
he perceived a gradually increasing light, and heard more and 
more loudly voices of cowherds from the left side of him. Soon 
afterwards he saw close by him a chariot completely enveloped in 
flames; the voices of the cowherds cried ^Beware! beware!* 
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Alarmed by that apparition, he put spurs to his horse, but however 
much he hurried, he saw always the chariot by his side. He 
himself in the mean time prayed, and at the end of an hour 
reached the church of St. Laurence, outside the town gate. There 
all seemed to sink into the earth, chariot, herds, herdsmen, and 
the flames!" 

I may allude here, too, to an English superstition of the thirteenth 
centary, relating to an animal called the Grant, a mysterious colt 
with sparkling eyes, that jumps about the streets and sets the 
dogs barking generally towards sunset, in any town or village 
which is about to be afflicted by a fire. 

There were spirits of all waters — fountains, rivulets, lakes, 
rivers, and the sea. Once upon a time, in classic ages, they were 
graceful beings, and there is some grace about the Melusinas and 
the other ladies of the sea in whom our forefathers believed. 
Such damsels were noted for prophetic power. They uttered 
verbal prophecies. They danced upon the water in which any 
one was about shortly to be drowned. Water-spirits were for a 
long time retained in worship by the Germans after they had 
ceased to be heathens. A manual for the confessional compiled 
by Ehegino in the tenth century, instructs all priests to inquire 
" whether any one offers sacrifice before trees, fountains or stones, 
as before altars, or brings to them a light or any other gift, as if 
a godhead dwelt there, able to do th^m good or harm." 

From the north, terrible shapes were poured over the waters. 
There was the ship Naglfar, which was built wholly of dead men's 
nails ; and there were such water-beings, as the enchanter Oiler of 
Sweden, who sailed about upon a bone ; and the pirate Oddo the 
Dane, who went about to perform ocean robbery without any ship 
at all, invoking storms which overwhelmed all vessels that pursued 
him, and who so lived until he was met by an enchanter who could 
tread the water like himself, and who engaged in combat with him 
far away upon the waves. Then Oddo's power was snatched from 
bim, and he went down at last to feed the fishes. 
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I TOOK the first train for Hastings on the appointed day, and, 
quitting Hastings instantly again, proceeded on to Eye. It was 
one of the cheerful days which Autumn has in her youth before she 
takes to sighing, weeping, and the wearing of russet. She wore 
a very gay dress — green and golden — on the day in question, 
prettily trimmed, I observed, with festoons of hop ; and she had 
on a magnificent blue cap, upon which there floated a few ribbons 
of cloud. Mistress Autumn does not wear her best clothes when 
she is in town, but it is different when you go to see her in the 
country. 

The sea looked its bluest as we swept away upon our flight like 
birds ; and the Downs, with the remains of Hastings Castle on 
their summit, were drawn over the waters like a glorious curtain* 
The field of glory that I had come out to see was not far from the 
railway station. I saw the fluttering of flags, and, turning into a 
lane called the New Eope Walk, which the corporation of Eye, by 
placards, particularly requests that nobody will injure — I am sure 
I feel great pleasure in making the wish public — I came to the 
very spot which, like a loadstone mountain, had exerted its 
influence on me, nailed to London, and, drawing me with a strong 
wrench from a bookshelf to which I have there been habitually 
fastened, whisked me away to Sussex. 

The banners had been lifted in a large and pleasant meadow, 
much shaded by clumps of old trees. They consisted chiefly of 
union-jacks, which had braved frequently the breeze, and had been 
hung out often, I suppose, in dirty weather. Within a space, 
parted from the rest of the field by a light wall of fishing-nets. 
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rose a broad white hillock of tent completely covered in, and com- 
pletely covering in also the vegetable portion of the exhibition* 
Of the human portion, groups were scattered about the field ; 
but, as I had arrived upon the spot when the day's sun had 
reached its noon, and as the noon of triumph to the horticulturist 
was not to blaze until two o'clock, I strolled away, to take a look 
at the town of Eye — once a sea-port ; now, only a Cinque Port. 
The sea in it is not very much seen, because the harbour choked 
itself some years ago, and is defunct. I believe there is a new 
channel, and a way by which the tide can come up to give the 
town a little daily kiss ; but it must be, I think, a very little kiss, 
and no such hearty smack as the waves gave to Rye, when, for 
example, Eye was the town to throw nine ships at a time upon 
the ocean's lap, as contributions to King Edward the Third's 
equipment for a French invasion. Even now, however, Eye must 
be a town of enormous importance, for it has the privilege of 
returning men to assist in holding the canopy over sovereigns of 
Great Britain at their coronation. And a town that is privileged 
to throw a king into the shade should be a town worth looking at. 
It is in a fertile district ; and its gardens have in them vigour 
enough, and its gardeners have in them wit enough, to reproduce 
the biggest bomb -shells in their pumpkins, to grow mock bullets 
of all sizes in their peascods, [and to shed the richest blood 
from the black hearts of cherries. As for vegetables, they are 
growing on the broad marsh (waste as it looks), broken only by 
its trenches. The shrewd people have drained it. Leap the 
drains and you may gallop dry over that marsh in winter-time. 
One would not wish to live upon it, though one may work upon 
it, and I see no houses on its surface ; only one house in the 
distance, sacred to One and visited of many, with a slender spire 
that points from the reclaimed earth to heaven. 

" A band of music will be in attendance." The bill which made 
this promise held out no false baits ; there is the band under a 
shady tree — ^nine gloomy men who sit about a deal table, and 
prepare at this moment to blow. Blow, fiends, and crack your 
cheeks ! " Let fall your horrible pleasure." Ah, well, well ! not 
so unpleasant after all. Although, outside my ^indow in London 
where I have been poring over my book, musicians, measuring 
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with deliberate malignity some twenty paces from my ears, bave 
often blown tbe brains nearly out of my head ; yet here, under 
the trees and autumn sky, with the sea breeze upon my cheeks, I 
can receive even you into my large heart, and enjoy the produce of 
your windy industry. My large heart has also room for admira- 
tion of these fresh-oomplexioned daughters of Sye. Por the first 
time in my existence I enjoy the contemplation of Eye faces. ' I 
enjoy this double- distilled essence of all maidenly gentility, which 
looks so comical with limp hair and a curly lip ; this fine mass of 
blue satin. I should like to see this resplendency feeding pigs on 
a washing-day in her print dress, with her sleeves tucked up ; her 
elbows kissed by the suds. She leans upon the arm of a decided 
agriculturist, whose pigs she will feed hereafter when they are a 
happy couple. They are not a happy couple now ; for I can see 
that the young lady is flirting. — Here, in the wake of a portentous 
portly gentleman, come two buttercups of daughters. There is a 
blue-bell with a bended head. Poor blossom ! bom in vain among 
the dairies ; smell of cows will never cure her ; only death can 
ever dim the fatal lustre that is in her eye. The throng increases 
— ^reverend gentlemen, country gentlemen, bankers, tradesmen, 
millers ; all with wives and daughters. Outside there hang the 
lookers-on. They are receiving, with great joy, notes to an incre- 
dible amount scattered recklessly among them by the band. I 
cease to share this joy. I plunge into the tent. 

A writing on the wall, which spreads over its whole surface, 
traced in the divine material of leaves and flowers, faces me as I 
enter. "The Earth," it says, "is the Lord's, and the fulness 
thereof." So my eye falls firom this upon the fruits and flowers 
which surround me, formed in quaint patterns and wreaths, while 
human holiday faces shine among them, each hung with its own 
wreath of smiles. This is the thing I came to see, or at least 
part of it. In this first tent, the fruits and flowers are exhibited 
by gentlemen and ladies for subscribers' prizes, which are simply 
cards ; cottagers receive cards of the same kind with money. 
There are more devices on the walls tastefully and laboriously 
executed : there are Cupids in baskets : there are temples built of 
flowers. There is also a colossal pair of scales made with plants, 
having in one scale an admirably disposed group of real vegetables, 
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and in the other scale, a group of flowers and fruit ; the turnips 
and carrots being represented — with a due regard to the moral of 
a cottage garden-show — as outweighing the nectarines and roses. 
Much time and thought must have been spent upon this, as upon 
many other of the contributions of subscribers. Well done ; I 
understand this and I like it. I have nobody to talk to, but I 
think to myself very much as follows : — 

This rustic Horticultural Society is established to promote 
habits of industry, economy, and management among the labour- 
ing cottagers. It offers — together with a card of honour, that 
may be suspended from the cottage wall — prizes of money for the 
best specimens of the most useful vegetables : — for the best sent 
from each parish, and for the best produced in the whole district. 
It offers similar prizes for the best specimens of less important 
vegetables, of useful fruits, of inexpensive cottage garden flowers, 
and of bees' -wax and honey. Such Societies are common in this 
country, and their shows, when they are well managed, form 
wholesome incidents in English rural life : they are among the 
pleasant, peaceful features of our autumn season. I have visited 
such gatherings before, but have not always come away from them 
exactly satisfied. Money prizes are acceptable enough by the 
competitors, considering the rate of income among rustic labourers. 
In this instance — as is usual and right — ^the cottage competition 
is confined to men holding not more than a quarter of an acre of 
ground ; agricultural labourers, mechanics, and others in trade — 
not being master-men — ^whose weekly wages do not exceed an 
average of seventeen and sixpence. The danger in all these cases, 
is the adoption of a wrong tone by the gentry, who undertake to 
•patronise the cottage horticulturists. What I like about these 
laborious inscriptions done in leaves and grasses, and these floral 
temples, scales, and basketed Cupids, is the plain fact which they 
reveal to the cottagers, that it is not they only who have looked 
forward to the show-day, but that the ladies and gentlemen have 
plunged into its fascinations with as true a good-will as them- 
selves : that they also have spent their wits on the production of 
a something that shall win applause and be a credit to the exhibi- 
tion. What I like in this Society is, that the rich and poor co- 
operate in exhibiting ; all equally desirous to obtain the card of 
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honour, common to all classes. The money prize with which the 
card of the cottager alone is gilded or silvered, may be given in 
this way with a good grace, and need not take the form of super- 
cilious encouragement. 

In. this tent, there is a table spread with produce, that has been 
sent in by servants of the South-Eastern Kail way, residing on that 
portion of the railway which is contained in the Eye district. The 
South-Eastern Railway Company deserves credit for its little vote 
of a few guineas for the maintenance of efficiency on such a branch 
line as horticulture. To promote a taste for flower-pots in its 
servants is to keep within moderate bounds a taste for pots of 
beer, and it moreover testifies a kindliness which excites to faithful 
service, when the Company enables its men to go down to the 
distant show, to add themselves to its attractions, and to obtain 
their share of its prizes, without being beholden to its funds. 

When I have penetrated through this ante-chamber to the great 
marquee, and have passed the pair of massive, handsomely-bound 
Bibles, on their stand of harvest sheaves, I come to the real exhi- 
bition tent, in which the glories of the gardens of Rye inspire me 
with a new enthusiasm. Covent Garden me no Covent Gardens. 
Tou must visit Rye if you would see potatoes. There is a long 
table down the middle, upon which are laid out French beans, 
turnips, cabbages, sweet herbs, apples, plums, hollyhocks, dahlias, 
nosegays, marigolds, and honey in which the prince of all the 
flies might drown himself after a minute of joy that was worth 
twenty times his principality. The produce on the centre table 
consists of articles in which the whole district competes together. 
The sides of the tent are lined with tables subdivided into parishes. 
Here is the parish of Feasmarsh, occupying an area of one hun-' 
dred square feet. Its vegetable productions are potatoes, parsnips, 
onions, and carrots. The finest may be known by the skewer that 
is stuck into them, supporting the inscription on a label — " Parish 
Prize." In the district competition, you may know which articles 
are considered by good judges to be best, and second best, and third 
best, because there are three prizes, indicated by three tickets, for 
each kind of flower, fruit, or vegetable that has been fetched up out 
of the treasure-chambers of the earth. Earth has been conquered 
and taxed handsomely. The union-jack may well fly overhead, and 
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the band may well cease blowing EoastBeef of Old England through 
the canvas. Greens and potatoes such as these, look too provoking 
as thej are ; it is not meet to add to them a hint of beef. 

At the end of the tent, under another elaborate amateur in- 
scription, are the baskets of vegetables or of fruit sent in for com- 
petition. Exhibitors find their own baskets. Wherefore, clothes* 
baskets preponderate : there are a few single hand-baskets, and 
some little work-baskets. This is the quaintest corner of the 
show. The different degrees of taste, shown in the arrangement 
of the articles, betoken very different degrees of natural ability. 
Much acquired knowledge. Heaven help our legislators, is not 
yet brought to bear on anything among field*labourers. Here is a 
large clothes' basket, the contents of which might be painted as 
they stand. Turnips peep bashfully from under cabbage-leaves ; 
carrots lie where their colour is wanted ; French beans are dashed 
in with the touch of a master, and the whole contents connect 
themselves with the great golden pumpkin, as the central point 
towards which they must all refer themselves in the true spirit of 
unity. Whoever filled that clothes' basket with produce, had a 
mind busy within his skull ; but I suspect it was some labourer's 
daughter, who will blush presently with pride to see that her 
home-garden is honoured with a prize. Here is another basket, 
into which pumpkins, cabbages, turnips, and parsnips, have been 
put — simply put ; there was a hand to lift them up and put them 
in, there is no sign of a head. But, if ambition be a sign of 
mind, there is ambition enough of a sort familiar in the ways of 
literature, and in many other ways. Ten ordinary French beans, 
two tenth^rate cucumbers, a common cabbage, and an undersized 
carrot have been put into a basket and sent in, no doubt with the 
decided expectation of applause. I thought of many of the new 
books I had read ; the reader possibly may think of this interesting 
book now in his hand, to which he will, at the end of a few more 
pages, pay the doubtful compliment of "closing it with pleasure." 
Then, in the way of fruit, there are such basket sful as Autumn her- 
self might not disdain to send in as a sample of her English cottage 
produce ; yet what have we here ? I do not invent an absurdity ; 
here we have sent in to the rustic show, by some extremely san- 
guine fellow, a small basket, of which these are literally the con- 
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tents: — a score of small and ill-conditioned hairj gooseberries, 
six plums of the kind seen on barrows in the streets of London 
on sale at two-pence a quart, and as many bunches of black cur- 
rants as would go into a saucer of the size of a crown-piece. I 
have met with such hairy gooseberries, and plums, and currants, 
among the intellectual produce of some friends of mine, .whom I 
won't name. My abstruse friend Wilkins, and my facetious friend 
Tomkins, more especially after dinner, have repeatedly obtruded 
upon society hairy gooseberries of their own cultivation, with the 
air of men who produce something handsome. These baskets 
excite melancholy recollections ; I will look no more. 

The polite company who crowd the tents at Chiswick, fill the 
air with the five words Beautiful, Exquisite, Sweet, Lovely, and 
Charming — each of which is multiplied by the three degrees of 
comparison ; so that, altogether, fifteen forms of critical remark 
may be said to exist among polite attendants at a horticultural 
exhibition. The last time I was at Chiswick Horticultural Show, 
I met the raptures of a maiden sister, who was my companion^ 
with two hundred and fifteen beautifuls, ninety-one exquisites, five 
sweets, and a nice ; which latter I threw in on my own responsi- 
bility — I counted the goods as L delivered them. Having no lady 
with me now, I feel malicious pleasure in observing those who 
have, until, becoming hot, I travel out again into the sun. 

The tents are emptying, and the gay people promenade on the 
fresh grass, or sit under the trees. Silken dresses shine under 
the bright sun ; there is no wind, but a band blows constantly. 
It will soon be half-past three, and all the cottagers know what's 
o'clock ; they all await the time of entrance in a mighty army 
outside the camp gate. I stand by the gate. The word is given. 
In they march. Husbands and wives with children — very old 
men, whose whole faculties seem to have run into the one no- 
faculty of deafness, leaning on younger arms most willing to be 
burdened — raw, vegetable faces, animal faces, human faces ; in 
they pass. I must go in with them. These are the exhibitors ; 
and all who have thoughts (some evidently have none) are eager 
as exhibitors at the Academy to go in soon, and see how the 
placing committee may have dealt with their productions. It is not, 
in this case, only a desire to see how they will look. . The cottager 
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who wants to know whether one of his contributions has obtained 
a prize, must now go in and see. If he know his cabbages again ^ 
he must look out for them and ascertain whether they have been 
ticketed. It is, however, a wise cottager who knows his own 
cabbage ; and, if he be puzzled to recognise it, marked only with 
his number, he must wait until the formal distribution of the 
prizes takes place presently. I go in with the second crowd, for 
whom the tents have been vacated. We are all directed to flow 
in one stream. The crush is immense, and some desire to stop, 
some to go on ; each enters with a special object of his own. The 
hearts of some are upon cabbages ; the thoughts of others rooted 
among carrots ; others desire to run over the beans, or to dilate 
on pumpkins, or to And the wax and stick to it. 

At the entrance, a square exhibitor, who has made me acquainted 
with his own weight by balancing himself upon my toes, inquires 
of me, while I am dancing to the burden of his measure : 

" Which be the nighest way to the tearties, Masser ?" 

He has evidently given hostages to fortune in the shape of 
ten potatoes, which, from the very bottom of my toes, I hope are 
not the "best ten.'* The excitement in this crowd is quite 
enlivening ; there are no more delightfuls and charmings — every- 
body has an object in his, or her, or its eye. I say its, for babies 
in arms enter ; and the babies have their eyes about tiiem, and 
make sudden plunges after anything attractive. One of them, 
near to which I was fastened in a stoppage, busied its fingers 
innocently in my whiskers. A neat young maiden asks of a 
matronly companion with more anxious timidity than becomes 
sisterly interest, " Where be Will's beans ?'* The matron does 
not know, but Will is not far off— a frank young fellow in the 
whitest smock. 

** Will," says the matron, " which be thy beams ? Has thee 
got anything?" 

Will scrutinises many beans in many dishes with the look of a 
Ghampollion at work on half-obliterated hieroglyphics. 

" KI only knowed my number, Sally," Will says, answering the 
girl who never asked him any question. " If I only knowed my 
number?" 

" Yaw-haw, Will!" cries a crony from afar, struggling against 

p p 
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the Bti^ain to get at him: " Thee basket 's ticketed a prize." The 
-girl's cheeks are crimson in a minute. Oho ! methinks I know 
the basket, and who put the vegetables in. 

" Thee *11 see the number on the basket," says the prudent 
matron : " then we '11 know the beams." The maiden takes the 
hint and pushes off to gain the information ; Will follows to help 
her ; but the matron, like a solid person, stays to see the solution 
of the bean question before she moves another inch. 

Excitement is great about the cucumbers ; two or three of that 
habitually awkward family are continually hooking themselves 
into garments, and being swept down by the crowd. A highly 
critical and intelligent lecturer in velveteen is pointing out, " Now 
you see it isn't the biggest that gets the prize ; you see here 's a 
little un now." — " But this un," says a sceptic, " as ha' got a 
prize, is big, to be sure ; but then he 's old. I dusna cut cow- 
comers a' that age." A woman of fifty, with the happiness of 
fifteen in her face, is telegraphing across the table to another 
woman, and pointing to a cucumber. " Has thee a prize ? " says 
her neighbour. " Yes, yes, — my man — second prize ;" and all her 
fingers twitch and dance together with the restlessness of sudden 
pleasure. The perfect content with which failure is accepted 
is extremely noticeable. There is no reserve among the men in 
telling one another of defeats, and no tone of mortification. The 
prizes are, in fact, more numerous than the exhibitors ; and while 
some obtain honours in half-a-dozen things, few cottagers of 
average intelligence need be entirely plucked. Here is a man 
with a shrewd Yankee look, puzzling all by himself over the cab- 
bages. He don't know his own cabbage, for there are fifty in a 
row, all very much alike ; all very fine. The whole show of vege- 
tables is indeed peculiarly fine. I was introduced to the President 
just now ; and desiring to express my appreciation of the quality 
of the garden produce, and to show myself a little of a critic, 
lauded " a splendid specimen of the squash or vegetable marrow ;" 
but, being told in bland accents that it was very fine, but a pumpkin, 
I declined committing myself any farther. 

** I've a prize, Tom ! " cried one acute man to another, who 
belonged to the same parish. 

" Han yer P so have I. What be yourn ? " 



